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THOMAS EESKINE, Esq., of Linlathen. 


My dear Mr. Ek.skine, 

The pleasure of as.soeiating iny name with 
yours, and the kind interest winch you expressed in some 
of these sermons when you lieard them preached, might not 
he a suffiefent excuse for the liberty which 1 take in dedi¬ 
cating them to you. But I have a much stronger reason. 
T am under obligations to you which the .subject of this 
volume especially brings to my mind and which other 
motives beside personal gratitude urge me to acknowledge. 

1 owe it to you that I am able to honour and to appreciate 
one part of the testimony which was borne by those Scotch¬ 
men in the 17th century, whom we of the English Church 
are apt to regard with great dislike. I owe it to you that 
another part of their doctrine, which is often confounded with 
that testimony, and which, I fear, in the minds of a number 
of their descendants has survived it altogether, appears to 
me much more perilous and terrible than it does to many of 
those who are in the habit of denouncing them. Their 
proclamation that God Himself is the King, the Lawgiver, 
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the Judge of a Nation, that His government over the .Jews 
was not a more actual government than that wliich He 
exercised over Scotland, that His Will is the only source 
and ground of right will and right acts in His creatures ;— 
this is a proclamation which, whatever form it may have 
taken, against whatever persons or institutions it may have 
been directed, whatever may have been the immediate or 
apparent results of putting it forward, I cannot but accept 
as true, beneficent, divine. If the Episcopalian Cliurchmen 
and Statesmen of England and Scotland had fully and 
heartily recognised it, I do not believe that any power on 
earth could have shaken their hierarchy. Because they 
were not possessed with the truth of it, I thank God that 
they were not permitted to uphold what I nevertheless be¬ 
lieve that He established and that lie raised again. 

But those who spoke of God as h real King, and who 
affirmed that a nation stood by virtue of its covenant with 
Him, used phrases respecting His sovereignty which, it 
seems to me, were destructive of the very principle for whieh 
they were contending, which justified any evil acts they 
might find necessary for their purpose, which were preg¬ 
nant with mischief to after generations. All that there was 
of strength and nobleness in these men arose out of the 
belief that fhe God of the Jews and of them was a God of 
righteousness and truth, and that whatever was unrighteous 
and untrue must sooner or later shrink and shrivel at His 
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word. Alas! how easily did the idea of a Being who can de¬ 
cree what He pleases, who can make right wrong and wrong 
right by choosing it, who may outrage the conscience in 
. man which He has created to bear witness of what He is 
and of what Man, His image, is intended to be,—mingle itself 
with a faith so contradictory of it! How easily in an age 
of energy and action could the bravest deeds, tlie most 
passionate devotion to a cause, blend with cruel judgments 
and fanatical exclusiveness, which hide the good from one 
set of party-historians, and arc glorified by it in the eyes 
of another! But how much more easily, when the age of 
action and energy has passed away, and an age of speculation 
has begun, docs the theory of a Will which arranges Punish¬ 
ment, Satisfaction, Salvation, according to its pleasure, of a 
Justice which means only the demand for Vengeance^ 
of a Mercy which means only the exemption of certain 
})eraons, from that demand, take the place of belief in a God 
who so loves the world as to give His Son for it! How 
easily do those records, wherein Puritan divinity is so rich, 
of souls struggling with the Spirit of Evil and taking refuge 
from his suggestions, and fr’om their own weakness and 
despair, in a Love of which they could not sound the depths 
and to which no external acts or internal feelings of theirs 
could the least entitle them—records full of truth and living 
power, however sense and Spirit, physical disease and tor¬ 
ments of the conscience may sometimes be confounded in 
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them—adjust themselves to a system which attributes the 
acts and purposes of the Tempter and Destroyer to the 
Father of Lights! 

I know well how much there is and always has been in 
the roughest, hardest Calvinism which fights against these 
conclusions and practically triumphs over them. God forbid 
that I should hold any human being tied to them by any 
logical necessity, that I should not welcome his indignant 
repudiation of them, that I should not thank him for calling 
me a maligner, and for affirming that notlung like what I 
have set down is the faith of him or of his fathers. But I 
do know also, and you know, that thousands of men and wo¬ 
men, in your land and in ours, regard this as the only consistent 
explanation of the dogmas which they have been taught, of 
that which they suppose to be the teaching of the Bible. 
They think that wo are practising a cheat upon ourselves, 
that we are using some mystical artifices to evade plain texts 
and literal history, if we profess to hold by the Scriptures 
and yet not to adopt this view of the divine sovereignty. 
We may hide it from ourselves as we will, we may cast 
the burden upon whom we will, but this is the cause which 
is driving our sons to infidelity and our daughters to Borne. 
The spectre from which they arc flying is a God whom they 
cannot trust and cannot love. We may try to cure symptoms 
by producing evidences of Christianity, or by exposing su¬ 
perstition. But we shall find that we have not reached the 
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root of tlie disease and that it will always be appearing in 
new forms. Have wo a Gospel for men, for all men ? Is it a 
Gospel that God’s will is a will to all Good, a will to deliver 
them from all Evil? Is it a Gospel that Ho has reconeiled 
tlie world unto Himself? Is it this absolutely, or this 
with a multitude of reservations, explanations, contradic¬ 
tions ? Such questions must bo asked by those who are de¬ 
sirous of restoring faith among the upper and middle classes, 
or of lifting the lower out of the pit into which wo have 
allowed them to sink. If they cannof be answered, the 
gentler and feminine spirits will try what help they can get 
from the Pope; the speculative will become Pantheists; the 
People will become Atheists. 

It is more than twenty years since a book of yours brought 
home to my mind the conviction that no Gospel but this can 
be of any use to the world, and that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is such a one. From that time I ceased to wish for 
refined explanations of the Catholic Creeds. They became 
to me the clearest explanations I could find of man’s relation 
to God, the fullest declaration of that Name which I felt 
tliat all creatures were desiring to know. I ceased, also, 
to desire refined explanations of the Four Gospels and the 
Epistles. The first, taken as tliey stand, declare, it seems 
to me, the existence of a Kingdom of Heaven which is near 
us all. The last shew how that Kingdom of Heaven esta¬ 
blished itself on this earth of ours—Chmrches of Jews and 
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Gentiles being called out as witnesses of it, and the Jewish 
nation perishing that it might be revealed in its fulness and 
unity as the ground of modern Society. In proportion as 
I grew strong in this conviction, I became more deeply 
thankful for the testimony which Protestantism has home 
for the truth that the Universal Church stands only on 
Christ, and that a perfect sacrifice has been offered and 
accepted once for all. At the same time I have felt a strong 
.sympathy with those who say that Protestants do not recog¬ 
nise, as they oughi;, in their thoughts and in their worship, 
the truth that all prayer is grounded on that finished sacri¬ 
fice, and that it becomes an irreverent effort to change the 
divine Will, not an earnest entreaty that it may be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven,—the expression of divided, contra¬ 
dictory, individual wishes, not the utterance of a body the 
distinct members of which are possessed with one Spirit,— 
when it loses its connexion with Sacrifice, or when any 
other notion of Sacrifice is substituted for that of a Son 
yielding Himself to a Father in whom He delights. 

These thoughts have reference chiefly to the New Testa¬ 
ment. But the conviction has been fixing itself deeply in 
my mind that the Old Testament too ought to be read 
much more simply and according to the letter than we are 
jised to read it, that we have not made, its applicatioii to 
our individual cases more clear by overlooking its obvious 
national characteristics ; that if we had given-heed to them 
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we should have found an interpretation of some of the 
greatest difficulties in history and in the condition of the 
world around us. This opinion is strangely opposed to that 
which is common among the philosophical thinkers of our 
day. It sets me in direct opposition to those writers, in this 
country and America, who- make it their business to copy 
German models, though it does not authorize me to refuse 
any help from German learning when it comes within my 
reach, or to pronounce sentence upon a nation with which I 
am most imperfectly acr[uaintcd, or to generalize under one 
naipe Theologians who I suppose exhibit as many varieties 
of opinion, and are scattered through as many schools, as^)lu• 
own. 

Many of my conclusions may differ widely from those 
into which you have been led: I should be grieved to make 
you responsible for them. But if I have tried in these 
Sermons to shew that the story of the Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament is as directly applicable to the modem 
world as any Covenanter ever dreamed,—^but that it is appli¬ 
cable, because it is a continual witness for a God of Righteous¬ 
ness, not only against idolatry but against that notion of a 
mere Sovereign Baal or Bel which underlies all idolatry, all 
tyranny, all immorality;—I may claim you as their spiritual 
progenitor. You will see that they do bear a witness, 
though a feeble one, for a truth upon the acknowledgment 
of which I believe the well being of your land, and of ours, 
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and of the whole Church, depends. You will pray that 
more courageous and faithful champions of it may he raised 
up. How many will desire that you may he preserved to 
show to them hy an evidence, mightier than words, that 
there is a Spirit of Love working in the hearts of human 
heings, and that the lives of those who submit to it are 
illuminated and transfigured hy it. 

Believe me. 

My dear Friend, 

Ever gratefully and affeetionately yours, 
F. D. MAURICE. 


London^ Nov. 11th, 1852. 
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ADVEKTISEMENT. 


A PREVIOUS volume of Lectures on tke Old Testament 
brought down the history to the time of Samuel. Though 
I have commenced these Sermons at that point, I havwnot 
taken any pains to preserve uniformity in the shape and 
appearance of the volumes; I have rather wished to indicate 
that they are distinct in their subject and their treatment; 
to some extent, even in their purpose. The former aeries 
was founded upon our Sunday lessons. I could not continue 
to take my texts fi’om them, for lectures addressed to a 
legal audience are almost necessarily interrupted by the long 
vacation. If there had not been this local reason for alter¬ 
ing my plan, I should still not have been disposed to perse¬ 
vere in it. When our lessons follow the order of books 
in the Canon, they necessarily depart from chronology. The 
prcsciwation of it in this part of the history seemed to me of 
great importance. During all the Sundays in Advent and on 
those after the Epiphany, Isaiah is read; when he appears 
as one of a series of Prophets, he could not occupy so large a 
space. For these reasons I have departed from the arrange¬ 
ment Mich the Church has followed in selecting the chapters; 
—not, I hope, from the spirit which has directed the selection. 



xxii ADVERTISEMENT. 

The compilers of the Lessons have been much more careful 
to exhibit the Prophets as preachers of righteousness than as 
mere predicters. I have felt that this aspect of their lives has 
been greatly overlooked in our day, and that there is none 
which we have more need to contemplate. The history of 
the Hebrew Monarchy, without the light which it receives 
fro^ Jewish prophecy, seems to me as miintelligible and 
incoherent as it does to those Avho reject it or who try to re¬ 
construct it. Seen by that light, I can find nothing more 
orderly or continuous, nothing more consistent with itself or 
more helpful, in interpreting the modem world. 

I have foimd that the Old Testament prophets, taken in 
their simple natural sense, in that sense in which they can be 
understood by and presented to a lay student, clear up diffi¬ 
culties which torment us in the daily work of life; make the 
past intelligible, the present cndmrablc, the future real and 
hopeful; cast a light upon books; deliver us from the tyranny 
of books; bring the invisible world near to us; shew how 
the visible world may be subjected to its laws and princi¬ 
ples. He wlio knows and feels thus much, cannot be silent 
merely because there is a vast amount of knowledge, most 
needful for the elucidation of this, of which he possesses 
nothing. Let tliose who have it produce it, and let them 
point out all the blunders and confusions into which we have 
fallen who want it. But of this I am sure, that the portion of 
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truth, which God lias enabled us to take in, is one which 
neither learned men nor ignorant men can dispense with ; 
and which it is a sin for us not to proclaim, because, if there 
are only one or two who listen to it or care for it, yet it may 
bear fruit in those one or two for the good of this land and 
of the whole Church. 

The history of the Jewish kingdom begins with Saul 
and ends with Zedekiah. The corresponding cycle of Jewish 
prophecy begins with Samuel and ends with Ezekiel. 
Upon the period which follows, one embracing various new 
topics, requiring a different kind of treatment, I have not 
entered. 




SERMON 1. 



THE NEW PEEiei) IN JEWISH HISTORY. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 22nd Sunday after Trinity. —Nov. 1, IS.")!. 


1 SAMUEL, riTT. 4—8. 

Then all the Elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 
and came to Samuel unto Hamah; and said unto him, 
“ Behold thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways. 
Now make, us a, king to judeie us like all the nations'' 
But the thing displeobseA Samvel, when they said, “ Give 
us a king to judge us." And Samuel prayed unto the 
Ijord. And. the. Lord, said unto Samvel, ^‘Hearken to 
the, voice of the people, in all they say unto thee, for they 
have not rejected thee, hut they have rejected. Me, that I 
should not reign over them." 

TiiE titles of this and the next book in ■ our canon are 
either the first and second books of Samuel or the first and 
.second books of Kings. The propriety of the latter name 
is obvious. We are entering upon the history of the 
Hebrew kings; we are told by what steps the age of the 
judges, passed into theirs. But how should Samuel, whose 
death is recorded before the end of the first of these books, 
who ceases to be the most conspicuous person in it after he 
has anointed Saul, have succeeded in .stamping such an 


2 SAMUEL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. [Serm. 

image of himself upon the narrative ? He is not the com¬ 
poser of the record; there are no lengthened prophecies of 
his introduced into it. We have a very clear picture of 
him certainly in infancy, boyhood, manhood, and old age. 
But there are many biographies equally distinct; yet the 
subjects of them have not possessed this dignity; they have 
not given their names to any portion of the history. 

I apprehend that this fact indicates a consciousness 
among the Jews, that the age of the kings would be also 
the age of the prophets. It could not, they felt, be contem¬ 
plated in one light without being contemplated in the other. 
On all occasions the prophet would be beside the king to 
reprove, direct, and encourage him. On all occasions the 
prophet’s oflSce would be to show what the bffice of the king 
was, how it might be neglected and violated, how it might 
be faithfully executed, how the full significance of it would 
at last be brought out and actually embodied. The Book of 
Kings therefore is the Book of Samuel, not merely because 
the indmdual man was the last of the judges, and poured 
the anointing oil upon the first two of the kings, but be¬ 
cause he represented in his own person a power and a posi¬ 
tion which were quite different fi'om theirs, and yet which 
could not be rightly understood apart from theirs. 

When we first meet with Samuel, he appears as the 
reprover of an aged priest. Eli was not insensible to the 
greatness of his vocation. But his dignity was an heredi¬ 
tary one, and the subordinate priests were members of his 
fiimily. His sons had become utterly corrupt and abomi¬ 
nable. He had failed to preserve a seed which could feel, 
and make their countrymen feel, that the service of the 
Gt)d of Israel was a reality and not a fiction. Eli’s faith 
was all his own; it brought no one within its circle; it 
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created no atmosphere about itself. In a deeper sense than 
the most literal and obvious one, the lamp was waxing dim 
in the ark of the Lord. No one was keeping the flame of 
it alive. The people felt as if it were all but quenched 
already. The boy Samuel was raised up to tell them that 
it would soon be more evidently extinct than it was then, 
but that it would be found to be fed from a hidden source, 
to be kept alive by another than Eli or his sons. The pre¬ 
servation of the ark and the sacrifices, of the most inward 
substance of the Jewish commonwealth, would be seen to 
depend, not upon a succession in the family of Aaron, but 
upon Him who had ordered the succession, upon Him who 
was, and is, and is to come. 

Thus Samuel, because lie had been called to be a pro¬ 
phet, and was proved to be one by signs, which all men 
from Dan to Beersheba could recognize, was a witness that 
an hereditary priesthood derives all its worth from a divine 
presence which is not shut up in it or limited by it; and 
that without that presence it means nothing and is nothing, 
nay becomes worse than nothing, a plague and cancer in 
the society, poisoning its very heart, spreading disease and 
death through it. His message was first to the priest him¬ 
self; then to the nation concerning the priest. For the priest 
was as yet tJie hereditary functionary in the commonwealth. 
He was the only person who could turn duties into mere 
routine, who could make his authority and his reputation 
a plearfor setting up the worship of false gods instead of the 
worship of the living and true God, vile orgies instead of 
the seiwices of the holy place wherein the Most High was 
dwelling. The judge had no power to do this kind of 
mischief. He appeared when an emergency demanded his 
presence. He might do a number of irregular, turbulent, 
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anarchical acts; lie might pass from a deliverer and defender 
of boundaries into a tyrant. But his power died with him. 
There were several attempts to perpetuate it, as for instance, 
in the family of Gideon. An illegitimate child of that 
family tried to make himself a king; but the conscience of 
the better Israelites was against the experiment. The 
disorders and jealousies of their tribes were equally against 
it. It was as unnatural and impossible for them all to con¬ 
fess one permanent head, or to allow him to transmit his 
powers to others, as it was natural for them to receive and 
follow a great champion when he proved that he could 
subdue their enemies and govern them. Tliese champions 
judged them, made them understand that there was a law 
over them which they must obey, reclaimed them for a 
little while from their wild and reckless habits, their slavish 
and brutal idolatries. Then the settled order of the priest¬ 
hood gave them some feeling of unity as a nation, reminded 
them that an unseen God had called them to be His people. 
Presently the old factions appeared again. Some Levite 
went off with a particular family, became its priest, intro¬ 
duced or ratified some domestic idolatry. There would be 
new tribe wars, fresh attacks from their neighbours round 
about them, more of feebleness and more of slavery. 

The signal downfall of the nation which took place in 
Samuel’s day, when the ark, the symbol of the people’s 
unity, was captured by the Philistines, prepared the way 
for a great change in all these respects. Sa.muel became a 
judge in a different sense from his predecessors. He was 
not a mere warrior, or hero raised up to put down’ a par¬ 
ticular foe. He was the restorer of the whole land, one 
who brought the different parts of it into connexion with 
each other, who made them feel the blessings of a common 
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organization, the necessity and the happiness of being sub¬ 
ject to government, the misery of a condition of things in 
which each man did that which was right in his own eyes. 
It would appear that the Jews had never, since they came 
into the promised land, experienced so orderly and righteous 
a civil government as during the time in which Samuel 
niled them. I say eivil government, for such it evidently 
was. Samuel was in the strictest sense a Judge. What¬ 
ever other functions he had, this was one by which he was 
chiefly and most distinctively recognized. It is clear from 
the story of his dedication by Hannah that he was a priest, 
and that circumstance is of considerable importance in 
some of his relations with Saul; but the comparative sink¬ 
ing of that part of his character, the incidental manner 
in which it is brought out, make us aware how much 
more prominent the other side of the commonwealth at this 
time was, how much the legal, judicial, governing clement 
was for the present overshadowing the purely Siicrificial. 
But if it should be supposed for a moment that Samuel was 
a loss devout man because his acts were more of a civil than 
of a sacerdotal kuid, every word in the history will refute the 
notion. The ark of God had never been so precious to any 
earlier Israelite as it was to him who lived when it was 
captured and brought back again. God as a living ruler 
and king, was present to him in all his thoughts and acts. 
He existed only to bring home His righteous rule to the 
minds and hearts of his countrymen. We must understand 
how much this was the absorbing purpose of his mind, if 
wo would trace what passed in it when the Elders of Israel 
came to him with the request Make us a king.” 

Such a request I said just now could scarcely have been 
made, or at least could not have been the expression of the 
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mind of any great body of the people, in the previous age. 
But Samuel’s reformation had awakened in them a sense of 
order to which they had been strangers before. The words 
“ Elders of Israel” themselves show how much had been 
done to revive the institutions of Moses, to call out the 
family and tribe sympathies whicli were at the root of those 
institutions and to make them ministers of union, not, as 
they had been, of division. So strongly had this family 
feeling been awakened, that Samuel’s sons, it seems from 
the next passage, had, without any formal election or desig¬ 
nation, performed some of the functions of their father. A 
tendency to hereditary succession was unfolding itself in 
the mind of the people, and was connecting itself directly 
with the civil, as it had before been connected with the 
ecclesiastical, forms of the commonwealth. But Samuel’s 
sons did not walk in his ways. They were self-seekers; 
they were suspected of taking bribes. The effect of this 
dhitrast was just that which proceeds in all ages from the 
same cause—dissatisfretion, a cry for change, a feeling that 
the fault of the person who administers implies some evil 
or defect in that which he has to administer. But the 
change which these elders craved for was not a greater 
independence of authority. They had a sense of wanting 
authority. The degeneracy of Samuel’s sons did not, as 
we might have fancied, make them suspicious of a niler 
who should estabbsh a family. It only made them long 
for a different sort of rule, for one which should be less 
irregular and fluctuating. They were not like the nations 
round about; they seemed to be at a manifest disadvantage 
when they fought with them; they had no regular leader 
of their armies, no one who could set them in array and go 
forth at the head of them. It is evident from another pas- 
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sage, in which it is said that they desired a king because 
Nahash the king of Ammon was coming out against them, 
that tliis was their uppermost thought. A king signified 
to them little more than a general. There was something 
else in their minds than this; something at least was im¬ 
plied in this which was deeper than the rude craving for 
a man in a target of brass and with a spear bke a weaver’s 
beam. The discipline and the coherency of an army have 
a charm which the inmost spirit recognizes, and which could 
not exist if it was without a directing head. 

But the thing displeased Samuel and he cried unto the 
Lord. Why did it displease him ? Men who think them¬ 
selves very clever have answered, “ Of course, because he 
was seeking to aggrandise his own family. He had a cun- 
jiing plan of advancing his sons which this new proposi¬ 
tion would defeat.” It is not necessary to confute such 
a notion by proclaiming that the characters in Scripture are 
different from other characters. It is quite enough to say 
that if such a character as Samuel’s were met with in any 
history whatever, this would be a low, paltiy, vulgar way 
of accounting for his acts. He had all his life been pos¬ 
sessed with one great conviction, that the righteous God was 
King of the land. In His name and in His strength, he 
had been putting down wi-ong and asserting right. He had 
taken no man’s ass and had handled no bribes, had sought 
for truth in his inward parts, and had striven to speak and 
act the truth outwardly. To suppose that he had been 
plotting all his days for those miserable objects which have 
made Popes execrable and have overthrown the kingdoms 
of modem dynasts, is to confound all distinctions, to make 
the records of humanity merely the records of the pettinesses 
and crimes which have destroyed it. If Samuel was con- 
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scious of any such desire in his heart—and it may doubt¬ 
less have been there, as any, even the vilest desire may 
be working in him who abhors it most—he would in¬ 
deed have cried to the Lord to deliver him from such 
godlessness, and his nation from the effects of it. He 
did cry to the Lord because the thing displeased him, be¬ 
cause he had a sense that there was something very wrong 
in the wish which his countrymen were cherishing; per¬ 
haps—and such a feeling was not wrong, though wrong 
might be very near it—because he discovered in them much 
ingratitude to himself; because he thought his government 
was better than any they would substitute for it, because 
he did not believe, or tried not to,believe the ills which 
were imputed to his sons. All these were good reasons for 
praying to the Lord; for a man docs that with very little 
fervency if he is quite clear about his own conclusion, if he 
sees his way and is in no sort of embarassment or perplexity. 
It is a sense of dimness and confusion which drives us to 
the source of light. We do not know what we ought to 
think about this thing or that, and we want to be told what 
we should think about it; we want to have our displeasure 
deepened if it is right and taken away if it is wrong; or if, 
as most often happens, it is partly right and partly wrong, 
that the good should be separated from the evil, the first 
reinforced with God’s own might, the other utterly cast out. 
Tn such a state of mind, I apprehend, Samuel prayed unto 
the Lord, or else into such a state of mind he came while 
he was praying. And so his prayers led to an honest prac¬ 
tical result, a result to which the displeasure without the 
prayer would certainly not have brought him. 

“ And the Lord said unto Samuel, hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee; for they 
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have not rejected thee but they have rejected Me that I 
should not reign over them.” Such an answer sounds at 
first most strange, most perplexing! Hearken unto them— 
for they have rejected Me. Yield to them because they are 
doing a worse thing than you supposed they were doing. 
Let them have their way seeing that they are not changing 
a mere form of government but breaking loose from the 
principle upon which their nation has stood from its foun¬ 
dation. No contradiction can seem greater. And yet no 
Jewish statesman or prophet could do. the work that was 
given him to do, could be God’s faithful witness, if he did 
not enter into^he very heart of this contradiction, if he did 
not mould his own conduct according to the deep truth 
which was implied in it. His impulse was to maintain the 
order of things which he found established in his day. He 
believed that order was God’s order ; he dared not refer it 
to any lower source. He administered that order in this 
faith; if it forsook him he became careless and corrupt. 
Could God’s order then be changed ? Was He not by His 
very nature, the Unchangeable ? Was it not the highest 
duty to make the people feel that this was His character ? 
Was it not thus that tlieir own frivolity and passion for 
change would be corrected? When the impulse passes 
into reasoning you cannot easily detect a flaw in it; and 
yet it was stronger still while it remained an impulse and 
did not pass into reasoning. Nothing but prayer to the 
unchangeable God could shew wherein both were false and 
might lead to falsehood. The unchangeableness of God is 
not to be confounded with the rigidness of a rule or a sy¬ 
stem. If it is so confounded the purpose and nature of His 
government are forgotten. He—the Perfect and Absolute 
Will—^has created beings with wills, beings made in His 
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own image. He educates them; He desires that they should 
know His will, that is to say Himself. They are to learn 
what they themselves are, what they would make of them¬ 
selves, what He would make of them, partly by an expe¬ 
rience of the effects of their own wilfulness, partly by the 
results which He brings to pass in spite of that wilfulness, 
nay, by means of it. This is the explanation of the para¬ 
dox. * Hearken unto them for they have not rejected thee 
but Me.’ If this was a personal question, if the wish of the 
peoj)le was one which you might regard merely as an of¬ 
fence to yoM, there would be a pretext for fighting with 
them, and insisting upon their surrendering*themsclves to 
your judgment. But if you take a more accurate measure 
of their wrong, if you feel it to be an act of unbelief in my 
unseen government, and a desire to substitute a visible for 
an invisible ruler, yon will not think you can deal with 
such perverseness by any petty scheme of yours, by a mere 
adherence to existing forms. The evil requires a far deeper 
and more radical treatment; the people must be taught 
that they have an unseen ruler, and cannot live or act with¬ 
out one. The preservation of you as a judge, the preser¬ 
vation of the system of government by judges, would be 
no such lesson. It would only be a question between one 
kind of outward rule and anotlier; you would be attaching 
the same kind of false and dangerous importance to the 
ancient scheme which they attach to the novel one. There is 
nothing strange in this desire of theirs. ‘ According to all 
the works which they have done since the day that I brought 
them up out of Egypt, even unto this day wherewith they 
have forsaken Me and served other gods, so do they now 
unto tbee.’ The same idolatrous tendency, the same unbe¬ 
lief in an invisible government has been in them throughout. 
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With that tendency have I been striving by a series of 
wonderful, orderly methods ; you experience the bitterness 
of it now. Believe that this is part of your privilege as My 
servant, to encounter the same kind of opposition which 1 
encounter from the self-will of men; to understand what 
My heart towards them is through your own. And there¬ 
fore tell them what manner of a king will reign over them. 
Tell them that he will take their sons for his chariots and 
to be his horsemen, and their daughters to be confectioners 
and cooks; and that their fields and their olive yards and 
their vineyards he will give to his servants. Let them 
know what the general of armies whom they crave for as a 
deliverer will do to bring them into bondage; butfionot 
resist a desire which has a deeper meaning in it than you 
know, which will produce immediate sorrows, but in which 
is hidden a divine purpose for the good and not the de¬ 
struction of your people.’ 

In a very remarkable sense then the vox populi was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. The prophet was not merely to notice the 
outward and obvious discord between them; he was to 
listen with piu'ged ears till he found where one became 
really the echo of the other. 

The Jews were asking for heavy punishments which they 
needed; without which the evil that was in them could not 
have been brought to light or cured. But they were asking 
also for something besides punishment, for that in which 
lay the seeds of the highest blessing. The king to lead 
their-armies, the new military ruler who would make them 
like the nations round about them, would bring upon them 
all the plagues of which Samuel was commanded to warn 
them. He would do worse things for them than make their 
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daughters confectioners, or than take their fields and olive 
yards for his servants. He would cultivate all their most 
idolatrous tendencies, and would give them the freest scope 
while he crushed and enslaved all that was better and no¬ 
bler in them. But beneath this dark counterfeit image was 
hidden the image of a true king reigning in righteousness, 
the asserter of truth, order, unity in the land, the helper 
of the poor, who would not judge after the sight of his 
eye, nor reprove after the hearing of his ears, but . would 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips would slay the wicked. 

Such true kings, kings after His own heart, God would 
in due time bring forth. Such kings, instead of intercept¬ 
ing the rays of His light, instead of putting themselves in 
place of Him, would continually remind their subjects of 
His presence, would impart to them a sense of divine go¬ 
vernment which they had never possessed before, would 
make them understand that a true divine government must 
also be a true human government, that man is made in the 
image of God, that the heavenly offices are represented in 
the earthly. And though such kings might leave sons 
more utterly unlike them than Samuel’s sons were to him¬ 
self, yet this degeneracy would not prove that the desire 
for a family succession was a false one, that it did not 
answer to a deep want in the heart of man which God de¬ 
signed to satisfy. The belief in a race reigning by cove¬ 
nant with God, would give to the people a sense of the 
continuity of their nation, of the sacred and intimate rela¬ 
tion between one age of it and another, of that relation 
being interwoven with and inseparable from the family 
relation, which would be an abimdant compensation for 
the depravities and misdoings of particular sovereigns, nay 
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which would convert those depravities and misdoings into 
arguments and evidences of God’s abiding and eternal do¬ 
minion. 

Samuel could see little of these good things, which lay- 
hidden in the womb of time, to be brought forth in their 
appointed season. He could only walk in the dark by 
faith not sight, slowly coming to understand so much 
of the divine precept as enabled him to obey it. His after 
life is full of melancholy yet consolatory instruction. He 
goes into obscurity as a good man should, when he fpels 
that his main work is done. He come.s fortli whenever 
there is need for him, showing that the power which he 
once possessed is as real as ever, though it has another 
and safer dwelling than with the temporary and earthly 
steward of it. His last years are years of sorrow. The 
king whom he has anointed has too faithfully fulfilled all 
his fears and prognostics. Yet there lies in the dim dis¬ 
tance the hope of one, then a fugitive and an outlaw, who 
might become a true shepherd of the people, the author of 
a progeny which should rule and bless the nations. 

But as T intimated at the beginning of this sermon, the 
meaning of his life is not exhausted in himself. He too is 
to be the beginner of a race, though not of one which is to 
be propagated like that of the kings. It was a race whicli 
would include like the other a number of evil and degenerate 
children, who would tmn their gifts to worse uses, who 
would more directly blaspheme the source of their gifts, than 
the civil rulers were able to do. There is no charm in any 
ordinance whatever, in the succession of son to father, or 
of pupil to teacher, to prevent such results as these. If there 
were, we should fall down and worship institutions and ar¬ 
rangements, instead of worshiping God. He pours contempt 
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upon the best devices, upon those which bear most the stamp 
of His own wisdom, when they exalt themselves against 
Him. The wise father has not to shed more bitter tears 
over the foolish son, than the godly self-sacrificing teacher 
has over the disciple who turns his truest words into false¬ 
hoods, his most faithful acts into excuses for sin. But under 
the guidance of a living Grod, the seed of the prophets became 
the blessed couuteracter of the evil, the interpreter of the 
good which was to come from the seed of the kings. As the 
first of them trampled upon the hereditary charm of the 
priesthood that he might assert the glory of Him who had 
appointed the priests, so his succe.ssors were to break through 
the hereditary charm and tradition of royalty, that they might 
declare that covenant which was the foundation of royalty, 
the Giver of the covenant from whom royalty derived its 
primaiy sanction. His continual claim upon the obedience 
of His subjects. This work was never to become extinct, 
till it had obtained its perfect fulfilment—no, not to become 
extinct then, for the revelation of a perfect Prophet, a per¬ 
fect Priest, a perfect King, would be but the commencement 
of a new and universal society, groimded upon the fact of 
His appearance, as all previous society had been upon the 
belief of His reality and the hope of his manifestation. 

How prophets and kings accomplished their respective 
missions, how each explained the mission of the other, how 
much was learned by their errors and imperfections because 
there was a higher ruler and teacher than either, I may, if 
God permit, consider in future sermons. We may find that 
the great ultimate objects which the divine ministers* were 
to keep in sight do not in the least prevent them from sug¬ 
gesting to us innumerable hints and discovering the deepest 
principles for oxir guidance in the commonest transactions of 
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OUT lives. The more earnestly we desire to understand 
God’s ways to us, and how we may walk in His ways, the 
more light will these records afford us. 

One glimpse of such light, I think, you may have obtained 
from the subject which has occupied us this afternoon. You 
may have seen how possible it is in our dealings with our 
fellow creatures to fight too obstinately with their wilful- 
ncss, bemuse we do not thoroughly appreciate the evil of it. 
We fancy that we can resist it by strengthening certain 
mud banks which had a real worth when they were formed, 
but which were intended for a purpose that has been fill- 
filled. If we saw how mighty the flood was, what it was 
likely to sweep away, we should feel that we needed some 
diviner and more permanent defence. That we may bring 
forth deep and eternal principles into fuller manifestation, 
wc should not scruple to concede that for which we have a 
strong personal affection; we should acknowledge that the 
.sins of rulers must lead to changes wc cannot contemplate 
without fear; we should even adopt names and titles of 
which we have a reasonable dread. Our best maxims, our 
dearest heirlooms are worthless and dead if they do not bear 
witness of the Living God. He may sanctify and conse¬ 
crate that which seems most opposed to them. This lesson 
I think is one of frequent and various application in our 
individual and national experience. There is another still 
more precious, that we should never despair when a people 
appears to be most bent on mischief—^not even when all 
powers, civil and spiritual, are conspiring with it. Samuel 
had, more than once or twice in his life, an excuse for think¬ 
ing that all these influences were leading to the ruin of 
his land. Yet deliverance came through the very acts which 
these evils made necessary. 
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And this was one of a series of instances in which selfwill 
was found to serve the purposes of a high' and gracious Will. 
The last of that series explained the meaning of all that 
went before. “ Of a truth, Lord,” said the little band of 
disciples who were gathered in the upper room of Jerusalem 
—“ Of a truth, Lord, against thy holy child Jesus, were 
gathered together both Herod and Pontius Pilate, and all 
the people of the Jews; to do what thy hand and thy 
counsel had prepared before to be done.” Oh, that while 
we lay to heart this consolation we may also join in the 
prayer which followed it. “ And now, Lord, grant that 
thy servants may with all boldness speak thy word, and 
that signs and wonders may be done in the name of thy holy 
child Jesus.” 
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1 SAMUEL, XIX. 24. 

Wherefore, they aay, ‘‘''Is Saul also among the Prophets?'' 

This question, wliicli became proverbial, is referred in the 
Book of Samuel to two different incidents in the life of 
Saul. Ho is said to have met a troop of prophets before he 
was chosen king, when ho was known only as the son of 
Kish the Benjamite, and to have been suddenly seized with 
their Spirit. He is said in the latter and degenerate period 
of his reign, when ho was persecuting David, to have gone 
down to Ttamah in search of his son-in-law, “ and the Spirit 
of God came on him and he went on and prophesied until 
he came to Naioth in Eamah.” It is the fashion of.our 
times to suppose that these must be two versions of the 
same fact preserved by different chroniclers, and brouglit 
together by some careless compiler. 1 venture to think 
that that solution of the difficulty is not a necessary one, 
not even the most probable one. I believe that there occur 

t: 
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in most of our lives events, often separated by many years, 
which look as if one was the repetition of the other. I 
fancy that those who reflect, may discover in such recurring 
incidents very striking, often very sad, memorials of what 
they have been and of what they are; very awful witnesses 
of their own identity, amidst all the changes that have be¬ 
fallen them, and the more terrible changes that have taken 
place within them. As it sometimes assists a man’s medita¬ 
tions to walk amongst the same trees under the shade of which 
he walked, or to watch the sea from the same point from 
which he watched it, twenty or thirty years before; so these 
startling revivals of past experiences, these relapses into states 
of feeling that have been imknown for a long season, must 
be more powerful revelations to him respecting the unity of 
the past and present in his inward history. And, if so, a 
faithful biographer will be careful to record such pairs of 
events. He will find them especially useful in making the 
life of his, hero intelligible. They will give his reader, 
though he may not know why, a sense that he is meeting 
with an actual man, not merely with a man in a book. 

We shall understand better how this observation applies 
to Saul’s history, if we trace it as it is delivered in the 
Bible. There is a way of presenting what is called the 
rationale of the Bible narratives, stripping them of their 
mystical and theological adjuncts, which I do not profess to 
follow. If I did, I should have to tell you thatj Saul was 
chosen by the people of Israel, because he was the tallest 
and strongest man among them ; that while the novelty of 
royalty lasted, he retained his popularity; that he.lost it 
partly through the influence of the prophet Samuel, who 
feared that he was breaking loose from his influence and 
taking a course of his o%vn, and who therefore represented 
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him as having violated some of the duties which belonged 
to a theocratic sovereign; that a young and brilliant rival 
put forward by this venerated teacher supplanted him in 
the affection of his people and even of his own family; that 
jealousy at the admiration which was excited by this adven¬ 
turer, and fear that he would actually obtain the kingdom, 
overthrew his reason; that he fell into wild, arbitrary, and 
desperate courses, provoked a war with the Philistines, and 
died in battle. It seems to some that the records of our 
book become vastly more real when they are put into this 
modern dress and made to look as if tliey had been taken 
out of a jounial of th# day. And I do not deny that 
such paraphrases may be an escape from the dryness and 
formality with which Scripture naiTatives are sometimes 
offered to us, as if they referred to beings of a different na¬ 
ture from our own; as if, because they speak of God, they 
have nothing to do with man. But I venture to doubt 
whether the phraseology of newspajiers is after all the most 
real, the most human, the most historical; whetlier the 
conventional formulas which describe so readily and so sa¬ 
tisfactorily to our minds the causes that produce popular 
or royal follies or perversities, do convey any distinct or 
living impressions to ns; whether we must not render the 
modem dialect back into the ancient one from which we 
have translated it, before we can hope honestly to under¬ 
stand it, or to bring what passes among ourselves into com¬ 
parison or correspondence with the history that is delivered 
in it. 

For instance, it may be very true and very needful to 
remember that the height of Saul’s stature and the comeli¬ 
ness of his person, had much to do with his being made the 
first king of Israel. But if instead of saying that the people 

c 2 
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elected him for this reason, we follow the Scrijiture narra¬ 
tive strictly, and say that he being a member of an insig¬ 
nificant family in the. smallest tribe of Israel, and therefore 
being most unlikely to be. seleetwl by the people, and having 
no dream of any sueh honor for himself, was marked out by 
God as the person on whom He would bestow it.—T believe 
we shall obtain a light, not ujron this fact only, but upon 
a multitude, that have occurred in the history of the world, 
whieh stand in great need of exjdanation, and wliieh are 
certaiidy not exjdained by the eommonplaces of ordinary 
namitors, even if they call themselves philosophical. In a. 
number of eases (the, annals of cvq^y nation, and of almost 
ever}' age, sup])ly some) an inconceivably tritliug incident, 
as trifling as that of Sard going out in search of his 
father’s asses, has brouglit forth the man whom a people, 
feel to be, not selected by them, but given to them; 
whom they adopt and embrace, they know not why; and 
who, whether or not he is able, to guide and govern them, 
proves to be. a faithful representative of their own state of 
mind, the very ty]ic and embodiment of that character and 
these habits of mind whieh they are themselves exhibiting. 
This is the fact. It has nothing to do with theortes about who 
are or ought to be the choosers of a ruh'.r, with the maxims 
whieh guide or should guide their choice of him. He is 
there; he comes to them. Whether you like it or not, you 
must refer, you do refer, his appearance to some invisible- 
agency Yon may call that agency. Chance, if you like. If 
you know no other name, that is of course the one which you 
will resort to. If you arc content with it, there is no more 
to be said. But mankind has not been content with it. 
Men have said, there must be an order in these events appa¬ 
rently so fortuitous. They have insisted upon knowing 
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something about tliat order and who directs it. If now in 
tins nineteenth century, this century of science, you clioose to 
say, there is vo order in all this—your language at all events 
sounds as if you were retrograding not progressing, as il’ 
you were falling back upon the crudest notions of barbimsin. 
Hut if not, you may listen to the way in which the Scripture 
accounts for one of these instances, and in that one for 
all, whensoever and wheresoever they take place. He, it 
sa}'s, who governed the Israelites, who was their real king, 
had taught His judge .and jirophct tliat he was not to resist 
tlie craving of the people—though it was a self-willed, idola¬ 
trous, mischievous craving—to have a ruh'r of their armies 
who sliould mak(! them like the nations round about; that 
he was to yield to them .and let them have their way. And 
now, it is said, God appointed the king who would answer 
to the desires of this people, who was the. kind of man that 
they had conceived of, cast in their own mould, distinguished 
from them chiefly by mere outward superiority, the very 
jK'rson who rvould cause them to experience that which it 
Wiis absolutely necessary for them to ex])eriencc. Scripture 
says that Samuel the prophet was taught to ])crceive that 
this was the man whom God had chosen for them; that he 
anointed him; and that he became their king accord- 
ingly. 

We are not told any remarkable points in the character 
or early discipline of the man who was appointed to this 
office; there were probably none to tell. Hut as 1 have 
often had occasion to notice in the earlier Scripture narra¬ 
tives, ti man not distinguished from his fellows by any pecu¬ 
liar gifts, merely a specimen of the ordinary, the most ordi- 
nary, human material, may nevertheless be brought most 
livingly before us ; avc may be compelled to feel that he is 
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an individual man one of ourselves and simply as such to 
care for him. 

We must read the story of Saul’s journey in search of the 
asses; of his servant’s advice to him about the prophet, “ the 
honorable man, the man of God,” whose words would surely 
come to pass, and who might tell them the way they should 
go; of the maidens coming down the hill to draw water, 
who told him how the people were gone up to the high place 
to a sacrifice, and how the seer would presently come to 
bless it; of the first meeting of the Benjamite with the holy 
man, and of the wonder with which he heard that a por¬ 
tion of the sacrifice was set apart for him, and that the 
desire of Israel was upon him and upon his father’s house— 
we must read this story oftentimes in order to imderstand 
how a few lines may bring a whole picture before us, 
and make us acquainted with what is passing in a region 
into which a mere picture cannot lead us. The historian 
does not talk about the subjects of his narrative, but shews 
them to us. All is, in the strictest sense of the word, dra¬ 
matical. The men are made known to us in their doings, 
and we feel that there is a clear light falling upon them from 
above by which we are enabled to see them. 

Then comes in that passage in the story of Saul to which 
1 alluded before. It is thus foretold to him by Samuel. 
“ When thou art departed from me to-day, thou shalt then 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre, in the border of Benja¬ 
min at Zelzah. Then shalt thou go on forward from thence 
and thou shalt come to the plain of Tabor, and there shall 
meet thee three men going up to God to Bethel, one 
carrying three kids, and another carrying three loaves of 
bread, and another carrying a bottle of wine. And they 
will salute thee and give thee two loaves of bread, which 
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thou shalt receive at their hand. After that thou shalt 
come to the hill of God, where is the garrison of the Phi¬ 
listines. And it shall come to pass when thou art come 
thither to the city, that thou shalt meet a company of pro¬ 
phets coming down from the high place, with a psaltery, 
and a tahrct, and a pipe, and a harp before them, and they 
shall prophesy. And the Spirit of the Lord will come 
upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt 
be turned into another man,”—1 Samuel, x. 2—6. 

There are moments, you may all have noticed them, in 
the mind of the dullest, most prosaic man, when unknown 
springs seem to be opened in him, when either some new 
and powerful affection, or quite as often the sense of a 
vocation, fills him with thoughts and causes him to utter 
words which are quite alien from his ordinary habits, and 
yet which you are sure he cannot have been taught by any 
other person—they have in them such a pledge and savour 
of originality. You say involuntarily, “ he seemed for the 
moment quite inspired, he became another man.” Are you 
not also half inclined to say, “ Now, for the first time, the 
man has come forth. Hitherto a cold barren nature, or a 
formal education has choked up the life that was in him; 
now it is bursting through artificial dams, through mud 
barriers. Now we can see what is in him.” Soon perhaps 
he sinks back into what he was before. There are no more 
traces of that splendour than of a sunset after the shades of 
night have closed in; but it has been; it has brought some¬ 
thing to light which you could never have dreamed of but 
for that momentary appearance; you feel as if you had a 
right to think of the man, to measure his capacity, by tliat 
which spoke forth in him at that instant more than by all 
the rest of his existence. 
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Now it is a fact of this kind which this record discloses 
to us. Only it is a fact not separated from the law and 
principle of it, hut explaining that law and principle to us. 
“ God gave him another heart, the Spirit of God came upon 
him ”—these are the words which tell us what that pro¬ 
phetic impulse denoted. Then Saul became conscious of 
thoughts and desires altogether new and wonderful. The 
same earth and skies were about him, but he himself was 
different. lie looked out upon all things with different 
eyes. And this was because the Spirit of God had appre¬ 
hended him. lie could not doubt that God was speaking 
to him, down in that region which the vulture’s eye had not 
seen: a transmuting, life-giving ])ower had penetrated 
there ; it had claimed his obedience, and lie had yielded to 
it. He could not but connect this power with the office to 
which he had been so suddenly called. How could he be 
a king, if he were still the same feeble, jialtry creature, that 
lie had been ? Did he not need some mighty influence to 
lit liirn for his work? And was it strange that He who 
chose him for that work should enable him to fulfil it? 
However unwonted then might be the thoughts wdiich 
stirred in him and the words which he poured forth, they 
could not have come from some imcgular tumultuous ex¬ 
citement; they must have proceeded from the very spirit of 
calmness and Order. Saul was among the proplicts precisely 
because he confessed the presence of such a spirit of calm¬ 
ness and order. For this was the faith of the prophets, 
this was the design of their appointment, to be witnesses 
by what they said, and what they did, and what theywere, 
that men, whether they be kings or subjects, are not to 
be the sport of outward accidents and chance impulses, but 
to act habitually as the servants and scholars of a divine 
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master, wlio can show them the patli in which they arc 
to go, can give them continual inward illumination, can 
raise them to a point from which they may overlook the 
world around, and interpret the course of it. 

This was the jjreparation and discipline of a king, in all 
essentials the discipline and preparation which every king 
rcfpiires and must undergo who is to rule a people righte¬ 
ously and wisely, not following the bent of his own incli¬ 
nations, not swayed by some bias from without, but being 
under the dominion of an invisible and righteous Will, 
obeying that he may exercise dominion over his fellow-men. 
Wliat tlie Scripture teaches us in the next j)art of the story, 
is that Saul did not continue the subject of this government, 
and therefore that lie became by degrees feebh^, reckless, 
and tyriuinical. Tlic stej)s of the facilis descensus .are 
carefully noted. 

Saul is no monster who has won power by false means and 
then plunges at once into a reckless abuse of it—^no apostate 
wlio casta off the belief in God, and sets up some Ammonite 
or riiocnieian idol, lie merely forgets the Lord and teacher 
who had imparted to him that new life and inspiration ; lie, 
merely foils to remember that he is under a law and tliat he 
has a vocation. Samuel, according to modem expositoi's 
of the story, was angry, because he felt that he was losing 
his own influence over the mind of the, king. No, he was 
angry because the king was so much the slave of his influ¬ 
ence, or of any influence that was exerted over him for the 
moment; because he was losing the sense of responsibility to 
One higher than a prophet, to One who had appointed him to 
rule not in his own right, but as the minister and executor 
of the divine righteousness. It was a light transgression, 
you will say, that Saul made haste to perform a sacrifice 
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without waiting for the person who was appointed hy the 
law to perform it. Perhaps you may think it was a 
sign of the king’s devotion; how could he neglect a reli¬ 
gious duty for the sake of a formality ? But, in that indif¬ 
ference to law, lay the seeds of arbitrary government, the 
pretensions of an autocrat. In that eagerness to do a reli¬ 
gious service, lay the seeds of the superstition which God 
by His covenant and statutes was undermining; since all 
superstition lies in the neglect of the truth which Samuel 
proclaimed, that obedience is better than the fat of rams, 
that sacrifices are not to buy God’s good will, but are acts 
of submission to it. It may seem to some as if Samuel 
was enjoining a very rigorous course, when he complained 
of Saul for sparing Agag the king of the Amalekites, and 
the best of the flocks and the herds. But a king who let 
his jieople rush upon the prey when they were sent to prmish 
an unrighteous nation, the crimes of which had reached a 
full measure, was forgetting the very functions of a Jewish 
sovereign, and was turning conquest into that which it 
was not to be, a gratification of covetousness, a means of 
aggrandisement. The king who heeded the voice of his 
army in such a matter, showed that he was not their leader 
but their tool and slave. The king who pretended to keep 
the booty for the purpose of ofieriug sacrifice to the Lord his 
God, was evidently beginning to play the hypocrite, to make 
the serviee of God an excuse for acts of selfishness, and so to 
introduce all that is vilest in king-craft as well as priest¬ 
craft. Samuel the prophet was not trying to keep alive 
the harbits which these names express, that he might •main¬ 
tain the dignity of his own office. That office enjoined him 
to bear the most emphatical protest against them. He was 
bound to tell Saul, that if he forgot that he was a servant 
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and fancied himself absolute, his true condition would be 
shewn him, for that the kingdom would be rent from him 
and given to another. 

The next passages of the story belong properly to the 
history of David; I reserve them, therefore, for next 
Sunday. But the progress of Saul’s fear and jealousy of 
the young man concerning whom the virgins of Israel 
sang, “ Saul has slain his thousands, but David has slain 
his tens of thousands,” is a part of the present subject. 
Tlicre arc many ways, no doubt, of describing how such a 
passion as this enters into the soul and takes a direction 
towards a person who had once been loved, is baffled 
for a while, sometimes gives way to fits of returning affec¬ 
tion, then absorbs the man completely, till it bticomes an 
ungoverned phrenzy prompting the most extravagant and 
ferocious acts. But 1 think that one who is considering 
the subject in earnest, trying to turn it to account for 
himself and his fellow men, will do well to pause before he 
abandons the language in which the Bible speaks of this 
awful mental process, and takes up with any other. It tells 
us that “ the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.” This was before 
David had awakened his fears, while he was still a shep¬ 
herd boy, sent for to soothe him with his harp. The words 
therefore describe an earlier state of mind, one which 
the story we have considered already will make suffi¬ 
ciently clear to us. That calm Spirit of trust and hope 
which had once come upon Saul, had been resisted and 
grieved; he had forgotten that such a Spirit had been given 
him to be his guide and counseller, his wisdom to under¬ 
stand God’s commands, his strength to obey them. And 
now there had come an evil spirit from the Lord, an accus- 
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ing conscience warning him of what he had been, throwing 
its dark shadow upon the present, making the future look 
dim and gloomy. All ghastly apparitions haunt a mind iu 
this condition. It sees nothing as it is. It secs innumer¬ 
able things which are not. Much physical disease probably 
attends the moral derangement. The palpable and mon¬ 
strous distortions which arise out of it, arc such as friends 
naturally seek to cure by outward applications and diver¬ 
sions. The servants of Saul, who could not probe the seat 
of their m'aster’s disoi'der, suggested the wisest of all me¬ 
thods for removing its external symptoms. Tiie music was 
more than a mere palliative. It brought back for the time 
the .sense of a true order, a secret, inward hannony, an 
as.sm’ance that it is near every man and that he may enter 
into it. A wonderful message, no doubt, to a king or a 
common man, bettc^r than a great multitude of words, a con¬ 
tinual projdieey that there is a Deliverer who can take the 
vulture from the heart and unbind the sufferer from the 
rock ; but not, (as many, I suppose, must bitterly know), 
the deliverer itself. 

And, therefore, at the next turn of the story, the evil 
.s]»irit has become an evil ,s])irit indeed. It is still called Jin 
evil s])irit “ from the Lord.” For that which torments us, 
suid does not sufter us to sink into the ease and security we 
long for, has smcly a commission from God for oiir good, 
though it come with a thousand dark suggestions which 
cannot be from Him, which arc perpetual incitements to 
rebellion against Him. But now this spirit which was 
preying upon the man himself, has found another object; it 
has become a gnawing suspicion and hatred against an in¬ 
nocent man, a feeling that he has some deep plot against 
the life of his king and father, and that all Saul’s children 
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are plotting with him. Surely this feeling of suspicion 
more explains to us than any thing else, the nature of the 
retribution which a man brings upon himself by tampering 
with evil thoughts and imaginations, by trifling witli the 
loving power which is so close to him, and so ready to 
nourish him witli wholesome and gracious food. Eveiy 
one of us perhaps has had converse enough with this 
demon, has dallied enough with his dark hints, to know 
how true the Scripture portrait must be, even though, by 
God’s great mercy, we may have been saved fre^n catching 
the entire likeness of it. Awful as is the misery which the 
indulgence of this sin causes to others, yet the punislunent 
wliich it inflicts upon the heart that is the scat of it, the 
madness which it produces there, is something more terrible 
still. We arc surely waranted in hoping that in a multi¬ 
tude of cases it is a healing discipline; that the utter humi¬ 
liation which it produces works out blessings though they 
may never appear; though the soul may seem to sink and 
go out in utter bewilderment and desolation. 

1 have not tried to ascertain the point at whicli the moral 
guilt of Haul ends, and his madness begins. The Ihblc 
docs not hint at a settlement of that question. It belongs 
in this case, as in all cases, to Him who said “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged, for with what judgment ye judge ye 
shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete it shall 
be measm-ed to you again.” It is enough for us to know, 
and to tremble as we know, that the loss of all capacity for 
discerning between right and wrong, a hopeless inversion 
of rule and order, a loss of all the kingly faculties wliich 
enable us to exercise an influence over others or ourselves, 
may be the rightful and natural result of indulging any one 
hatefiil passion, of forgetting the. special work which God 
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has committed to us, of acting as if we were our own mas¬ 
ters, and could do without Him. On the other hand, it is 
for the relief and comfort of our minds to believe, as we are 
taught to believe by all lawgivers and moralists, that there 
are conditions of mind to which we must not and dare not 
impute moral delinquency; a still greater and deeper com¬ 
fort to know, that in these conditions, as well as in those 
where there is most of wilful wrong, God may still be car¬ 
rying on His own great and wonderful work of “ bringing 
souls out of darkness and the shadow of death, of breaking 
their bonds asunder.” 

There are glimpses of light in the later life of Saul, which 
we refer at once to this divine source, which it would be 
sinful to refer to any other. The love and loyalty of David 
in sparing his life, were not unreivarded. They struck'out 
sparks of love in him; they made it evident that there was 
something deeper and healthier beneath all his strangest 
distortions of mind. And that sacred inspiration, of which 
our text speaks, which recalled the almost forgotten ques¬ 
tion “ Is Saul among the prophets?” though it came mixed 
with a kind of wild insanity, though it was no longer the 
prophetical utterance of a calm, heaven-possessed soul, 
though it was like the sound of the wind through a broken 
and fallen building, yet proclaimed that God’s spirit, which 
blowcth where it listeth, had not left this building to be a 
mere possession for the birds of night. 

Even in the last act which is recorded of Saul on the 
night before his death—^his resorting to the witches whom 
he hhd himself forbidden—^there is a strange and mad confu¬ 
sion between a real desire to know the mind of God, and a 
feeling that to him it cotdd only be declared through some 
evil agent. He has a longing to see the friend of his youth, 
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the true counsellor from whom he had severed himself, 
and when the deceiver produces some lying semblance 
of the departed prophet, his imagination quickly invests it 
with reality. He feels that the presence of the reprover 
and friend is there. “ And he fell straightway all along on 
the earth and was sore afraid because of the words of Samuel, 
and there was no strength in him.” 

A strange preparation for the fight on the coming day, 
when “ The men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, 
and fell down slain in Mount GilBoa. And the Philistines 
followed hard upon Saul and upon his .sons. And the Philis¬ 
tines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, Saul’s 
sons. And the battle went sore against Saul, and the archers 
hit him, and he was sore wounded of the archers. Then 
said Saul unto his armour-bearer. Draw thy sword and 
thrust me through therewith, lest these uncircumcised come 
and thrust me through and abuse me. But his armour- 
bearer would not, for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul 
took a sword and fell upon it. And when his armour- 
bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell likewise upon his 
sword and died with him. So Saul died, and his three 
sons, and his armour-bearer, and all his men, that same 
day together. And when the men of Israel that were on 
the other side of the valley, and they that were on the other 
side Jordan, saw that the men of Israel fled, and that 
Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities and 
fled, and the Philistines came and dwelt in them. And 
the Philistines put Saul’s attnour in the house of Ashtaroth, 
and they fastened his body to the wall of Bethshan.”— 
2 Samuel, xxxi. This was the end of Saul and of his 
kingdom. 

He who was to be the restorer of this kingdom, sang 
cf Saul and Jonathan on the day when he heard of their 
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fall. “ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided.” Was this an idle 
flattery by one who knew it to be false, of a man whom 
• flattery could please no longer ? I believe it was nothing 
of the kind. David spoke what he felt at that moment, and 
he would not have wished to recall the words afterwards. 
He had known a loveliness and pleasantness in the life of 
Saul, which all its after discords could not make him forget. 
He had known a real man under the name. A false man 
had borne it too. The'ope was dead; the other was still 
alivefin his memory and heart. Other questions, agitating, 
perplexing, almost maddening, he could leave to Him who 
only could resolve tliem. There were symbols of reconcilia¬ 
tion in the deaths of Saul and Jonathan. The father and 
son who had been often so unnaturally separated, were united 
at last. David was privileged to think of them together, 
to let the tenderness of the one efface the hard treatment 
of the other; to feel that God had meant them to be one in 
heart and act, though the evil and dark spirit to which 
Saul had yielded himself tore them asunder. 

Brethren I believe it is not dangerous but safe, not a 
homage to falsehood but to truth, in our judgement of those 
who are departed, to follow David’s example. We may 
dwell upon bright and hallowed moments of lives that have 
been darkened by many shadows, polluted by many sins; 
those moments may be welcomed as revelations to us of 
that which God intended His creatures to be; we may feel 
that there has been a loveliness in them which God gave 
them, and which their own evil could not take. away. 
‘We may think of this loveliness as if it expressed the 
inner purpose of their existence; the rest may be for us as 
though it were not. As nature, with her old mosses and 
her new spring foliage, hides the ruins which man has made. 
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and gives to the fallen tower and broken cloister a beauty 
scarcely less than that which belonged to them in their 
prime, so human love may be at work too, ‘ softening and 
concealing, and busy with her hand in healing’ the rents 
which have been made in God’s nobler temple, the habita¬ 
tion of His own Spirit. If it were lawfiil in the old time 
to cover with love and hope a multitude of transgressions, 
it cannot be less lawful now that the earth is overshadowed 
with a mercy that blotteth out iniquity and transgression 
and sin; when the blood of sprinkling has a mightier voice 
than that which cries for vengeance; when the atoning sacri¬ 
fice reveals lieigths and lengths and depths and breadths 
of love in whieh we must rejoice to be lost. 

But oh! brethren, if this be a lesson which it is lawful 
to take up and apply to our friends and brethren, it should 
come in another form, with another force, to ourselves. 
There has been some moment, some one fleeting moment, in 
the life of every man, even the most thoughtless, when he 
has had dreams of better things, when he has heard the voices 
of the prophets coming with their harp and their tabret 
down the hill, when he has joined their company and has 
caught their strains. There may have been a time when 
it has been said of him, “ What! is he too among the pro¬ 
phets? Has he found that life is real, and that it is not to 
go out in miserable efforts for self-advancement or in more 
miserable self-indulgence, that it is to be consecrated to the 
service of God and man ?” That hour, that moment was 
the hour, the moment of thy life, friend and brother. To 
that, Gud would raise and assimilate the whole of it. Oh! 
do not let the sluggish, turbid current of your ordinary 
days seem to you that which truly represents to you what 
you are, what you are able to be. No, the time when you 

D 
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made the holiest resolutions, when you struggled most with 
the powers of evil, when you said it should not he your 
master, when Love corKpiered you and freed you from other 
chains that you might wear her chains, fhat^ that was the 
true; inile.x to the. Diviiu; purpose, concerning you ; that tells 
you what the Spirit ol‘ God is every hour working in you 
that you may he. Yf>u may not he able to revive the feeling 
which you had then, hut He. who gave you the feeling. Tie 
is witli you, is striving with you, that you may will and do 
of His good ph'asure. Only do not strive with Him that 
He may leave, you to yourself and to the power of evil. 

But if you should have engaged in that mad struggle, 
and heen to your own ruin a eonqueror in it, if you should 
have snee.eeded in quenching that voice, of Love which you 
once heard speaking in your heart, and now you can hear 
nothing Imt hoarse and dissonant voices of evil omen—oh ! 
yet lie sure that the >S|)irit of God does not desert the work 
of His own hands, that He is still hovering about the habi¬ 
tation in which He desires to dwell. And if, when you 
meet with old friends from whom you have heen long 
estranged, there should eoine hack something of the youth¬ 
ful impulse, soine of those heart-yeanijngs and songs of 
lio])e which you poured forth then, though mixed with tur¬ 
bulence and confusion, and hardly to he distinguished fnmi 
the ra.\nngs of m.adncss, yet the question may he asked 
again, “Is he. too among the prophets?” and it is a God 
will answer that question as it w^as not answere,d before, if 
you desire not the power of the prophets, but their obe¬ 
dience, not that you may speak inspired words, hut tltat-you 
may have the humble and contrite heart which He does not 
despise. 
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PSALM LXXVJII. 71—72. 

/A' r//o.<ie David aUv Ilin mtd took hint away from 

the nheep-fohh; as he was following the (toes great with 
young ones^ He took him., that he might feed Jacoh His 
people, and Israel Ills inheritanai. 

Oriectohs to the history of the Old Tc.stamcnt have dwelt 
much upon the title, “ the man after God’s own heart,” 
Avhich is given so continually to David. “ Ls he not,” they 
have said, “ directly charged with adultery and niurde.r, 
murder of a very base kind and for the basest purpose V 
Are there not passages in his life recorded witliout condem¬ 
nation which arc indefensible upon any moral principles 
which we acknowledge? Do not some of his worst sicts 
belong to his later years, when one would have expected to 
sec his passions subdued, his higher qualities matured and 
perfected ? Is this the man whom a righteous God would 
declare to be the object of His especial complacency ? What 
must wb think of the book which teaches us to believe that 
he was thus regarded ? What impressions must it leave 
upon us of the divine character, what possible help can it 
afford us in forming our own ?” 
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Divines have very often met these questions with an 
answer of this kind. “ The epithet which you complain of,” 
they have said, ‘‘ l)elongs to David not personally hut offi¬ 
cially. He was called out by God to restore the kingdom 
which Saul had destroyed, to .subdue the Philistines and 
the surrounding nations, to raise up a family of kings of the 
tril)e of Judah. These purjwscs he accomplished. He did 
the work which he was appointed to do. He fulfilled God’s 
counsel. So far he was a man after God’s own heart. His 
moral delinquencies are recorded, that we may know where 
the divine approbation sto])s short.” 

I believe that this explanation never satisfied the minds 
of those who availed themselves of it. I am sure that it 
never satisfied the mind of any simple or devout reader. 
The notion of official virtue belongs to a very low code of 
ethics indeed. In a very artificial state of society we some¬ 
times separate the workman from the work; we speak of 
that as done faithfully and honestly, while Ik; is unfaithful 
and dishonest. The possibility of such a sepiiration un¬ 
doubtedly cjtists; but we all know that it is one of the 
greatest and most frightful anomalies that it .should exist; 
we all long for the time when it shall exist no longer. 
Statesmen possessing no high-flown morality, trained in the 
school of party politics, have rejected the vulgar distinction 
between the bad man and the bad king, as inconsistent with 
experience. Lying, the great sin of the individual, has 
been proved to be the fatal sin of the monarch, that which 
makes all aptitude for business, all clearness of perception, 
all skill in devising theories, even higher qualities than 
these, practically inefficient, or positively mischievous. How 
then con a believer in the Bible transfer to it a habit of 
thinking which we aVe trying to banish from common life ? 
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How can he imagine that the book which he holds to be 
essentially true, should sanction and consecrate one of our 
most pernicious falsehoods? 

A very little reflection upon the words themselves, still 
more a slight study of the history of David, should surely 
have prevented any man from resorting to this kind of apo¬ 
logy. “ (rod,” we hear again and again in Scripture, “ trieth 
the reins.” That general principle is applied expressly 
to the. case of David. The Lord said to Samuel, wlien he 
was about to anoint the eldest son of Jesse, '' Man looketh 
on the outward appearance; but the Lord looketli on the 
heart.” What can be so direct a contradiction of this 
statement, as the notion that David was after God’s own 
heart, because he did certain outward acts which were in 
eonfonnity with the divine mind and pleasure ? And surely 
if there is a man in the sacred history or in any history 
whom it is iin]U)ssihle to think of merely as an official actor, 
that man is the shepherd-boy who became king of Israel. 
'I'here is no one who has so marked a personality, no one 
with whose inward life and struggles we are so well ac- 
(juaiuted. Whatever he is, we feel that his whole mind and 
will are thrown into the words which he speaks ahd the 
deeds which he does. And in no life are the king and the 
man so entirely and inseparably blended. In his highest 
raptures, in the utterances of his greatest anguish, we arc 
reminded continually that he is to become a king, or that 
he is one. On the other hand, his sins are not treated a.s 
what w'c call in our artificial nomenclature, private sins; 
they afe the sins of a king, affecting multitudes besides 
himself. As such they are denounced, as such they are 
punished. 

T think it must have been the obviousness of this fact in 
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the scriptural records, which misled the commentators into 
this dangerous method of jostitying them. They saw that 
David was spoken of as intended hy God for a king, while 
he was a sliepherd boy. They perceived that all his various 
and romantic adventures were preparing him for a throne ; 
they were struck with the consciousness, in his own mind, 
of a destiny and a work which were to be accomplished. 
They could not but be aware, that every thing which was 
greatest, best, purest, in him, had reference to a divine 
mission which he was to execute for his country. They 
could not be mistaken that lie was educated for a special 
office. Unhappily they forgot to ask themselves what the 
education for such an office implied, what we are actually 
told about it in the Bible. Had they followed the guidance 
of the history for which they were trying to make ingenious 
excuses, they might have fomid how truly the education of 
the divine king was the education of a man; they might 
have come to understand what it was in the old days to be 
a man after God’s own heart, what it is in our days ; they 
itiight have attained through that knowledge to a far deeper 
sense of the nature and cause of David’s sins, to a more 
earnest repentance for their own. Some of these blessirigs 
may, I hope, come to us, my brethren, while we seek to 
understand the nature of David’s discipline. I shall con¬ 
fine myself this afternoon to the years which he passed be¬ 
fore the death of Saul, the period which is indicated by the 
words of the text. The time of Ins actual government, de¬ 
scribed in the following sentence, “ So he fed them with a 
faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all 
his power,” I reserve for another occasion. 

When I speak of David as having the consciousness of a 
divine calling or mission in eveiy period of his life, I do 
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not m(^'an that he was haunted in the sheepfolds with dreams 
of some great lionor to come upon him hereafter. Those to 
whom such dreams come, are commonly impatient of the 
mean jx)sition in which tliey find themselves. What 1 ap¬ 
prehend h(i felt was, that he had a call to the work in which 
he was then migaged. lie must have hclieved that the 
Ood of his fatliers, He and no other, had appointed him to 
take care of tlie few sheep in the wilderness which .Icssc 
had trusted him with. A strange thought, that the ta.sks 
whicli fell to him hccausc he was the youngest son of the 
lionsc, could he task^in which the Most High (Jod who 
tilled Heaven and earth, interested Himself. But it was 
the thought which made David’s life tolerable to him, the 
only one which coidd have enabled him to work without 
becoming the slave of his work. The shepherd’s life brought 
him into wide, 0 })en j)lain8, to hill-sides that were lonely by 
day as well as night. How awfid to feel himself there, him 
the poor she])hcrd, an atom amidst the infinity of nature! 
But an atom which breathed, which thought, which, in the 
<le])th of its nothingness, felt that it was higher and mon^ 
wonderful than the univer.se which was able, and sometimes 
seemed ready, to crush it. iShepherd-boy, what art thou ? 
(Jhild of the covenant, what art thou ? Fearful questions, 
to which the hills and the skies could give no answer. But 
the boy pursued h^s task. He led the .sheep to their pas¬ 
times, he took them to the streams, he followed them into 
thickets and ravines wliere they had lost themselves. These 
j)oor silly creatures were worthy of David’s diligence. And 
then the answer came. “ Tlie Lord is my shepherd ; 1 shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green ])astures. He 
leaileth me beside the still waters. He leadeth me in the, 
paths of righteousness. Yea, though J walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; fo*! Thou 
art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff, they strengthen me.” 
What a revelation to the soul of a youth! A Guide near 
him, with him, at every moment,—as actual a guide as he 
was to tlie sheep; a guide who must watch over a multi¬ 
tude of separate souls, as he watched over eaeh separate 
slieep, who must care to bind them together in one, as ho 
cared to bring tlic sheep into the same fold! 

Let us not suppose for an instant that David, as he prac¬ 
tised these duties and meditated upon them, gained some 
fine metaphors respecting the relations of faithful men to 
their Creator, which afterwards served to make him the 
poet of Israel. These thoughts and the shepherd life did 
bring forth that divine poetry, just because they were so 
intensely real, and because it was so intensely real. They 
sprung out of intense anxieties respecting himself. What 
had such anxieties to do with metaphors? His thoughts 
associated themselves with the humblest toils. What had 
they to do with metaphors ? His meditations were upon 
the I AM, upon Him before whom Moses hid his face. Who 
spoke in thunders upon Sinai. How dared he make Him a 
subject for metaphors? When God taught David to thiitk 
of Him as a shepherd. He took away that cold cloud-dra- 
pery with which we arc wont to invest Him; He brought 
him into contact with His actual jucscnpe and government. 
And do not fancy that, because this apjneheusion was direct 
and personal, it was narrow and local. Then, when he 
could think of God as One nigh and not afar off; then, when 
he could believe that He cared for him and cared for each 
of his brethren; then he could look up into the open sky 
with wonder, but without trembling, and say, “ When I 
behold Thy heavens, the work of Thy hands, the moon and 
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the stars which Thou hast ordained; Lord, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him ? Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
Angels, Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madcst him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hands—all sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of the 
Held. Oh Lord our Lord, how excellent is Thy Name 
in all the earth!” Then Hrst all hlature could sympathise 
with him, could call forth instead of crushing the energies 
of his own heart. For the heavens as they shone clear and 
bright before him after a long night-watching, declared the 
glory of the CJod who was his shepherd; the firmament 
shewed llis handywork. Day unto day, and night unto 
night, uttered speech and shewed knowledge. The sun 
came out of his bridal chamber, he went forth as a giant 
rejoicing to run his race, cairying a message to all nations 
concerning One whose law converted the soul of man, whose 
statutes made wise the simple. 

'I'liis was a hidden education, the education of a yoimg 
man’s heart. But it was cultivating the seeds which were 
to bring forth fmits in manly acts. Here we arc told 
in David’s words of some of the earliest of those fruits. 
“ Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and there came a lion 
and a bear and took a lamb out of the flock. And J went 
out after him and smote him and delivered it out of his 
mouth. And when he arose against me, I caught him by 
the beard and slew him.” David was learning the secret 
of invisible strength, what it is, and where and how it 
works: So there grew in him a scorn of that which lies in 
bulk and looks terrible to the eye! If the bear and the 
lion came out against one of his flock, it was his business 
to encounter them. And seeing that he was a man, made 
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in God’s image, made a little lower than the Angels, the 
child of God’s covenant, he could use the dominion that 
God had given to his race. The strength was not his. In 
that first battle, as in every one he was to fight hereafter, 
the Lord of Hosts was with him, the God of Jacob was his 
helper. 

The story tells us that there came to the house of Jesse, 
an old man whom all knew to be a prophet; that he came 
upon a strange errand which he scarcely understood himself 
—to anoint one of the sons of that family; that the eldest 
passed before him, and that the prophet was struck with his 
look and stature, and would have poured the oil on his 
head; that he was told that the Lord did not look on the 
outward appearance but tried the heart; that the other sons 
all passed by; that one was missing, (he being the youngest, 
and with the sheep); that when this youth, ruddy and fair 
to look upon, came in, Samuel was bidden to rise and 
anoint him. 

Here was the sign that all the inward discipline and pre¬ 
paration of David had an object, another object than merely 
to make him a faithful keeper of sheep, or even a wise and 
righteous man. But a divine sign is not a mere ceremony. 
It would be deceitful and insincere if there were not a ])re- 
sent blessing denoted by it, the cominuuication of an actual 
power to fit the man for tasks to which he has not hitherto 

e 

been ap])ointed. From that day forward, we are told, the 
Spirit of God came upon David. There was a power within 
him stirring him to thoughts and acts which connected him 
directly witli Israelites, with human beings. Yet with this 
new calling, with the cbnsciousuess of this new power, he 
still returned to his old work. It was his till some clear 
summons drew him from it. It had not lost its sacredness, 
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it could Btill impart wisdom to one who sought wisdom. 
There is a time in men’s lives, before they enter upon some 
great work to which they have been eonsecrated, a time 
when they are permitted to look back upon the years which 
they have already past, to sec them no longer as fragments, 
but as linked together, as having a divine purpose nmiiing 
through tliem which makes even their iiicohcrencies and 
discords intelligible. In such a time of retrospection, when 
tlie future is seen mirrored in the past, David may have 
found liis haq> much more than the mere solace of lonely 
hours, the mere resimnsc to his inward son-ows and thanks¬ 
givings. lie may have begun to know that he was speak¬ 
ing for other men as well as for himself; that there were 
close and intimate fibres uniting men utterly unlike and 
separated by tracts of time and space; that there is some 
mysterious source of these sympathies, some living (lentre 
who holds together the different portions of each man’s 
life, and in whom there is a general human life, of which 
all may partake. The Spirit of God which had taken pos¬ 
session of David, may have been teaching him these lessons 
and inspiring the song which was the utterance of them, 
before he was prepared to come forth as the actual deliverer. 
And that Spirit will assuredly have been preparing him for 
his after conflicts, by making him feel that he had, even 
then, enemies most fierce to struggle with, subjects most 
turbulent to subdue. The invisible God docs not make 
known to man that He is his Shepherd, without making 
known to him also, that there are invisible powers more 
fearful than bears and lions, which would tear llis flock 
asunder, which would bring each separate .sheep into the 
valley of the shadow of death. It may be true that the 
Psalms of David which speak most of enemies, belong to a 
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later period than this, when he was wrestling with flesh 
and hlood; but those psalms would not have been what 
they arc, they would not have expressed the fears and con¬ 
fidence of suflering people in all times, if the writer of them 
had not been trained to perceive what are the real and uni¬ 
versal foes of God’s creatures, before he had to engage with 
those who were tormenting him and his people. 

The passage of the Book of Samuel, which describes the 
battle of David with Goliath, is called by some of the wise 
men in our day a fragment from the heroic legends of the 
Hebrew people. I suppose this phraseology conveys some 
new and striking impression to the minds of those who use 
it, or it could not have become so popular as it is, here and 
elsewhere. I confess the old childish notion of a battle 
between a man with shields and buckler and greaves of 
brass, and a youth with a ruddy countenance who went 
forth with his sling and stone in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel, gives me a sense of reality, which I miss altoge¬ 
ther in the modem substitute for it. Why the story should 
be looked upon as an interpolated fragment I cannot con¬ 
ceive. It is entirely in the .spirit of all that goes before and 
of all that follows. David no doubt became a hero in the 
eyes of the men and the virgins pf Israel. But nothing is 
said by the historian to make us think him a hero. He 
comes down with food and a message from his father to his 
brothers; he hears from them only scornful words about 
the sheep he has left in the wilderness; Saul smiles at his 
boldness in thinking he can meet the Philistine; Goliath 
laughs, at him, and curses him by his gods. Every thing 
is said to make us feel the feebleness of the Israelitish cham¬ 
pion ; every thing to remind us that the nation of Israel 
was the witness for the nothingness of man in himself, for 
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the might of man when he knows that he is nothing, and 
puts his trust in the living God. We may write the Bible 
again; but as long as it remains what it is, this must be 
the sense of it. And this is the sense which human beings 
want now as in the times of old. We want to be reminded, 
as much in the age of all mechanical inventions and tri¬ 
umphs, as in the age of greatest barbarism, that the shield 
and the helmet, and the greaves of brass, do not constitute 
strength; that the sling and the stone in the hand of one 
who believes in invisible power, are ever the symbols and 
pledges of victory. If to disbelieve this is to cjist oft' He¬ 
brew old clothes, it is also to put on the most \nilgar worn 
out garments of tyraiiny and superstition; it is to fall dowti 
and worship brute force, to declare that to be the Lord. 
How soon we may come through our refinements, our civi¬ 
lization, our mock hero worship, to that last and most 
shameful prostration of the human spirit, God only knows. 
But He does know. And because He lives and is true, He 
will make it manifest in His own due time, that the law of 
His universe is not changed, and that by that law all true 
strength must be made perfect in weakness. 

David, however, did become a hero in the sight of the 
people; they celebrated in their songs and dances tlie 
.shcjdierd who had become the son of the king, and who 
slew his ten thousands, while Saul slew his thousands. A 
fearful crisis surely for him who had been learning by such 
slow silent discipline, and now by such a signal triumph, 
whence all glory comes! A dizzy height for a man to 
stand upon, who had also received the mysterious anoint¬ 
ing, and who might well dream that a kingdom was witliin 
his reach! He must have learned then, that there were 
stronger and nearer enemies than Goliath, who might turn 
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his boast into confusion, his life into a lie. He must have 
stnigglcd hard with those enemies; for we are told that he 
behaved liimself pnidently, that he was glad to soothe Saul 
when he was tormented by his evil spirit, that he fled from 
him instead of provoking his wrath. But if he had been 
under no better conduct than his own, his prudence, and 
the higher wisdom which was the source of it, would both 
have forsaken him; he would have snatched at a power 
which ho could only turn to the ruin of those over whom 
he exercised it. He was under a Teacher who did not 
leave him to himself, who was leading him through the 
terrible discipline of flattery, as He had through the quieter 
and safer experiences of his youth, to understand what a 
king is and what his dangers are; and who had yet higher 
lessons for him, to be leamt in another way. 

David as an outlaw, is to many a far loss jilcasant subject 
of contemplation, tlian the same David as a shepherd or as 
the chamjhon of Israel. JMost people feel the beauty of the 
story of Jonathan’s love for him, which binds these two 
jiortions of his history together. They can understand that 
the man who called forth such affections, must have had 
deejicr qualities in him than those which command the 
admiration of a multitude—if this .admiration was not itself 
]mid to those qualities, to the frank, warm, trastful heart 
which spoke out in his deeds rather than to the deeds 
merely in themselves. But the captain “ to whom every 
one resorted that was in distress, and every one who was 
discontented,” the fivebooter who made a foray one day 
upon the Philistines, and another went down to punish 
Nabal for not giving food to support his followers, affronts 
all our notions of what is decorous, and makes us think 
that we are reading the exploits of a border chief, rather 
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than a passage of a divine record. We certainly should 
not shrink from describing David in the terns in which the 
Bible itself describes him, nor try to make out a case for 
him or it, by distorting a single fact, even by giving it a 
ditferent colour from that which it would have if wc found it 
elsewhere. If we met with the tale as simply told in a 
])rofanc author, we should admit that many of the acts at¬ 
tributed to David, however strange and out of place they 
would be in an ordinary legal condition of society, were j)cr- 
fcctly just and lionom-ablc when all formal bonds were 
broken; some of them {e.g. his conduct to Achish) we should 
say were natural, but not justifiable, in his circumstances or 
any other circumstances. Wc cannot vary our language 
because the standard of the book wc arc reading is more 
divine. The difference is, that while the Bible sets before 
us broadly and without coinment just the temptations which 
a man in such a position would be likely to fall into, and 
leaves it to our conscience, enlightened by its own teaching, 
to say when he did or did not fall into them, it takes still 
more pains to make us understand what the man himself 
was, the pui-po.sc of his being, the light by which he was 
guided. David, in the cave of Adullam, amidst his wild 
reckless comrades, is essentially the same man as David in 
the sheepfolds, or David fighting the Philistine. He had 
not cho.se.n his own circumstances, he had been thrown into 
them. He did not rebel against Saul. He did not deny 
his authority, or plot against his life even when he had 
cast him off. He had no home, and he was compelled to 
seek one where he could. I do not know where a better 
home could have been provided for him than among these 
men in distress, in debt, in discontent. If it behoved a 
ruler to know the heart of his subjects, their soitows, their 
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wrongs, their crimes, to know them and to sympathise 
with them, this was surely as precious a part of his school¬ 
ing as the solitude of his boyhood, or as any intercourse he 
had with easy men who had never faced the misery of the 
world, and had never had any motive to quarrel with its 
laws. lie was now among the lowest of those whom he 
would afterwards have to govern, not hearing at a distance 
of their doings and sufferings, but partaking in them 
livingly; realizing the influences which were disposing them 
to evil. And here he was acquiring more real reverence 
for law and order, more understanding of their nature than 
those can ever arrive at who have never known the need of 
them from the want of them. He was bringing his wild 
followers under a loving discipline and government which 
they had never experienced; he was teaching them to con¬ 
fess a law, which no tyrant had created, no anarchy could 
set aside. He instructed them by his exaniplc to bow 
before female grace and gentleness, to reverence the person 
of an enemy, to treat a king as the Lord’s anointed. 
“ Come, ye children,” he says in a Psalm which a rea¬ 
sonable Jewish tradition connects with this part of his life: 
“ Come yc children, and I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord. What man is he that lusteth to live and would fain 
see good days ? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
that they speak no guile. Eschew evil and do good; seek 
peace and ensue it. The eyes of the Lord arc over the 
righteous; His ears are open to their cry.” This is no 
dull sermon of a man discoursing to wretched people against 
sins to which he has no mind. It is the honest, -hearty, 
sympathetic voice of a captain speaking to a band, each 
one of whom he knows, telling him of a right way which 
they may follow together, and of a wrong way into which 
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he is as much in danger of straying as themselves. He 
speaks to them of a God who thinks of them, who is watch¬ 
ing over them, who does not despise their poverty, who 
will avenge their wrongs; but who desires above all that 
they should be right, who is willing and able to make them 
right. 

And this was the lesson which David was at the same time 
taking home to his own inmost heart. Through oppression, 
confusion, lawlessness, he was learning the eternal and essen¬ 
tial righteousness of God. He had been taught to despise 
tlie brute force of the lion and the bear and the Philistine 
before; he was now taugh^to despise all power whatsoever, 
lodged in men circumcised or uncircumcised, which was 
maintaining itself against Right. He was set in the 
throne who judged right. “ Hear the right; attend unto 
my cry!” he could say, with confidence that the prayer 
would at last be answered. He was sure that though the 
kings of the earth might gather together, and say, ‘let us 
break these bands of right asunder, and cast away these 
cords from us,’ He that sitteth in the hedvens would laugh, 
the Lord would have them in derision. He had set His 
riglitcous king upon the holy hill of Zion and all the na¬ 
tions must do him homage. 

The time came when David’s faith in the existence of a 
righteous kingdom, which had itsground in the unseen world, 
and which might exhibit itself really though not perfectly 
in this, was to be brought to the severest of all trials. Saul 
died on the mountains of Gilboa: the Philistines possessed 
themselves of the cities of Israel. The new mode of go¬ 
vernment for which the people craved so earnestly had been 
tried—they had become like the countries round about— 
these countries were now their masters. They had gained 

E 
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such a king as they had imagined—a leader of their hosts. 
They had lost law, discipline, and fellowship; now their 
hosts had perished. Could there come Order out of this 
chaos ? Whence was it to come ? From a hand of free¬ 
booters ? That was to be seen. If the chief of this band 
thought of setting up a dominion for himself, of making his 
followers possessors of the lands from which they had been 
driven out, of putting down his private enemies, of rising 
by the arms of soldiers and the choice of a faction to be a 
tyrant, his life would be merely a vulgar tale such as age 
after age, civilized and barbarous, has to record—a tale that 
would be merely dull and flat from its frequent repetition, 
from the utter absence of anything but the lowest purposes 
and the pettiest plotting in the actor, if we could lose the sad 
reflection that millions of human beings are interested in 
events which the onlooker may be disposed to regard with 
indifierence or contempt, and the consolatory recollection 
that by the crimes of fgolish, feeble men, God is bringing 
forth His wisdom and righteousness into clear light. But 
if David took this disordered miserable country of his 
fathers into his hands, not as a prize which he had won, but 
as a heavy and awful tnist that was committed to him, a 
trust for which he had been prepared in the shccpfolds, 
which he could only administer while he remembered that 
the Lord was his Shepherd and that He was the Shepherd 
of every Israelite and of every man on the earth—then how¬ 
ever hopeless seemed the materials with which he had to 
work, and which he had to mould, he might believe confi¬ 
dently that he should be in his own day the restorer of 
Israel, aijd the witness and prophet of the complete resto¬ 
ration of it and of mankind. 

This, brethren, was the man after God’s own heart, the man 
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who thoroughly believed in God, as a living and Righteous 
Being; who in all changes of fortune clung to that convic¬ 
tion ; who could act upon it, live upon it; who could give 
himself up to God to use him as he pleased; - who could be 
little or great, popular or contemptible, just as God saw fit 
that he should be; who could walk on in darkness secure 
of nothing but this, that truth must prevail at last, and 
that he was sent into the world to live and die that it might 
prevail; who was certain that the triumph of the God of 
Heaven would be for the blessing of the most miserable out¬ 
casts upon earth. Have we asked ourselves how the Scrip¬ 
ture can dare to represent a<inan unth David’s many failings, 
with that eager, passionate temper which evidently be¬ 
longed to him, with all the manifold temptations which ac¬ 
company a vehement, sympathetic character, with the great 
sins which we shall be told of hereafter, as one who could 
share the counsels and do the will of a Holy Being ? Oh ! 
rather let us ask ourselves, whetherj with a plausible exte¬ 
rior, a respectable behaviour, an unimpeachable decorum in 
tlie sight of men, we can ever win this smile, hear this ap¬ 
proving sentence. The words “ Well done good and faith¬ 
ful servant,” are not spoken by the Judge of all now, will 
not be spoken in the la.st day, to him who has found in his 
pilgrimage through this world, no enemies to fight with, no 
wrongs to be redressed, no right to be maintained. How 
many of us feel in looking back upon acts which the world 
has not condemned, which friends have perhaps applauded, 
“ we had no serious purpose there ; we merely did what it 
was seemly and convenient to do; we were not yielding to 
God’ s righteous will; we were not inspired by His love.” 
How many of us feel that our bitterest repentances are to be 
for this, that all things have gone so smoothly with us, be- 

E 2 
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cause we did not care to make the world better or to be 
better ourselves. IIow many of ns feel that those who 
have committed grave, outward transgressions, into which 
wc have not fallen because the motives to them were not 
present with us or because God’s grace kept us hedged 
round by influences which resisted them, may nevertheless 
have had hearts which answered more to God’s heart, which 
entered far more into the grief and the joy of Ilis Spirit, 
than ours ever did. And that such lamentations for the 
jiast may not be fmitlcss, let us ask for the time to come, 
that we may not be of the class which Christ describes by 
the mouth of His Apostle, as neither hot nor cold; that He 
will fill us with a burning zeal in His service; that He will 
make us indifferent where or among whom our lot is cast, 
among princes or among outlaws, whether we are respected 
or scorned; so long as wc may but testify to all that He 
who took upon Him the form of a servant. He who was 
despised an^ rejected of men, the true Man after God’s own 
heart, the Son o£ David and the Son of God, is the present 
and eternal Shepherd, to whom the weary and wandering 
may turn for help and guidance now, since he has passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death for them ; from 
whom they may expect fuller deliverance hereafter, seeing 
that He must reign till He has put all enemies under His 
feet. 
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2 SAMUEL, V. 12. 

“ And David perceived that the Lord had established him 
king over Israel, and that lie had exalted His Kingdom 
for Ilis people Israels sake." 

This language, some may think, would havel^een suitable 
and pious, if an extraordinary, evidently miraculous, event 
had raised David to the throne of Israel. Such an event 
might have enabled liiiti to perceive that he was divinely 
elected to reign; he might have continued to reign with the 
same comfortable assurance. But he appears to have risen 
quite as slowly—^under the same course of accidents—a.s 
other leaders of troops in tolerably quiet conditions of so¬ 
ciety, to say nothing of those which are utterly anarchical. 
He belonged to an honourable tribe, he had performed 
great exploits, he had strong popular sympathy with him, 
increased by the imfair treatment he had undergone from 
Saul. He had the command of a body of compact, devoted, 
even desperate followers. Saul and Jonathan were dead. 
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Battles and assassinations, perpetrated by men hoping to 
gain rewards from him, or under the influence of private 
enmity, removed his rivals out of his way. What man 
who has not taken some very outrageous method of esta¬ 
blishing his power, might not say that the Lord had 
bestowed his dominion upon him, if that phrase became 
the lips of the shepherd-sovereign ? 

This is a question which I am not able to answer. I do 
not know what king might not safely adopt these words 
and ought not to adopt them. The danger, I fancy, lies 
in the disbelief of them, or in the idle use of them when 
no definite meaning is attached to them. So far from ad¬ 
mitting that David would have had more right or w6uld 
have been more likely to tliink and speak as he did, if some 
angel suddenly appearing had placed the crown upon his 
head, I apprehend that the strength and liveliness of his 
conviction arose from the number of conspiring accidents, 
often seemingly cross accidents, which had led huii into so 
new and dangerous a position. It was the successiveness, 
the continuity, of the steps in his history, which assured hun 
that God’s hand had been directing the whole of it. One 
startling event would have made no such impression upon 
him. That he might have referred to chance, or to the 
rare irregular interference of an omnipotent being. Only 
such a Being as the Lord God of Abraham, only one who 
had guided each patriarch and the whole nation from age to 
age through strange unknown ways, could have woven the 
web of his destinies, could have controuled his proceedings 
and the proceedings of indifferent, of unrighteous, men. Had 
David, instead of maintaining the ground which circum¬ 
stances pointed out to liim as his, seized violently that 
which was not his, he would not have perceived that tlie 
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Lord had made him king of Israel; he would have felt 
that he had made himself so, and would have acted upon 
that persuasion. 

For the two elauscs of the sentence are intimately and 
inseparably connected. David perceived that God had 
established his kingdom, and he knew that He had exalted 
it for Ilis people Israel’s sake. A government which a 
man wins for himself lie uses for himself. That which he 
inwardly and practically acknowledges as conferred upon 
him by a righteous being cannot be intended for himself. 
And thus it is, that the early and mysterious teaching of 
David while he was in the sheepfolds, bore so mightily 
upon his life after he became a king. The deepest lesson 
which he had learnt, was that he himself was under govern¬ 
ment; that in his heart and will was the inmost circle of 
that authority which the winds and the sea the moon and 
the stars obeyed. We have seen how the sense of this in¬ 
visible kingdom was awakened in him, how it was quickened 
by all joyful and bitter experiences, by the care of sheep 
and the society of outlaws. To understand that the empire 
over wills and hearts is the highest which man can exercise, 
because it is the highest which God exercises; to under¬ 
stand that his empire cannot be one of rough compulsion, 
because the divinest power is not of this kind; to under¬ 
stand that the necessity for stem, quick, inevitable punish¬ 
ment, arises from the unwillingness of men to abide under 
a yoke of grace and gentleness; to understand that the law 
looks terrible and overwhelming to the wrong-doer, just 
because he has shaken off his relation to the Person from 
whom law issues, in whom dwells all humanity and sym¬ 
pathy all forgiveness and reclaiming mercy—this was the 
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highest privilege of a Jewish king, that upon which the 
rightful exercise of all his functions depended. 

Two memorable passages in the history of David, the 
establishment of his capital, and the removal of the ark to 
the hill above it, illustrate the principles upon which his 
kingdom stood, and show wherein it differed from the great 
Asiatic empires which were contemporary with it, and which 
had existed nearly in the same form perhaps centuries be¬ 
fore the birth of Abraham. TIic first sign of the unity of 
time monarchies was the building of some great city, Ba¬ 
bylon, or Calah, or Nineveh. The inhabitants of such 
cities felt that they were a people because they were com¬ 
passed with walls. Within those walls there speedily were 
built temples to some of the powers of nature which they 
feared. Very soon, as we now have such good means of 
knowing, the arts of sculpture came forth, doing honour to 
animal forms, which for their strength or their swiftness 
were believed to be divine. With a great hunter as a 
‘ruler, with one of these cities as the centre of their 
strength, with divinities thus conceived and visibly re¬ 
presented as their protectors, these Asiatic worlds con¬ 
tinually enlarged their limits, absorbed new tribes into 
themselves, acquired the titles of conquest and glory for one 
or anotlier of their temporary masters. The commonwealth 
of Israel began in open plains and pastures. A single man, 
who had not a foot of earth for his possession, was its 
fomder. A family of colonists, still dwelling on a land 
which was not theirs, succeeded to him. These became a 
race of Egyptian captives. They acquired laws, festivals, a 
polity, first in a wilderness. They struggled hard for gene- 
ratiobs with the comipted people of the land into which 
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they came. Only after «entnries of conflicts, discomfitures, 
limniliations, they acquired a king, and a city which he 
could make the centre of their tribes. But these had been 
centuries of moral and political progress, of the deepest ex¬ 
periences for individuals and for the whole nation, respecting 
the grounds of thefr social existence and the relation in which 
they stood to the visible and the invisible world. All this 
time they had been learning to worship a Being who was 
not to be made in tlic likeness of things in the heaven above 
or in the earth beneath; to apprehend him as a present, 
unseen Lawgiver, Judge, Deliverer, in whom they might put 
their trust. They Icamt thiit a nation built upon fear and 
distrust must be evil while it lasts, and must at length conic 
to ruin. Here are the two kinds of civilization; the civic 
life, the life of cities, is in one the beginning, is in the 
other the result, of a long process. But in the first you 
have a despotism, which becomes more expansive and more 
oppressive from day to day: expansive every where except 
in the spirits of those it rules; t/iey are more contracted fium 
year to year: oppressive of cvciy thing but crime and disor¬ 
der; they possess growing activity and freedom. In the other 
case, yon have a struggle, sometimes a weary struggle; but 
it is the struggle of spirits, it is a struggle for life. And 
God himself is helping that struggle, is woi'king with and 
for the spirits whom lie has forured, is bringing them out 
of darkness into an ever clearer and broader light, out of 
confusion into a real, at last even to something like a 
visible and outAvard, unity. 

But this unity does not stand in the walls of the capital 
city, everr tlrough that city be the holy city and the city of 
peace. When David had made this conquest from the 
Jebusites, and had set up his throne in it, he was impatient 
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till he had brought the Ark of God there, and placed it, 
with Songs and shoutings and dancings on the holy hill. 
That Ark had been the witness to the people that they were 
one people, because they had the one God dwelling in the 
midst of them while they were shifting their tents conti¬ 
nually in the wilderness, perishing from* heat and drought, 
sighing for the slavery if they might but have the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. It was to be the vsdtness of the same truth to 
those who were dwelling in settled habitations, who were 
under a native government, whose hunger and thirst were 
not quenched by manna from heaven or by water from a 
rock but by the produce of ordinary fields and fountains. 
It spoke to them, as it had to the others, of a permanent 
Being, of a righteous Being, always above His creatures, 
always desiring fellowship with them, a fellowship which 
they could only rcali/.e when they were seeking to be like 
Him. “ Lord who shall ascend to Thy tabernacle? Who 
shall dwell in Thy holy hill?” — so spake David as he 
brought the Ark to its resting place—“ Even he that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his 
eyes unto vanity, nor swoni to deceive his neighbour.” 

The moral being of the nation then, as of each individual 
of it, stood in the confession of a person absolutely good, 
the ground of all goodness in His creatures, accessible to 
them while they sought Him with fear and reverence as the 
King, Protector, Friend, of each and of all. There could 
be no lesson to a king so deep and solemn as this, respect¬ 
ing the nature condition and biilwarks of his own autho¬ 
rity ; no warning so fearful against forgetting that the bond 
which united him to his subjects, was also the bond which 
imited him to God. He ruled so long as his throne was 
based upon righteousness; the moment he sought for any 
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other foundation, he would become weak and contemptible. 
All David’s discipline had been designed to settle him in 
this truth. He was the man after God’s own heart, be¬ 
cause he so graciously received that discipline and imbibed 
that truth. The signal sin of his life confirmed it still more 
mightily for himself and for all ages to come. 

I have shewn in what respect David was not an ordinary 
Oriental Monarch, but the very opposite of one. The history 
tells us as plainly, that there were points in which he resem¬ 
bled the sovereigns of the East of that day, and the Caliphs 
and Sultans of later times. He had his wives and his con¬ 
cubines. No divine edict told him that such indulgence 
was unlawful. For thanks be to God, though He makes 
use of edicts and statutes, it is not by these mainly that He 
rules the universe. The Bible, as we have seen, is from first 
to last the history of a praetical edueation, God leading men 
by slow degrees to enter into His mind and purposes and 
to moidd their own into conformity with His. If we want 
exemplifications of all the miseries and curses which spring 
from the mixture of families and the degradation of women 
in a court and comitiy where polygamy exists, David’s his¬ 
tory supplies them. No maxims of morality can be half so 
elfcctual as a faithful record of terrible facts like these. But 
the thorough correction of this monstrous evil, the full asser¬ 
tion of the principle whieh is opposed to it, eould not, so 
far as we may judge, be brought out in that stage of thts 
history of society. In later times of the Jewish common¬ 
wealth when the royal power had ceased, when the people 
had been more instructed in the opposition between tlieir own 
polity and that of the Asiatic despotisms, there was a very 
evident awakening of the conscienee upon this subject, a 
glowing anticipation of the principle which Christendom 
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lias adopted and canonized. The like feeling however re¬ 
sisted by c'vil passions and a corrupt mythology, it pleased 
God to awaken in some of the Pagan nations of the west—in 
Greece, in Rome, among the Teutonic tribes. The instinc¬ 
tive recognition of the trae law of marriage, was a prepara¬ 
tion—the most wonderful, perhaps, of all—for the revelation 
of the one Lord and Husband of Humanity. Certainly 
wherever polygamy exists there is the most fatal resistance 
to that revelation; certainly also, wherever the fact of 
Christ’s incarnation is acknowledged, there is a horror of 
jiolygamy which can be explained by no arguments, which 
resists all subtleties of logic, all pretended authority from 
the examjile of patriarehs, which prohibits by a fixed law 
what was esteemed innocent and regal among those who 
lived before the Kingdom of Heaven was proclaimed, even 
though they might be the prophets of it. 

These facts must be borne in mind, if we would under¬ 
stand what constituted that guilt of David which the Pro¬ 
phet Nathan brought home to him by the story of the ewe- 
lamb. For a king to take the wife of a poor man; how 
light a fault may this have appeared to one with the power 
and privileges which David possessed! Supposing there 
was a fixed law against adultery, did this law apply to the 
mler of the land; was he not in some sense above law ? 
Such are the arguments and sophistiies which would occur 
to one who was wrestling with his conscience either to give 
him leave to commit a wrong, or not to torment him for it 
when it was done. And then if the husband of this woman 
stood in the way of the full gratification of his purpose, or 
of the concealment of it, was there anything strange that he, 
who was exposing thousands of his subjects to the chances 
of battle and death, should expose this one ? Why was his 
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life more precious than that of any other Israelite? Was it 
precious simply because it was convenient to Iiis master 
that he should lose it ? And so the deeds were done. Bath- 
sheba was taken ; .Toab, by David’s order, put Uriah in an 
ex])oscd place where he was sure to be slain. And David, 
no doubt, performed all his official tasks as before, went 
daily to the services of the Tabernacle, was probably most 
severe in enforcing punishments upon all wrong doers. That 
characteristic feature of a transgressor, his rapid and bitter 
condemnation of other transgressors, is strikingly presen’ed 
in the Scrijrture portrait. “ And David’s anger was greatly 
kindled against the rich man who had stolen the poor man’s 
lamb. And he said, ‘ The man who hath done this thing 
shall surely die.’ ” This energy of virtue, this mighty effort 
to get credit with oneself for a lively sense of right and 
hatred of inj usticc—who does not recognise it ? Who should 
not tremble while he thinks. The evil spirit who prompts to 
this consummate deceit and hypocrisy, is near to me; 1 am 
tempted continually to fly from the light which would shew 
me the foul spots in my own soul, by projecting them out¬ 
side of me, and pronouncing sentence upon’them in another 
man. But how satisfactory to think that while all this 
was at work in David’s heart, it was not left to the ease 
and comfort which, no doubt, it was seeking for, and striv¬ 
ing by all artifices to secure. What availed it that he could 
so plausibly justify the acts he had done, and give them 
gentle names, and could prove that they were not adultery 
and murder in him, though they might be in any one else ? 
What -availed it that he could look back to holy prayers and 
songs in the night, and evident tokens that God was with him? 
What availed it to argue that he muif be the same man now 
that he had ever been ? There was a voice near him saying. 
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‘ Thou hast done it and thou canst not change it. God is no 
respecter of persons. It signifies nothing to Him that thou 
art called king, or saint, or psalmist. Thy heart is not at one 
with Him, and thou knowest it. Thou art living in a lie, and 
thou knowest it. Thou art a miserable heartless man at this 
time and thou knowest it. And to have been called the 
man after God’s own heart, is nothing at all to thee. It only 
adds a sting and bitterness to thy present self-condemnation, 
such as another could not feel.’ He understood this voice after¬ 
wards. Then the elfect'of it was mere anarchy, and restless¬ 
ness of mind—a condition in which a man hates his fellows 
and wishes to disbelieve in God, and dares not. “ When I 
held my tongue,” he says, “ my bones waxed old through 
my daily complaining. For thy hand was heavy upon me. 
My moisture was turned into the drought of summer.” No 
language ever described so vividly the sense of a weight at 
the heart, a weight that cannot be lifted; and it was the 
weight of God’s own presence, of that presence which he 
lia(bonce spoken of as the fullness of joy. With this op¬ 
pression, like that of the air before a thunderstorm, came 
the drying up of all the moisture and freshness of life, 
the parching heat of fever. Did the Prophet Nathan bring 
all this to his consciousness ? No, surely. The Prophet 
Nathan came at the appointed moment, to tell him in clear 
words, by a living instance, that which he had been hearing 
in muttered accents within his heart for months before. He 
came to tell him that the God of righteousness and mercy, 
who cared for Uriah the poor man with the single ewe- 
lamb, was calling him, the king, to account, for an .act of 
unrighteousness and unmercifulness, Nathan brought him 
to face steadily the ligjxt at which he had been winking, 
and to own that the light was good, that it was the dark- 
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ness only which was horrible and hateful; so that he might 
turn to the light, and crave that it should once more pene¬ 
trate into the depths of his being and take possession of 
him. 

And this was his confession and prayer. He makes out 
no case for himself; he pleads no extenuating circumstances. 
I myself have sinned, and done this evil in thy sight. 
My joy is in the thought, that Thou wilt be clear when 
Thou art judged. If I did not believe that Thou art alto¬ 
gether just and righteous and true, I could have no hope. 
Beeatise Thou art this, 1 believe that Thou canst and wilt 
make me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me. 
It is not the misery which Thou wilt lay uj)on me for my 
sin, that I dread; the misery is to be false, and to continue 
in a falsehood. But thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts, and thou canst make me to understand wisdom se¬ 
cretly. I fancied, till Thou didst find me out, that I could 
make peace with Thee by offering sacrifices. But Thou 
desirc.st not sacrifice, else would I give it Thee. Thoxi 
Thyself must give the sacrifice that we may offer it. This 
one of a broken and contrite heart which Thou hast given 
to rao, I offer to Thee, and Thou wilt not despise it. 
When Thou hast restored the king to his right state, and 
built up again the walls of the city which Thou hast pro¬ 
mised to bless, then indeed we may come and offer bullocks 
upon Thy altar, the expressions of united submission of 
kings and people to Thee, their just and forgiving king and 
lord. 

WhaJ was the answer to this prayer ? First the death 
of Bathsheba’s child; next the discovery of hateful crimes 
in his household; finally the revolt of the beloved Absalom. 
These—answers to a prayer for forgiveness? Yes, if for- 
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giveness means what David took it to mean, having truth 
in the inward parts, knowing wisdom secretly. He had 
had falsehood in his inward parts; he had cherished the 
delusion that he was free to do what he liked, that laws and 
rules wore not for him, that he might use a subject at his 
pleasure. The taking the sins home to himself instead of 
imputing them to circumstances or to God, had brought him 
info fellowship with Truth once more. He had known folly 
secretly; he had dallied with silly, childish excuses; he 
had lost all freedom and manliness of spirit. Now he had 
desired to be Wisdom’s pupil again. He had begun, with 
more prostration of heart than ever before, to learn her les¬ 
sons. And slic would assuredly not leave him till she had 
written them upon his mind. To have his people’s hearts 
stolen from him, to have his child for his enemy, to be de¬ 
serted by his counsellors and his wives, to lose his kingdom, 
to be mocked and eursed; this was rough discipline surely. 
Dut he had desired it; he had said deliberately; “ Make 
me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me.” And 
that blcsfsing—^if it was granted him in part at once, if he 
rose up from that very prayer a freed man with a free spirit— 
yet was to be realised through his whole life and to be se¬ 
cured by methods Avhich he certainly would not have devised 
or chosen for liimsclf. 

But, as in all his past history, the discipline was not for 
him more than for his people, not for his people more 
than for all ages to come. The kingly les.son and the hu¬ 
man lesson are no where more intimately united than hero. 
That which enabled David, crushed and broken, to be more 
than ever the man after God’s own heart, to see more than 
ever into the depths of wisdom and love in that heart, was 
also ^at which fitted him to be a ruler, by understanding 
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the only condition on whjch it is possible for a man to ex¬ 
ercise real dominion over others, viz., when he gives up 
himself, that they may know God and not him to be their 
sovereign. 

Tliose who administered the affairs of the English church 
in the early years of the reign of Charles 11., chose the pas¬ 
sage of the Book of Samuel which describes David’s return 
to his kingdom, for the service on the 29th of May. Thire 
was a solemn warning in their selection. History has turned 
it into bitter irony. The use of this lesson forbids us to 
forget the certain and terrible truth, that years of hard ad¬ 
versity and suffering do not of themselves fit a man to 
reign, that they may be worse than wasted upon him, that 
he may come out of them more reckless and heartless, more 
ignorant of any government exercised over himself, less 
conscious of any responsibility for the government which 
he exercises over others, than he went into them. For our 
own individual benefit, as well as for the sake of nations, 
we should lay this doctrine, hard though it be, to heart. 
Adversity is in itself as little gracious as prosperity. Moral 
death may be the fruit of one as much as of the other. It 
was otherwise with David, not because adversity had any 
especial influence oveg him which it has not over us, but 
because he accepted it as God’s punishment and medicine, 
because he believed that God would do the good for him 
which adversity could not do. ► 

One of the best proofs, it seems to me, that his schooling 
was effectual, is this, that all his family griefs, his expe¬ 
rience of his own evil, the desertion of his subjects, did 
not lead him to fancy that he should be following a 
course acceptable to God, if he retired to the deserts, or 
ceased to be a shepherd of Israel, instead of doing the work 
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which was appointed for him. It shows how healthy and 
true his repentance and faith were that he again set himself 
to organize the people and to fight their battles, to feed 
them and rule them with all his power; when a religious 
prudence or self-interest might have whispered, “ Do thy 
best to Ttiake amends by services to God for the ills thou 
hast done; save thyself, whatever becomes of thy people 
Isjfeel.” These imgodly suggestions, the like of which 
came as angels of light to so many Christian monarchs in 
the middle ages and sent them to do penance for their evils 
and to seek a crown of glory in monasteries, may have pre¬ 
sented themselves to the man after God’s own heart. If they 
did, .he proved his title to the name by rejecting them. He 
showed that ho could trust God to put him in the position 
that was best for him, that he knew God did not send 
hi^i into the world to provide either for his body or his soul, 
but to glorify His name and to bless His creatures. He 
was most devoted to God when he was most devoted to His 
work. He prayed fervently because he lived fervently. 
He found out the necessity of seeking God continually, of 
meditating upon His law, of blessing His name, because 
he learnt how weak he was and how little he could be a 
king over men when the image of th^ divine kingdom was 
not present to him. 

Tliis isifthe impression which is left upon our minds by 
the gene^l context of his history after his restoration. 
Thei-e are passages of that history, such as his giving up 
the sons of Saul to the Gibconites, which I do not under- 
stftnd. I can perceive in the story a recognition of the 
continuance of a nation’s life, of its obligations and its sins, 
from age to age. All national morality, nay the meaning 
and possibility of history, depends upon this truth, the sense 
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of which is, I fear, very weak in our day. But I cannot 
in the least tell why the death of Saul’s children should 
have been the needful expiation of the nation’s crimes. 1 
do not indeed see any pretext for the supposition, of course 
a very ready and obvious one, that it was an act of policy 
on David’s part to rid himself of a dangerous family; 
tlierc would be a blackness in the putting forward of a 
religious motive for such a crime, which all our knowledge 
of his previous life forbids us to attribute to him. On 
the other hand I conceive that we are not bound to assume 
that the proceeding was in all particulars a just one, because 
we are told that a divine intimation tvas the cause of it. The 
Scripture is most careful fhat we should feel the reality of 
these intimations, that we should refer them to their true 
source, and yet that we should understand how possible it 
is for a man to pervert them and found wrong inferences 
ujtpn them, if his own mind is not in a thoroughly pure and 
healthy condition. 

An instance which illustrates and proves that principle 
occurs shortly after this one. God is said to tempt David 
to number tlie people. The thought that it was a blessing 
and a cause of thankfulness to be the head of a growing 
and thriving people-rthis was divine. The thought that 
it was well for a ruler to be acquainted with the condition 
and resources of his people—this was divine., nWith the 
confidence that it was must have come an assurance from the 
very existence of the Book of Numbers, that it was a right 
thing in itself, a part of the divine ordinance, that each 
tribe and its families, and the persons who composed them, 
should be registered. But the determination, just then, to 
send forth officers for the sake of ascertaining the armed 
force of the land—^this was the thought of a self-exalted 
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man, aspiring to be a military chief and conqueror; a 
thought which was at work also in his people, and which 
threatened t6 make their organization and his victories 
steps to their min. And this tendency in king and people 
was checked by a sweeping pestilence, which brought them 
back to the feeling that their power did not lie in the 
number of men capable of bearing arms; that if this were 
their reliance they would soon be swallowed up by empires 
immeasurably greater than themselves, the habits and false 
notions of which they were adopting. T do not know any¬ 
thing so instractive to us if we use them as we ought, as 
these passages in the Bible, which teach ns that all good 
thoughts, counf?els, just Avorks cAne from the Spirit of God, 
and at the same time that we are in the most imminent 
peril at every moment of turning the divine suggestions into 
sin, by allowing our selfish and impure conceits and rash 
generalizations to mix with them. • 

We have seen that the life of David is the life neither 
of a mere official fulfilling a purpose in which he has no 
interest, nor of a hero without fear and without reproach; 
but of a man inspired by a divine purjwse, under the 
guidance of a divine teacher, liable to all ordinary errors, 
as likely as any of us to fall into great sins. The interest 
we feel in him is strong and personal. It is not won from 
ns by a si§g1c exaggeration of his merits, by the least at¬ 
tempt to surround him with some unnatural halo of glory. 
We should have wished perhaps to see his sun setting with 
j)eculiar splendour, to be told of some great acts, or hear 
some noble words, which would assure us that he died a 
saint. The Bible does not in the least satisfy this expecta¬ 
tion. It represents him in the bodily feebleness, in some¬ 
thing like the dotage, of old age The last sentences which 
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are reported of him concern the after administration of his 
son’s kingdom, and the punishment of some of his mis¬ 
chievous subjects. Of all his words tliey are perhaps those 
which we the least care to remember. We must turn else¬ 
where than to the books of the Old or of the New Testa¬ 
ment for deathbed scenes. One beautiful record of the first 
deacon of the Church, who prayed for his i countrymen, 
“ Lord lay not this sin to their charge,” is all that we have 
of martyrology in the Bible. Its warriors fight the good 
fight. We know that in some battle or other they finish 
their course. Wlicrc, or how, mider what circumstances 
of humiliation or triumph, we arc not told. If it pleased 
God that their lamp should shine out brightly at the last, 
that was well, lor He was glorified in their strength. If it 
pleased Him that the light should sink and go out in its 
socket, that was well too; for he was glorified in their 
weakness. Not by momentary fiashes does God bid us 
judge of our fellow-creatures; for lie who reads the heart 
and sees the meaning and purpose of it, judges not of them 
by these. And never be it forgotten that at the death which 
has redeemed all other deaths and made them blessed, there 
was darkness over all the land until the ninth hour, and 
that a cry came out of the darkness, “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 

If you would judge of David, of what he was, qpd what ho 
looked for, let this psalm be your guide. Give the king thy 
judgments, oh, God! and thy righteousness unto the king’s 
son. He shall judge thy people with righfeousness, ami 
the poor with judgment. He shall save the children of tlic 
needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. He shall 
redeem their souls from deceit and violence, and precious 
shall their blood be in his sight. There shall be an hand- 
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ful of com in the earth upon the top of tlie mountains; the 
fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; and they of the city 
sliall flourish like grass of the earth. His name shall 
endure for ever, His name shall be continued as long as the 
sun, and men shall be blessed in him. All nations shall 
call him blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of 
Israel, who only doeth wondrous things, and blessed be His 
glorious name for ever, and let the whole earth be filled 
with His glory. The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended.” 

And with that aspiration and hope, brethren, may our 
prayers be ended. May it be the business of our lives to 
testify, that there is a righteous kingdom established upon 
the earth, and that God has set it up, and that His Son, 
who has made himself one with all poor and sufiering men, 
is at the head of it; and that it shall prevail over all oppres¬ 
sion and violence; and that all nations shall be blessed by 
it. Let us grapple this faith to our inmost souls now, 
when men think and openly proclaim, that law' and order 
are based not on the will and mind of a gracious God who 
cares for His creatures, but are to be the tools and ser¬ 
vants of a grasping Mammon; now when we have proofs 
openly before our eyes, how that low, grovelling, godless 
conviction, leads at last to the tramjding down of all law, 
to the setting up of the most hateful lawless tyranny. 
Let us not merely detest such outrages upon God’s order, 
but scorn them as essentially weak, as predestined to de¬ 
struction, however for a time He may permit them for 
the chastisement of the sins and idolatries of other nations, 
nay even if He should see fit to use them for the chastise¬ 
ment of om’ own. ‘‘ Best in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him: fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in 
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Ills way, because of the man who hringeth wicked devices 
to pass. Cease from anger, and forsake wrath; fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil. For evil-doers sliall be cut 
off; but those that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit 
the earth. For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not 
bo: yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it 
shall not be. But the meek shall inherit the earth; and 
shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” 
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And Solomon said, “ Thou hast shewed unto thy servant 
David; my father, great mercy, according as Jie walked 
before Thee in truth and in righteousness, and in up¬ 
rightness of heart with Thee : and Thou, hast kept for 
him this grexit kindness, that Thou hast given him a 
son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. And now 0 
Lord my God, Thou host made Thy servant king instead 
of David my father; and I am hut a little child; I know 
ru)t how to go out or come in. And Thy servant is in the 
midst of Thy peojde which Thou host chosen, a great 
people that cannot he counted or numhered for multitude. 
Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge Thy people, that I may discern between good and 
had ; for who 'is able toj'udge this Thy so great peoplef' 

The seventy-second Psalm, part of vp^liich I read to you 
last Sunday, liccausc it contains, if not tli^ last words, yet 
the habitual wdshes, the inmost heart of David, speaks of a 
son In whose days there should be abundance of peace, to 
whom should be given of the gold of Arabia, whose name 
should remain among the posterities. That these words 
“were fulfilled in the peaceful and glorious reign of Solomon, 
most readers believe. That there are other words in that 
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Psalm which speak of blessings far beyond any which came 
upon Israel or upon the earth then, or perhaps have come 
upon it since, they also believe. How arc we to connect 
the different passages together; which may we assign to 
the immediate successor, which point to some distant, un¬ 
realised future? 

Though this enquiry concerns the sense and interpreta¬ 
tion of all the Psalms, nay, the very nature of Prophecy 
itself, I propose to speak of it only as it bears upon t^ 
subject which comes under our notice this afternoon. There 
can be no doubt, I conceive, that the dream of transmitting 
Ins kingdom to a child of his own liad often visited the 
mind of David. We should naturally conclude that he 
fixed upon the favourite Absalom as his successor. His 
rebellion was a sad mockery of that expectation. But it 
was not only a mockery. It was the severest part of that 
discipline, so regular and consistent, which taught David 
that the kingdom was not his, that another than he ruled 
it, that it Wiis established in his hands not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of God’s people Israel. It was as much a 
falsehood in tlio king to think of giving it away according 
to some clioicc or fancy of his own, as it was a falsehood in 
the people to desire a king wdio should merely lead their 
armies and make them like the other nations. But just as 
the self-willed and sensual longing which caused Samuel so 
much sorrow wa^ the perversion of a divine instinct which 
in due time was to be satisfied, so did it prove in this case 
also. The desire to advance a beloved ehild had mueh of 
selfishness in it; the passion for founding a family though 
it was of nobler kind, clung too closely to the mere indivi¬ 
dual who cherished it. But the paternal impulse and the 
power of looking onwards into another age when the father 
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and perhaps also the child should both have left the earth, 
these do not belong to the earth or to David; they belong 
to humanity; their root is in God, To keep them alive 
had been a main part of all the wonderful education of 
Abraham and of his descendants. The mystery of father¬ 
hood and of birth had been that which the old patriarch 
had learnt while he dwelt in the open plain of Canaan, 
apart from the corrupted cities. The desire for offspring 
which seemed to be accomplished in Ishmael, the long 
waiting for Isaac, the sight at last of the child of laughter 
and joy, these had been the main springs of his life; upon 
these all his knowledge of other higher truths—of death, of 
sacrifice—depended. The continuousness of the history, 
the links of hereditary sympathy by which the parts of it 
arc bound togetlier, we all feel, whether we are able to 
explain the tact to ourselves or not, are one secret of our in¬ 
terest in it, arc internal tokens and pledges of its divinity. 

It was a son of Bathsheba who was to teach David, 
ill circumstances grievously unfavourable one would have 
thought to such learning, this ti-uth which had been im¬ 
parted, by a like experimental method, to the first fathers 
of his race. Birth, became, associated with death, and with 
his own sin as the cause of death. Shame, repentance, the 
desire to do justice to one whom he had bitterly wronged, 
bound him to tliis wife with more real affection than he 
had, perhaps, ever felt for any other. The child who was 
born after the one for whom he had prayed and fasted was 
taken must have had a mysterious worth in his eyes; he 
must have looked upon it as especially given to him; he 
could not claim any right over it; it was God’s. This child 
he was taught to connect writh the permanence of the king¬ 
dom. The thoughts which were awakened in him as he 
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recollected all that had been and might have been in his 
days, and of all that should be in his son’s days were not 
through some wild exaggeration, not through some arti¬ 
ficial arrangement but by an eternal necessary law, wider, 
deeper, higher than any, even the most brilliant series 
of outward events, could accomplish. Such events he was 
sure there would be; a heap of com on the earth higher 
than the hills; the kings of Tharsis and the Isles would 
bring presents; the kings of Arabia and Saba would offer 
gifts. He trusted also that the blood of the poor would be 
dear in Solomon’s sight. But the hope which those last 
words expressed, rested upon the assurance that there was 
an inward sympathy and communion between the king and 
the poorest of his subjects, an actual relation between them 
which had been realised and understood^ some measure 
by David and his people; which might be realised more 
perfectly in the son who was to follow him; which must 
be realised perfectly some day. The power of the pro¬ 
phet, his inward security that his thoughts and anticipations 
would prove true, did not depend upon his knowledge of 
times and seasons; but upon the intimation which he had 
of the mind and purpose of the Most High; upon his con¬ 
fidence that He and not the evil spirit would prevail and 
that the triumph of the Creator must be the triumph of His 
creatures. This blessed conviction had enabled David to 
struggle with hosts of enemies, with his own sin and de¬ 
spair ; it came forth now in strong, close alliance with his 
family life as it had always been in alliance with the life of 
his nation. A son of David must be the deliverer of the 
poor and needy, a son of David must have dominion from' 
the flood unto the world’s end. 

In what sense then, I shall be asked, did David expect 
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that his sons’ kingdom would he a divine and spiritual one? 
in what sense aii earthly and magnificent one ? I answer; 
he looked for no earthly magnificence which was not the 
manifestation of an inward and spiritual dominion; he 
feared no earthly magnificence which was a manifestation 
of it. Solomon’s own history will he the hest solution of 
the riddle if it is one. The words which I have taken for 
my text are the proper and natural introduction to it. 

It is very needful in the case of Solomon as in that of 
David to protest against an arbitrary separation of the man 
from the king, of the devout student of God’s ways from the 
ruler and judge. The prayer which I have j ust read to you 
shews how rmtenahle and impossible this classification is. 
He beseeches God for an understanding heart. All his 
moral and spiritulil desires are gatliered up in that petition. 
But it is understanding to judge, because, “ I ^m in the 
midst of thy people wliich thou hast chosen, a great people 
that cannot be counted or numbered for multitude.” He 
asks precisely what he feels to be necessary for his work; 
he wants nothing more. Let us consider what he felt that 
this work demanded. 

“ He must discern between good and bad.” This he per¬ 
ceived to be the characteristic function of a ruler. He must 
know right from wrong; must learn in complicated cases to 
see into the truth; to see it through the falsehoods with 
which it might be mixed up; to see it in spite of any false¬ 
hoods that might be invented to blacken it. Was this ask¬ 
ing for a skilful habit, such as worldly men acquire or &ncy 
they acquire by long experience, of finding out the man who 
woudd cheat them; a habit which leads them at last to as¬ 
sume every man a cheat until he has convinced them that 
he is honest? I apprehend it must have been one of Solo- 
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men’s most earnest desires that he might he saved from this 
temptation, however sad and repeated might he his disco¬ 
veries of the trieks and impostures whieh men practiec upon 
themselves and upon each other. To diseem good first that 
he might judge of evil hy that; to he sure that whenever 
evil is found, there must he a good side-hy-sidc with it, 
struggling against it; to have intense inward sympathy 
with the riglit that he might hate and resolutely put do-v«n 
the wrong; this was the gift which in his conscious igno¬ 
rance, with the feehleness of a little child, he demred Him 
who possessed it, to hestow. For why did he pray if he 
did not think that he was in the presence and under the 
government of a righteous Judge who could and would teach 
him of Ilis own ways, who could impart to him a discern¬ 
ment of His own character, and so of everything that contra¬ 
dicted it ^ This perception, a perception which by its nature 
must be internal, must belong to his very self, was the es¬ 
sence of that understanding heart which he believed was 
more precious than wealth and length of days. It was a 
perception which implied a continual looking up, the be¬ 
holding an object immeasurably al)ovc him who contem¬ 
plated it, and yet an object exactly answering to all liis 
capacities and organs, a Being who had given him these 
capacities and organs that they might converse with Him 
and reflect His likeness. It was a perception which could 
never become the separate individual possession of him who 
attained it. At the root of it were faith, trust, affection, 
which lift a man out of himself, which make him cleave to 
that which he cannot comprehend or reduce to his own 
measures and proportions, and which make every exercise 
of his discernment, a means of expanding it. 

1 speak of this understanding heart as beginning with 
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the confession, and apprehension of God. I have been quite 
unable to separate tliat statement from the other that it 
implies self knowledge. That knowledge, says the wise 
heathen, descends from Heaven. Some of ns seem to fancy 
that it rises out of hell. We think a man knows himself 
when he discovers all the grovelling tendencies which there 
arc in himself and reconciles himself to them. Assuredly 
il*is through the keen sense of evil within them that most 
men are educated to wisdom. But that is because the sense 
of evil contains implicitly the pledge of a deliverer from it, 
because the discoveiy of a flesh which is not subject to the 
law of God neither can be, is never made except by a 
spirit which delights in that law and asks for help to fulfil 
it. The understanding heart of Solomon led him to revere 
as well as to suspect himself; to revere that in himself wliich 
was God’s image, to suspect that which was seckii^ to make 
images of its own j to revere tliat which united him to his 
fellow men, to suspect and dread that which divided him 
from them. 

And tliis understanding heart therefore was a truly kingly 
heart, seeing that it had a rich and free fellowship with all 
kinds and classes of people, a sense of that which was com¬ 
mon to them all, a power of entering into that which was 
peculiar to their crafts, localities, temperaments; a facility 
of distinguishing the person who was fittest for any par¬ 
ticular service; in one word, a judgment which was not 
determined by anything external, which had its laws and 
principles in a world that the eye sees not. 

We are told that this same wisdom made Solomon a stu¬ 
dent of all natural things, from the hyssop upon the wall 
to the cedar,of liebanon. And if it was what I have sup¬ 
posed, you will allow at once that such a wisdom is pre- 
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cisely what the man of science aims at cultivating. He is 
fearful of being imposed upon by the idols of sense, by the 
conclusions and anticipations of his own mind. He is 
always seeking for that which is. He seeks, believing that 
he may find. That faith rests upon the conviction that he 
is not investigating a world which he created for himself, 
nor a world which is lawless and ungovemed, but one of 
which the meanings and harmonies lie deep; to be reached 
only by him who feels that he is a little child and bewails 
his ignorance, and desires clearer light that he may wonder 
more. 

But was not Solomon’s wisdom supernatural ? Are we 
justified in using language to deseribe it which connects it 
with that of the ordinary king and student? I use the 
Bible language. Throughout the Book of Proverbs yon 
will find ^olomon speaking of that which belongs not to 
himself, but to every ruler of a land, to every searcher of 
God’s secrets. He assumes all wisdom to be supernatural; 
to be supernatural not because it comes in sudden gusts, in 
some oracular afflatus, but in proportion as it is toilsome, 
self-distrusting, open to correction, ready to receive hints 
and illumination from any source. No subject is too mean 
for it to be exercised upon; the moment a man treats ought 
as unworthy of him, the eye within him is growing dim, 
he has become a scomer, and is in* the way to become an 
atheist. Solomon has however a scale of worth; no other 
than God’s scale. To exercise judgment upon human be¬ 
ings must be a nobler and more difficult task, than to exa¬ 
mine the cedars of Lebanon or the hyssop on the wall, be¬ 
cause man is made in God’s image. 

We have now a partial fulfilment of the desires of David 
for his son. It is clear that Solomon’s notion of a king is not 
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one derived from any outside appearanees, any mere signs of 
splendour, such as we naturally associate with an eastern 
sovereign. It is clear that the king is not, according to 
him, a ma;n Removed from contact with his subjects, regard¬ 
ing himself as a, beUig of a different nature from them. 
He is not one who attains power, or keeps it, by force or by 
fraud. He is not one who thinks he can make laws 
according to his pleasure. A kingdom firmer and more 
everlasting than the hills, a kingdom which must last 
always, he finds established. What its principles are he is 
to leatn gradually; trying to exhibit them as he becomes 
aware of them; acquiring more insight into them from the 
effoit to carry, them out: ’ Eveay transgression of order on 
his part, is not more an act of tyranny than of rebellion; 
a violation of hisiduty to his subjects, because it is a de¬ 
fiance of his Master. 

But the, daily contemplation of these laws of heavenly 
government docs not excuse him from dealing with the 
things of earth. If he shrinks from handling them, if he 
does not think that they arc given to men to mould and 
subdue,.^]|e -renounces his belief in the divine rule; he does 
not r^^ feel that it is supreme and claims all created 
powers as its ministers. Upon this principle Solomon 
acted. The wood and stone of the earth arc God’s gifts 
to man. They are notinerely dead things. They are ca¬ 
pable of being shaped into form, ^of being quickened with 
thought, of expressing that sense of order and unity which 
is in the heart of man; of confessing and proclaiming 
the source of it. The king believes that he is called 
to build a teaiple. ;The ark had been brought to the holy 
hill. It was there as an abiding witness of an invisible 
presence, a^s an ass^ance to the city and to the whole land 
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tliat ill God was the secret of their strength, the ground of 
their national fellowship. But why should that which 
was there as a sign and pledge of permanence he more ca¬ 
pable of being moved, be less solid than the habitations of 
perishing men ? If a city was to gr«w up, if the kingdom 
of Israel was coming forth before tlie eyes of men, it ought 
to proclaim in some august and enduring form what its 
existence meant; it should not attract gloiy to itself, but 
should sliow to whom it refened its glory. I express in dry 
formal phrases tliat which was evidently working in David’s 
mind when he sat before the Lord, and grieved that lie was 
dwelling in cedar wliile the house of the Lord was in cur¬ 
tains; and that which Solomon uttered, when he prayed 
that He who filled Heaven and earth, would yet dwell in 
the house that he had builded. It was an overpowering 
sense of the inward invisible majesty, which came forth in 
the pillars and towers of the outward temple. And we must 
contradict Scripture if we deny that this was a very great 
onward step in the education of the Jewish nation. The 
temple became a school for the prophets. As they meditated 
in it and upon it they were led into profounder inSuitions of 
the divine presence and government, into a clearer, recogni¬ 
tion of God as the Lord of the whole earth, into a gi'catcr 
assurance of the triumphs which the unseen righteousness 
would achieve over all sensual idolfe, and over all divided 
evil powers, than had ever been vouchsafed to earlier patri¬ 
archs and legislators. And rvhere there was this progress in 
inward discovery and knowledge, we may be sure that tlie 
whole national economy, amidst all real and apparent dis¬ 
couragements, was unfolding itself. 

The temple Solomon looked upon as the consecration of 
the city itself, and of all earthly treasures to the Grod of 
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Abraham. He could therefore build his own palace for 
thirteen years; could fetch cedar trees and fir trees from 
Tyre, could receive cajjiels from Arabia with spices and 
precious stones, could selid his ships to Eziongeber, could 
multiply chariots andn'horses, could look without fear upon 
the abundance of silver and gold. This splendour was as¬ 
suredly a sign to that time, and a sign to all times after¬ 
wards, of the divine purpose which was annotmced in the 
original creation of man; that it can never become abortive, 
and that no blasphemous notions of the evil of natural things 
should be allowed for a moment to set it at naught. The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fiilness thereof. This was a les¬ 
son which was never to be forgotten, or to be separated from 
the other, that he only can dwell in the tabernacle or rest upon 
the holy hill whose hands are pure, who has not lifted up his 
hand to deceive his neighbour, or given his money upon usury. 

But it is impossible not to perceive that such a time as 
this of Solomon, though a really great one, is a critical one 
for any nation. The idea of building a house which the 
Lord would fill with his glory, was a recognition of God 
as eternally ruling over that people and over all people. 
Yet there lay close to it a tendency to make the invisible 
visible; to represent the boly presence as belonging to 
the building, instead of the building as being hallowed 
and glorified by the presence. There was no necessity 
that this evil should grow out of that good; in a very 
important sense one is the testimony against the other; 
still all experience, and none more decisively than the ex¬ 
perience of the Israelites, prepares us to expect such a 
result. And here I believe is the precious moral of Solo¬ 
mon’s history, that which makes it a perfectly harmonious 
history in spite of the incongruities in his own life. There 
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was the seed of idolatry in him as there is in every man. 
That early prayer for an nnderstanding heart was the prayer 
against it; the prayer for an inward eye to look through 
the semblances of things to their reality; for a continual 
revelation of that which passeth show? The prayer was an¬ 
swered, as fully as any prayer ever was. The divine judg¬ 
ment, the discrimination of good and bad, came to Solomon; 
it was not limited in any direction; it could be exercised on 
persons as on things; it was s|iown to be the faculty which 
a king requires, because it is' that which a man requires, 
since by it God perceives the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. But there comes a moment when the king or the 
man ceases to desire that the light should enter into him^ 
should separate the good from the bad in Jiim. There 
comes a time when his faculty begins to be regarded as a 
craft, when he half suspects that the light by which he 
sees is his own. Then appears the tempter. He may come 
in the form of an Egyptian princess, or any other; but 
he will in some way appeal to the senses; he will point the 
road to idolatry. The secret desire of the heart, mightily 
resisted once, will be allowed to prevail; it will convert 
all that once checked it to its nourishment. The gold and 
the silver, not of the palace only but of the temple—^not 
the glory only of the kingdom, but of the sanctuary—will 
strengthen and deepen the falsehood of the inner man. The 
glorious power of judging, which enabled one who knew not 
how to go out or come in, to look into the hardest cases and 
to resolve them, itself receives the yoke and bows to the 
image; its keenness and subtilty only inventing arguments 
and apologies for the ^lame. And the sympathising king 
who sent his people away with gladness of heart, sure that 
God was the king, and that they had a hmnan king, who 

G 2 
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felt towards them as He felt, would gradually become a 
tyrant, laying on his subjects Egytian burdens, compelling 
them to do the work of beasts, proving that he valued the 
stones, the iron, and the brass which formed the materials 
of God’s house above the living beings who were to draw 
nigh to offer their supplications in it. So the wise king 
may prepare his subjects for rebellion and his kingdom for 
division. 

A lesson surely full of ipstniction and wisdom for all 
kings and for all men ; for'those who think and for those 
who act; for those who study'the secrets of the hmnan 
heart, and for those who investigate the meaning of nature; 
for those who despise the arts and wealth of the world, 
and for those who worship them; for those who hold 
strength and glory to be the devil’s, and for those who 
covet them and hunt after them as if they were divine; for 
nations upon which God hjis bestowed mechanical know¬ 
ledge and the blessed results of it; for nations which look 
7ipon human beings as only the machines and the pi’oducers 
of a certain amount of physical enjoyments. But though 
so-full of instioiction it would be utterly melancholy and 
oppressive—seeing that it speaks of retrogression instead 
of progress, of folly coming forth from wisdom, death from 
life—if there were no sequel to the story. But the Wis¬ 
dom which Solomon prayed for and pursued with so true 
and earnest a heart was not a Wisdom which could die with 
him, or Avhich his forgetfulness of it could kill. “ The Lord 
possessed me,” says the writer of the book of Proverbs, “ in 
the beginning of His way before His works of old; 1 was 
set up. for everlasting, from the bcgiiihing or ever the earth 
was.” “ In the beginning was the Word,” says Saint John, 
“■and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
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All things were made by Him, and witliout Him was not 
any thing made that was made. In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” “ And this Word,” so we shall 
read on Christmas-day, “ was made flesh and dwelt among 
us and we beheld His glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father full of grace and truth.” This is the King “who 
shall be found as long as the sun and the moon eudureth, 
whom all nations shall call blessed.” This is that Son 
“ who shall judge the people with rigliteousness and the poor 
with judgment.” This is He in whom the prayers of David 
arc ended. 

Brethren, every one of us may ask that Divine Word who 
is near to us and with us, for an understanding lieart. 
Every one of us who feels that a great work is laid ujxm 
him and that ho is in the midst of a people which Hod hath 
chosen, and some of whom, at least, he must teach and 
judge, and that he is but a little child, may crave for a 
spirit to discern the good and bad in himself and in all 
others. And if we feel, as most of us perhaps do, that what 
we need above all things else, is that sense of responsibility, 
that consciousness of a calling, that feeling of feebleness 
which were the source of Solomon’s prayer, let us ask for 
these gifts first. He who took upon Himself the form of a 
servant and became a little child has said. Come unto me 
and take my yoke upon you for I am meek and lowly of 
heart. He promises us His own meekness in place of our 
pride. He who was straitened till his work was accomplished 
will teach us to understand the object and the blessedness 
of ours.’ He whose delight was to’*do the will of His Fa¬ 
ther who sent Him, will make us enter into the delight 
of shewing forth God’s love to His children. And so we 
shall understand more and more clearly that we are called 
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to be kings and priests in that city which He hath set up, 
and in which He reigns, a city in which there is no one 
visible Temple; for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the Temple of it; a city into which the kings of the earth 
shall at last bring their glory and honour. 
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1 KINGS, XIL 21—25. 

Whm IteJiohoam was come to Jerusalem, lie assembled all 
the House of Judah with the Tribe of Benjamin, an hun¬ 
dred and fourscore thousand chosen men which were 
warriors, to fight against the House of Israel, to bring 
again the kingdom to Rehoboam the son of Solomon. But 
the word of God came unto Shemaiah the man of God, 
saying, “ Spenk unto Rehoboam the son of Solomon, king 
of Judah, and unto all the House of Judah and Benjamin, 
and to the remnant of the people, saying. Thus saith the 
Lord, Ye shall not go up nor fight against your brethren 
%the children of Israel. Return every man to his house, 
for this thing is from meT 

The thing which the prophet declared to he from the Lord 
was the separation of the tribes of Israel, tlie revolt of 
Jeroboam from the house of David, the cstablifshment of a 
new kingdom. Yet these events, to all appearance, contra¬ 
dicted the very purpose for which jpie chosen people existed, 
and contuse their history. Their early records had reminded 
them that they were the descendants of one man. The 
institutions of Moses had carefully preserved the feeling 
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that tliey were kinsmen, while he had given them the new 
l)ond of a common law, and a common tabernacle. To these 
Joslma added a common country. The iwrtions of land 
assigned to the different tribes kejit them distinct; but the 
one tribe, whose cities were scattered over the wliole coun¬ 
try, whicli liad no separate property, whicli waited upon 
tlie tabernacle and offered tlic sacrifices for the nation and 
for its individual members, testified that the greatness and 
security of eacli tiibe stood in its fellowship with the rest 
and in its relation to the rvhole society. This community 
of interests had lieen imperfectly realised during the time of 
the judges. One of the great blessings of David’s govern¬ 
ment Avas, that he asserted it and established new tokens 
of it. After the revolt of Absalom, the other tribes showed 
an evident jealousy of the one to Avhich the king belonged, 
and that one exhibited something of the pride of a favoured 
class. J3ut these differences were softened, if not obliterated, 
after the restoration of the king. The wisdom of Solomon 
proved itself, we may believe, in nothing more than in liis 
successful efforts to unite his people by making them feel 
that they had an equitable and impartial ruler over them. 
Surely one would have thought, h priori, that the brcal^ig 
up of such a state of things was not from the Lord. 

And this conclusion appears to be strengthened by all 
subsequent experience of the effects of this revolt. Jero¬ 
boam, the author of it, is represented throughout Scrip¬ 
ture as the man who made Israel to sin. The liistory 
of the ten tribes is a record of continually deepening de¬ 
generacy. From this tijne too all the brilliancy- passes 
away from the house of David. His gi-and anticipations of 
what should come to pass in after times, if they had a par¬ 
tial accomplishment in the days of his son, seemed to be 
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belied by the history of his son’s sons. Prophets moury 
over a land devoured by strangers, “ whose princes were 
rebellious and companions of thieves, loving gifts and fol¬ 
lowing after rewards, who judged not the fatherless, neither 
did the cause of the widow come before them.” The no¬ 
blest specimens of the royal race were men, the main busi¬ 
ness of whose reigns was to remove the corruptions of then- 
predecessors. The last and most zealous of all was unable, 
by his refoms, to avert the downfall and captivity of his 
people. All these evils are evidently connected in the 
minds of the prophets with the schism of the tribes. They 
look upon their division as containing the principle, and 
illustrating the effects, of all divisions which should happen 
in all nations in times to come. Their belief that unity 
Avould some day be restored to their land, is identified with 
the hope of peace and righteoixsncss for the whole earih. 

We must not suppose that the sentence which affirms 
that this great calamity was from the Lord is* an isolated 
one, or that it can be explained into some general notion 
that all men’s doings, good or evil, may be attributed to 
an omnipotent ruler. We shall find presently how little 
that general notion accords with the language or teach¬ 
ing of Scripture. And the following vivid passage, which 
occurs in a previous chapter of this book, rvill prove how 
consistent the words of the text are with the general tone 
of the narrative. “ And Jeroboam, the sou of Nebat, an 
Ephrathite of Zereda, Solomon’s servant, even he lifted 
up his hand against the King Solomon. And this was 
the cause why he lifted up his .hand against the king. 
Solomon built Millo, and repaired the breaches of the city 
of David his father. And the man Jeroboam was a mighty 
man of valour. And Solomon seeing the young man that 
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te was industrious, he made him ruler over all the charge 
of the house of Joseph. And it came to pass at that time, 
when Jeroboam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet 
Aliijah the Shilonite, found him in the way. And he 
had clad himself in a new garment. And Ahijah caught the 
new garment that was on him, and rent it in twelve pieces. 
And he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces. For thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold I will rend the 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten 
tribes to thee. But he shall have one tribe, for my servant 
David’s sake and for Jerusalem’s sake, the eity which I 
have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel. Because that 
they have forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth the 
goddess of the Sidonians, Chemosh the god of the Moab¬ 
ites, and Milconi the god of the children of Ammon, and 
have not walked in my ways to do that which is right in 
mine eyes, and to keep my statutes and judgments as did 
David his ‘father. Howbeit I will not take the whole 
kingdom out of his hand, but I will make him prince all 
the days of his life, for David my servant’s sake, whom I 
chose beeause he kept my commandments and my statutes. 
But I will take the kingdom out of his son’s hand and will 
give it unto thee, even ten tribes. And unto his son will 
I give one tribe, that David my servant may have a light 
before me always in Jerusalem, the city which I have 
chosen to put my name there. And I will take thee, and 
^ou shalt reign according to all that thy soul desireth, and 
shalt be king over Israel. And it shall be if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in 
my ways and do that is right in my sight, to keep my 
statutes and commandments, as David my servant did, 
that I will be with thee and build thee a sure house as I 
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built for David, and will give Israel unto thee. And I 
will for this afflict the seed of David, but not for ever.”— 
1 Kings, c. xi. 

In this passage we are distinctly told that a prophet 
stirred up those thoughts in the mind of Jeroboam, which 
led liim to rise against Solomon. This prophet is not re¬ 
presented as a deceiver, who spoke words out of his own 
heart. He is a true witness for the Lord God of Israel. 
He announces an eternal, unchangeable law. It had been 
declared that idolatry must produce degradation and divi¬ 
sion in the land. The succession of day and night might 
as easily be changed as this great moral relation. Solomon 
had introduced the worship of visible things. The mind of 
the king and of the nation was penetrated by the spirit 
which produced that worship. They might still keep up 
the appearance of government and of obedience; the king¬ 
dom might seem to be one kingdom still. But the very 
ground upon which government stood had been taken 
away, the allegiance of the king to a righteous and invisible 
King. The very ground of the unity of the nation had 
been taken away, its acknowledgment of a one Lord. 
What would follow if the semblance remained when the 
reality was gone? This would follow. A perpetual growth 
of internal corruption, Of internal division; falsehood 
spreading in the vitals of the people, with nothing to re¬ 
mind them that it was falsehood, with nothing to prove 
that their kingdom had another foundation than that which 
they were trying to rest it upon. Such a state of things is 
inconceivable if we suppose that human beings are as much 
under a divine order as natural things are. That order 
must vindicate itself, must show what it is: the punish- 
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meat of the transgression must he the way of proclaiming 
the principle which has been transgressed. 

But moral laws, though they are as powerful defenders 
of tliemsclves as natural laws, do not defend themselves in 
the same way. Human beings, voluntary creatures, arc 
the instruments of carrying out the one, as the hidden 
powers in sea, or earth, or tire, are of fulfilling the other. 
A personal God dealing with men, will employ men as the 
agents and executors of His purpose. The man least likely 
to be so employed, may receive the commission; but in 
general we look for some circumstances which shall mani¬ 
festly prepare and, denote a specific person for the task. 
Jeroboam has risA by his industry in the service of Solo¬ 
mon. He appoints the charges or burdens for the House 
of .loseph ; that is, as Ave may infer from the previous pas¬ 
sage, he cither superintends the laborious public works, in 
which Solomon was employing and exhausting the energies 
of his subjects, or levies the necessary taxes for carrying 
them on. He is thus acquainted with the discontents of tlie 
people; apparently he sympathises Avith them. It is not 
said or even hinted that he felt the horror which Ahijah felt 
of Solomon’s superstition. The king might have worshipped 
Chemosh and Milcom, without exciting any indignation in 
the son of Nebat. He appears a§ the spokesman and repre¬ 
sentative of those who were oppressed by Solomon’s exac¬ 
tions for building Millo and repairing the breaches in 
the city of David. The tyranny grew out of the idolatry. 
Though Jeroboam might not perceive the root, he could 
perceive the evil fruit, which deserved l)e hated for its 
own sake ; he was therefore qualified to execute Ahijah’s 
prophecy, not merely as a dull instrument, but as one who 
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had, to a certain extent, a righteous purpose. A promise is 
given him, not of immediate, but of ultimate, success. IIc 
will not shake Solomon’s throne, but in his son’s days the 
kingdom will be rent as the new garment had been; ten 
pieces of it would be given to Jeroboam. And they would 
not merely belong to liim for a time. If he walked in God’s 
ways, he would establish a sure house like that of David 
itself; his children’s children would reign after him. At 
the same time, it is clearly declared to him, that the divine 
•purpose has not been altered by the sin of the Jewish king. 
The ti-ibe of Judah, the house of David, the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem, had a sacredness attached to them which would not bo 
lost. The tribe had been chosen, the li^gdoin had been 
established, the temple had been built in the capital, as 
assurances for the past the present and the future, which 
nothing could sot aside. That which seemed to Jestroy the 
hamouy, even the existence, of the nation, would, in fact, 
bring out the secret of its harmony, the ground of its exist¬ 
ence, more fully than they had ever been brought out yet. 

This .part of the narrative will seem to you, no doubt, 
mysterious and supernatural. Sirch assuredly it is. And 
it explains to us, I think, how supernatural and mysterious 
every event or scries of events must be which concerns the 
life of nations and the sins of rulers and subjects. But we 
soon find ourselves in the region of ordinary human life. 
“And Jerohoam and all the congregation of Israel*came 
and spake unto Rchoboam, saying, ^ Thy father made our 
yoke grievous. Now, therefore, make thou the grievous 
service of thy fathlQr and his heavy yoke which he put upon 
us lighter, and we will serve thee.’ And he said unto them, 
‘ Depart yet for three days and come again to me.’ And 
the people departed. And King Rehoboam consulted with 
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the.old men that stood before Solomon his father while he 
yet lived, and said, ‘ How do ye advise that I may answer 
this people?’ And they spake unto him, saying, ‘ If thou wilt 
be a servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, 
and answer them, and speak good words to them, then they 
will be thy servants for ever.’ But he forsook the counsel of 
the old men which they had given him, and consulted with the 
young men which had grown up with him and which stood 
before him. And he said, ‘ What counsel give ye that we 
may answer this people who have spoken to me saying,' 
Make tlie yoke which thy father has put upon us lighter.’ 
And the young men that were grown up with him, spake 
unto liim saying, ‘ Thus shalt thou speak unto this people. 
My little finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins. 
And now whereas my father did lade you with a heavy 
yoke, I will add to your yoke. My father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ ”— 
1 Kings, c. xii. 

How rapidly the interval of 3,000 years and all the dif¬ 
ference between a small Syrian province of the old world, 
and a nation of Europe in the nineteenth century seems to 
disappear as we read tliis story! Have we not, in one 
sphere or other, among the patriarchs of a village, or the 
statesmen of a kingdom, met and conversed with some of 
these grave old men, who did not, perhaps, set before them- 
selveS the highest standard of moral excellence, who did 
not at once pronounce upon the right or wrong of an action; 
but whom long experience had taught the might which lies 
in gentle words, and the real desire there is in htunan beings 
to* obey, if there be but sense and somewhat of sympathy in 
those who rule? Have we not also, and alasi far more 
frequently, encountered those young men flushed with inso- 
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lence and wine, who talked loudly of putting down the pre¬ 
tensions of inferiors, and of maintaining their own position 
and dignity, who had never yet learnt in what superiority 
or dignity consists, who had never begun to reverence their 
fellow men because they did not reverence themselves; 
who thought they could meet the demands of suffering and 
wronged men, by boasting words and a frantic determina¬ 
tion to maintain privileges which they ought never to have 
possessed; because they were not privileges based upon 
any real relations, upon any law human or divine; but 
merely upon accident and assumption, which must perish 
as rapidly as they have grown up. And yet these, as the 
story teaches, and as all subsequent history has proved, are 
the favorite and triumphant advisers of those whom their 
own vanity and folly have already doomed, and who want 
parasites to put into words the doctrine which they have 
already received into their cold empty hearts. “ My father 
chastised you with rods; I will chastise you with scor¬ 
pions”—^this in all ages has been the childish bluster of 
men who have made themselves blind to the future by re¬ 
fusing to use their eyes in judging of that whieh is before 
them, who fancy that the power will be their own for ever 
at the very moment when the hand-writing on the wall is 
declaring, that it has been taken from them and given to 
another. 

“ Wherefore, the historian* goes on, the king hearkened 
not unto the people. For the cause was from the Lord, 
that He might perform His saying which the Lord spake 
by Ahijah, the Shilonite unto Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 
So when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the king saying, “ What portion 
have we in David, neither have we inheritance in the son 
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of Jesse? To your tents oh Israel! Now see to thine own 
house, oh David! So Israel departed to their tents. Then 
king Ilehohoam sent Adoram who was over the tribute. 
And all Israel stoned him with stones that he died. There- 
foie king Rehoboam made speed to get him up to his char- 
riot to flee to Jerusalem. And it came to pass when all 
Israel heard that Jeroboam was come again, that they sent 
and called unto him tlie congregation, and made him king- 
over all Israel. There was none that followed the House 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’--^l Kings, c. xii. 

Here again we arc on the mysterious and divine ground; 
yet there is no sudden or violent transition from that com¬ 
mon homely earth upon which we were standing a moment 
ago. The prophecy of Ahijah, the Shilonite, is not brought 
to pass by any strange combination of events. The folly 
of Rehoboam and his gay counsellcrs, their utter incapacity 
for estimating their own weakness or the force of indigna¬ 
tion and conviction in the minds of other men, these are the 
ways by which the divine counsels are brought forth into 
act; these are the messengers of God’s w'rath, as much as 
the whirlwind or the volcano. Not as if he were the author 
of those acts which have their source in the evil will. They 
are by their very definition and nature, resistances to His 
Will, rebellions against it. But as they work out their 
own sentence and condemnation, they become the reluctant 
servants of Him with whom they are fighting; they arc not 
only foils to His righteousness—they actually help, as Scrip¬ 
ture expresses it, to tuni righteousness into judgment, to 
make the truth which they are denying, manifest for their 
own age and for all ages to come. Deep and unfathomable 
• ihystery, worthy to be meditated on by those who are fight¬ 
ing with evil upon earth, and by those who have won the 
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victory; the key to all the puzzles of history, the comfort 
and consolation amid the overwhelming evils which we, 
sec around us and feel within us ; the deliverance at once 
from the debasing Pantheism wliich teaches that sin is only 
another form of righteousness—wrong only an aspect of 
right—and from the Manichmism which would loud us to 
think that evil may at last triumph, or hold a divided em¬ 
pire witli God. The wrath of man has praised Him and 
will always praise Him. Sin and Death and Hell must do 
Him continual homage now, and will be led as His victims 
and gi'acc His triumpli, when His glory is fully revealed. 
But neither now or then will they ever blend with His 
works, or be shown to have their origin in Him, or be known 
as anything but the contradictions of His nature. 

Jeroboam then was established on the throne of Israel. 
As our text tells us, the heir of the house of David tried to 
crush the revolt and to recover the tribes; but tried in vain. 
The thing was from the Lord. Eehoboam could no more 
put down the rebellious servant of Solomon, than Saul could 
put down David. The decree which had said that the ten 
tribes should remain distinct, was as divine a decree as that 
which established an everlasting covenant with the man 
after God’s own heart. 

And yet this is the sequel of the story. “Jeroboam 
said in his heart, ‘ Now shall the kingdom return to the 
house of David. If this pec^le go up to do sacrifice in the 
House of the Lord at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this 
people turn again imto their Lord, eyen unto Eehoboam king 
of Judah. And liiey shall kfH me, and go again unto Eeho¬ 
boam king of Judah.’ Wherefore the king took counsel and 
made two calves of gold, and said unto them, ‘ It is too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem. Behold thy Gods, O 

H 
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Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt I ’ 
And he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he in Dan. 
And this thing became a sin; for the people went to wor¬ 
ship before the one, even unto Dan. And he made an house 
of higli-placcs, and made priests of the lowest of the people, 
which were not of the sons of Levi. And Jeroboam or- 
daincA a feast in the eighth month, like unto the feast that 
is in Judah, and he offered upon the altar.”—1 Kings, c. xii. 

I have been careful to recapitulate the previous part of 
the history; because it is sometimes forgotten in this last 
passage of it. T do not mean that an undue importance has 
been attached to that passage; its importance can hardly 
be overrated. But the charge which is brought against 
Jeroboam is scarcely intelligible, if we forget that his king¬ 
dom stood, like that which was in Jerusalem, upon the pro¬ 
mise and covenant of God. He had a right to believe, that 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac, of David and of Solomon, 
would be with him, and would establish for him a sure 
house. He had a right to live and act upon this conviction. 
His sin was that he did not act upon it. He did not trust 
the living God. He thought not that his kingdom stood 
upon a divine foundatimi, but that it was to be upheld by 
certain divine props and .mictions. The two doctrines seem 
closely akin; many regard them as identical; in truth there 
is a whole heaven between them. Tlie king who believes 
that his kingdom has a divine foundation, confesses his 
own subjection and responsibility to an actual living Euler. 
The king who desires to^surround himself with divine sanc¬ 
tions, would fain make himself supreme, knows that he can¬ 
not, and therefore seeks help from the fears men have of 
an invisible power, in which they have ceased to believe. 
He wants a God as the support of his authority; what God 
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he cares very little. The question is soon settled. It is 
on the senses and on the terrors of liis subjects that he 
works. Something visible and tangible serves best for that 
purpose; visible and tangible, and yet invested with an 
awe and a mystery which are borrowed from that which is 
invisible and intangible. This would be enough to explain 
the calves in Bethel and Dan. But the Bible history, which 
always does justice to the men whom it condemns moat, 
supplies us with another link in the chain of Jeroboam’s 
thoughts, and shows us how very natural, and—according to 
the apprehensions of politic men—how very sagacious, those 
thoughts were. Jerusalem was not merely the capital of 
Rchoboam ; it was the seat of God’s Temple. If they had 
the bond of a common worship, they might desire the bond 
of a common kingdom. To prevent the second wish, you 
must extinguish the first. They shall not have a common 
worship; they shall have a local, separate worship; and 
therefore they must have local separate gods. “ These 
calves in Bethel and Dan, O Israel, are thy Gods. I, Jero¬ 
boam decree them to be so.” 

As this passage receives great light from those which 
precede it, so also it throws back a light upon them. We 
see now more clearly than ever, why the separation of the 
kingdoms, was a thing from the Lord. It asserted the real 
dignity of Jerusalem as the place in which it had pleased 
God to put His Name, not merely or chiefly as the place 
in which David or Solomon chanced to reign. It asserted 
the real unity of the nation to be not in a King, but in the, 
King; it’shewed that the only basis of any political fellow¬ 
ship among the tribes, lay in that name which was revealed 
to the first father of them. The revolt of Jeroboam would 
have done this, if he had continued faithful; his unfaith- 
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fulness, as we shall see more clearly hereafter, discovered 
the same principle through another and a sterner disci¬ 
pline. The miseries to which it led, justified all the groans 
of the prophets; the light which broke forth through those 
miseries, shewing the cause of them and the deliverance 
from them, justified all their hopes. 

All Christians have felt—as I said the Jewish prophets 
felt—that the principle of separations and schisms in dif¬ 
ferent lands and ages, must be contained in this schism of 
the tribes. Romanist writers have of course been busy with 
their a})plications. What can be more natural than to con¬ 
sider Rome the parallel of Jenisalem, to identify the Elector 
of Saxony or Henry VTIT., \vith Jeroboam, and to make the 
prohibition of intercourse with the Papal see and the esta¬ 
blishment of a national worship, the same sin as the setting 
up of calves in Dan that the people might be withdra^vn 
from the general fellowship of Christendom ? However ar¬ 
bitrary such analogies may seem to us, they have a force on 
many minds—a force derived from a strong persuasion that 
in some way or other there must be a relation between 
different periods, and that the Bible is intended to disco¬ 
ver. that relation. 1 shall not hope to convince any person 
that this is not a legitimate mode of treating the subject 
whom I cannot also convince that when our Lord said to 
the woman of Samaria, “ Believe me the hour cometh when 
neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem ye shall wor¬ 
ship the Father,” He announced a law of His Universal 
Church which excludes one visible centre of it as much as 
another and that to imagine such a centre is in feet to re¬ 
store that merely national economy into which Romanists 
accuse us of relapsing. 

And I could not venture to protest against this use of the 
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portion of Scripture history we have been considering, un¬ 
less I were ready to accept it—subject to that change which 
our Lord Himself has proclaimed to us—as a real interpre¬ 
tation of modem facts, both when it seems to make in 
our fiivour and when it condemns us. The great schism of 
the Latin and Greek Churches, strikes the student of eccle¬ 
siastical records as a most startling contradiction in the his¬ 
tory of a body which was to include all nations and races. 
Yet it was surely from the Lord. Idolatrous habits and 
feelings had been spreading in botli divisions of the church. 
The sense of union in an invisible Head, though not lost, 
was fearfully weakened. A seeming union must have been 
preserved by the loss of all witness for real union; the divi¬ 
sion remains a standing witness against the possibility of a 
visible Head ever holding the Catholic body together. 

The schism of rival popes in the western church during 
the fifteenth century was as great a scandal to Christendom 
as can be conceived. Yet it was surely from the Lord. It 
led men to perceive, that there was corraption in the head 
and in the members of the ecclesiastical polity; it led to 
those disputes respecting the relative powers of popes and 
councils, which showed that neither could heal tlic wounds 
of the Church or preserve its miity. It led to that move¬ 
ment in the sixteenth century, which we all I trust believe 
to have been from the Lord, and which was really a decla¬ 
ration of faith in a living God, against a system of idolatry, 
that was rapidly passing into a system of organised unbelief. 
In each of these cases there were chances of reconciliation, 
such as were oflfered to Rehoboam when the people besought 
him to lessen their burdens. In each case there were grave 
counsellors advising reconciliation and noisy fanatics preach¬ 
ing uncompromising resistance. In each case the infatua- 
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tion of princes and rulers, ecclesiastical and civil, was car¬ 
rying out a divine and eternal principle even when they 
were defying it. They could not restore unity hy decla¬ 
mations, by concessions, or by persecution. Facts, spoke 
louder than the Prophet spoke to Rehoboam, “ It cannot be. 
The thing is from the Lord.” 

In the last period to which I have alluded there were, in 
England as much as in any comitry, those who looked 
upon the new and reformed state of things merely as a 
means of establishing their own power, who regarded the 
Church as an instrument of keeping up that power; who 
valued a worship in their own language, not because it 
brought their countrymen nearer to God, but because it 
was a badge of separation from foreigners; who protested 
against the idolatry of papal nations, and were really mak¬ 
ing royalty, or the privileges of the upper classes, or money, 
as much objects of their idolatry, as the calves in Dan or 
Bethel were to the ten tribes. And therefore wc must not 
shrink from the acknowledgment, that the different sects 
which rose up in this land, seemingly to rend the body of 
Christ more completely asimder than it had been rent al¬ 
ready, were from the Lord. There were idolatries in the 
ruling body which made such divisions inevitable. The 
first impulses of those who began them were like those of 
tleroboam, pure and honourable. They became spokesmen 
of hearts which were suffering under a burden; they encoun¬ 
tered Ilchoboams in the State and proud men in the Church, 
tvho said, “ Let us change rods into scorpionscompro¬ 
mises failed, persecutions failed; the thing was from the 
Lord.- And the lesson was repeated again in those separat¬ 
ing bodies. Politic mem rose up, who sought to make the 
divid(Hi permanent and hopeless. The separate piest, and 
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altar, and sacrifice must be introduced, that there might be 
no recollection of the bond which united them to those from 
whom they were severed. Hence the one sacrifice for man¬ 
kind became lost in the notion of some special salvation for 
themselves. New forms of intellectual, if not sensual, ido¬ 
latry appeared; the victims of them groaned under the 
narrowness and bondage, which they had been taught to 
call liberty. Arc not many of them even now ready to turn 
for refuge from their sectarian faith and freedom, sometimes 
to the vaguest forms of unbelief, sometimes to the most per¬ 
fect and universal despotism over conscience and will ? 

Oh, brethren! how intolerable would be these facts and 
recollections which show every party in Church and State 
to have been the cause of shameful scandals, which forbid 
us to cast stones at others because we arc in the same sin, 
if we might not recur again and again to the words which 1 
have quoted so often. But if the thing is of the Lord, 
there must be an end of all those strifes by which He has 
ordained that our idolatries against Him and cruelties to 
our brethren should punish themselves. There must be a 
day when all things in heaven and earth which consist only 
by Christ shall be gathered mtbiifestly together in Him, 
when it shall be known and confessed that there is one 
king, one priest, one sacrifice ; tthat we have been at war 
with each other, because we have not done homage to that 
one king, drawn nigh to God through that one priest, omitted 
to present that one perfect sacrifice. And those who are 
willing before God’s altar to own that their self-seeking 
and self-will have been rending asunder their families, 
the nation, the Church, the world, may hope that God’s 
Spirit will work in them henceforth to do all such acts as 
shall not retard, but hasten forward the blessed consumma- 
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tion for which they look. They may ask to be taught the 
mystery of daily self-sacrifice—how to give up their own 
tastes, opinions, wishes. They may ask that they may 
never be tempted to give up one atom of God’s truth, or to 
dally for one moment with the falsehoods of themselves 
or of their brethren; because tmth is the one ground of 
universal j)eacc and fellowship, because fiilschood and divi¬ 
sion are ever increasing and re-producing each other. 
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Aho hjj the hand of the ja-oidiet Jehu^ the swi, of Ilanani, 
eainc the ward of the Lord ai/amet liaasha, and agaitist 
his house, even for all the evil that he did in the sight of the 
Lord, in prooohimj hint to anger with the work of his 
hands, in being like the house of Jeroboam; and because 
he killed him. 

Ba.\siia occupies no very remarkable place among the 
kings of Israel, nor Jehu, the son of Ilanani, among the. 
prophets. But the narrative in the text is a compendious 
statement of the relations in which the kings and prophets 
of the ten tribei stood to each other after the division of the 
kingdom. I wisli to consider this subject upon the present 
occasion, taking it up from the time of which T spoke in my 
last sermon, and continuing it to the reigns which received 
a new character from the prophecies of Elijah and Elisha. 

A man of God, who, we are told, came out of Judah by 
the word of the Lord unto Bethel, marks the transition 
point between the older history and the new. The chapter 
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wliicli contains the tragedy of his life and death, has been se¬ 
lected for one of our Sunday lessons, with much fearlessness 
I think as well as wisdom. For there is none which a 
timid, distrustful reader of the Bible would be more ready 
to pass over, and few which throw more real light upon its 
moral and method. This man of God came to Bethel while 
Jeroboam was standing by the altar to burn incense. “ And 
he cried against the altar in the word of the Lord, and said, 
* Behold a child shall be bom unto the house of David, 
Josiah by name, and upon thee shall he offer the priests of 
the high places that bum incense upon thee, and men’s 
bones shall be burnt upon thee.’ And he gave a sign the 
same day saying, ‘This is the sign which the Lord hath 
spoken. Behold the altar shall be rent, and the ashes 
which are upon it shall be poured out.’ And it came to 
pass when King Jeroboam heard the saying of the man of 
God, that he put forth his hand from the altar, saying, 
‘ Lay hold on him.’ And his hand which he put forth 
against him dried up, so that he could not pull it in again 
to him. The altar also was rent, and the ashes poured out 
from the altar, according to the sign which the man of 
God had given by the word of the Lord. And the king 
answered and said unto the man of God, ‘ Intreat now the 
face of the Lord thy God, and pray for me, that my hand 
may be restored me again.’ And the man of God besought 
the Lord, and the king’s hand was restored him again, and 
became as it was before.”—1 Kings, c. xiii., 1-7. 

I would at once dismiss the question, whether the name 
Josiah Tvhich occurs in this place, was actually pronounced 
Jby the prophet, or was introduced afterwards when the 
books were put together, as marking the person who ac¬ 
complished the threat. That point seems to me of very 
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little consequence indeed. I do not think the substance of 
the prophecy would derive the least weight from the pre¬ 
sence of the name, or lose the least from the omission of it. 
The cases of such definite foretelling arc rare in the Scrip¬ 
tures. I only recollect two; this and the use of the name 
Cyrus in Isaiah, of which I may have to speak hereafter. 
It is extremely rash and dangerous to deduce the nature or 
characteristics of prophecy from doubtful and excepted 
cases. We may be sure that when we are tempted to do 
so, we shall overlook the points on which the Scripture 
most desires to fix our attention. 

The great business of the prophet, is evidently to de¬ 
nounce the altar and the sacrifices in Bethel. It has been 
set up as a rival altar to that in the Temple of Jerusalem ; 
it is the beginning of a now system of sacrifices ; new priests 
will be required to perform them. “ Of course,” the ration¬ 
alist teacher exclaims, “ these were the offences of Jeroboam. 
He was an intruder upon the special privileges of the Jerusa¬ 
lem hierarchy; he had courage to introduce priests taken from 
the lowest of the people; he broke through the formalities of 
tlie Levitical law. Such a man in our days would be called 
a reformer or assertcr of national and individual independ¬ 
ence. Therefore he is denounced by the ecclesiastics who have 
compiled the Jewish records.” Yes, if the establishment of 
visible, sensual worship, be a great step in the progress of 
the human intellect—if the introduction of a set of priests 
continually at work to make that worship more visible, more 
sensual, more gross, be a mode of fulfilling the aspirations 
of those who desire moral and spiritual liberty—if the break¬ 
ing through the fetters of a law which restrained all sacer¬ 
dotal inventions whatsoever, and bore witness continually 
that sacrifices were not offered to appease a tyrant, but to 
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remove an obstacle between a righteous Lord and His un¬ 
righteous subjects—if the consequent establishment of a 
devil-worshij)—be that which wise men of the nineteenth 
century after Christ call reformation, Jeroboam deserves ail 
their patronage, and the man of God who came out of Ju¬ 
dah to pronounce a curse upon his altar, all their wrath. 
And this is precisely the question, not for this passage of 
the history only, but for every subsequent passage of it. 
The revolting kings of Israel, in whom modem enlighten¬ 
ment discovers the champions of human progress, were in¬ 
troducing the most unlimited sacerdotal tyranny, were mak¬ 
ing that sacerdotal tyranny an instrament of regal tyranny. 
The priests of the high places, the prophets of the grove, 
were building their own power upon the degradation of the 
multitudes whom they drew after them, were using that 
power to confirm every unrighteous decree, to remove every 
real moral restraint from tlie kings. The ])rophct8 who we 
arc told would never have been praised except in a book 
compiled by the supporters of a certain set of caste interests, 
were bearing a protest at the hazard of their lives, for a 
righteous order which no caprices of human superstition or 
human will could set aside, for a spiritual authority which 
not only did not demand the slavery of the conscience but 
was incompatible with it, for an actual relation between the 
Most High and His creatures, which not only did not in¬ 
volve their regarding Him as an object of terror or distrust, 
but proved such habits of mind to contain the very essence 
of sin. 

Men like the one we are now considering, are said to 
speak the word of the Lord, or sometimes in the word of 
the Lord. Their function assumes that the thoughts of 
man’s heart and the utterances of it, are of all things the 
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most sacred; that a presence is there which men are seeking 
in dark groves, on high places, in sun, or sea, or air; that 
this Presence is not a phantom, not a creation of their own, 
but He who is. He who formed them ; that the best and 
wisest man is he who confesses this presence with awe and 
wonder, who believes that he is standing before a li-ving 
Being to whom all -within him is naked and open, who de¬ 
sires that that Being should direct him, act upon him, use 
him for His own purposes, who knows that those piu^ 
poses are right purposes, who is sure that they cannot con¬ 
cern him more than they concern his fellows. To a man 
thus taught and trained, (and the law, the statutes, the his¬ 
tory of his land were all parts of his training, all spoke to 
him of a real Being whom no man had seen or could sec ; 
but who had held converse -with Abraham, who had made 
a covenant with him and with his seed after him ; who had 
sent Moses to deliver the people, who had been with the 
people in all their wanderings and their sins) to such a 
man I say, the sight of idolatry was something absolutely 
appalling. He had no measure of its enormity. Only 
he was sui’c that a people worshipping'calves, seeking God 
in high places, wore flying from a friend and a deliverer, 
to enemies and destroyers, from the living and the true, to 
death and falsehood. He knew that it was so. He was 
certain that he was not uttering himself or his own fancies, 
when he said that it was so. God was speaking through his 
lips ; God was pronouncing sentence upon that which defied 
Him. What signified who might stand before the altar, 
who might be burning incense upon it ? He no more could 
or dared tremble at the worshipper than at the thing wor¬ 
shipped. Both were creatures of the eternal God. The one 
w'as setting himself up, the other was set up in contempt of 
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Him; each alike must come down. The truth must stand 
fast and fulfill itself. He had only to proclaim the truth. 

But how shall the idolater know it and he convinced of 
it ? The arm we are told which was stretched out to per¬ 
form the sacrifice, and then to seize the prophet, was dried 
up so that he could not pull it again to him. “ Here,” you 
say, “ is a miracle; such a one as we expect in all records 
of this kind.” Precisely I think such a one as you might 
expect in a record of this kind, and as you would not expect 
and not meet with, in record of another kind written hy the 
supporters of a body which was interested in superstition, and 
trying hy all means to sustain the reputation of it. The man 
of God testifies to Jerohoam that the juices and springs of life 
are renewed from an invisible source, that it is another than 
the dead thing which he is worshipping who can dry them up 
or give them their natural flow. A protest exactly in accord¬ 
ance with that which Moses bore against the gods of Pha- 
roah, that is to say a protest on behalf of regularity and 
law, and for a God of regularity and law, with whom are 
the issues of daily life and death against the seeker of 
charms in natural things, against the worshipper of capri¬ 
cious deities. The other part of the sign is precisely of the 
same kind. The altar is rent and the ashes are poured out 
from the altar, as a sure and everlasting testimony that law 
.and order shall not be violated with impunity by any ruler, 
under any religious pretext, that his religious acts are more 
hateful in the sight of God than all his other acts, and must 
hasten the v^geance upon those. 

The story of the Prophet is continued in these words, 
“ And the king said unto the Man of God, ‘ Come home 
with me and refresh thyself, and I will give thee a reward.’ 
And the Man of God said unto the king, ‘ If thou wilt give 
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me half thine house, I will not go in with thee, neither will 
I cat bread or drink water in this place. For so it was 
cliarged me by the word of the Lord, saying. Eat no bread 
and drink no water, nor turn again by the same way that 
thou earnest.’ So he went another way, and returned not 
by the way that he came unto Bethe|.” The invisible 
Teacher who had bid him go forth on his journey and carry 
the message to the king, had made him understand as clearly, 
that when he had done his errand, he was to go back into 
Judah. He had no doubt tliat this was what he ought to 
do. It was part of his commission. The other part of it 
would not be faithfully discharged if this was forgotten. 
These words and acts of the Prophet were connected witli 
his oivn life, they belonged to liis very self. His conscience 
as well as his powers of thought and reflection, were not 
crushed or stifled by the divine communication, but were 
awakened by it into activity. And the conscience so awak¬ 
ened, was proof against any solicitations of the king. The 
Man of God said in quite a different spirit from that in 
wlvich Balaam spoke to Balak, that if he gave him half his 
house, he would not stay in that evil place. 

But another temptation came, against which he was not 
equally proof. An old prophet foiuid him sitting under 
an oak, and said unto him, “ Art though the Man of God 
that earnest from Judah ?” And he said “ I am.” Then 
he said, “ Come home with me and eat bread.” And he 
said, “ I may not return with thee, for it was said to me 
by the word of the Lord, ‘ Thou shalt eat no bread nor 
drink water there, nor turn again to go by the way thou 
earnest.’ He said unto him, “ I am a prophet also as 
thou art. And an Angel spake to me by the word of the 
Lord saying, ‘ Bring him back with thee to thy house 
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that he may cat bread and drink water.’ But he lied unto 
him. So he went'back with him to his, house.” 

I do not know any passage more useful than this, for 
disabusing us of a prejudice which the mere word pr(yphet 
is liable to create in our minds. “ If the man was inspired,” 
we flay to ourselve§, ‘^inspired by God,we must be sure he 
would do the right thing and say the right thing. It 
would destroy all our security we thought otherwise.” 
No, brethren; it,would destroy no security at all which 
-the Bible designs to give us. On the contrary, we shall 
lose a great security, we shall fall into ^ gi’cat danger, if 
we do not strictly adhere to the teaching of the Bible on 
this subject, but set up certain canons of our own. The 
first obvious lesson which this passage teaches us is, that a 
prophet, a true prophet, a prophet of God, might be grossly 
deceived. The second is, that he must be deceived if he 
yielded to any pretences of inspiration on the part of any 
man, though that man were called a prophet, and were a 
prophet, when what he said went against a sure witness 
and conviction as to his own duty. The third is, that a 
prophet, not habitually a deceiver, might on a certain 
occasion willfully deceive, in the plain language of Holy 
Writ, might lie. All these statements we accept on the 
authority of Scripture. And if we accept them, we may 
derive the very greatest profit from them. We are often 
apt to suppose that a prophet or inspired man, is one who 
is raised above laws and government, who can lay down 
laws for himself, whose internal power is itself the rule for 
others and for his own conduct. The Scripture teaches us 
quite a different lesson. The characteristic quality of the 
prophet when he is true, is obedience. He is nothing in 
himself. He is merely a servant. In the acknowledgment 
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of his service, of the power which is upon him, his strength 
consists. But it is no mere impulse to which ho yields 
himself. He is liable to all the same chance and foolish 
impulses as other people. He is particularly liable to 
confound these impulses lyith God’s teaching and com¬ 
mands. He is therefore to be more suspicious of himself, 
more watcliful against this confusion, than other men. If 
he once forgets the invisible Euler and Lawgiver, no one 
will commit such flagrant' errors, such falsehood, such 
blasphemy. We shall sec as we proceed, Avith what 
fidelity and consistency the Scripture brings homo these, 
truths to our minds, and with what strange openness, in the 
written prophecies, the processes in the mind of the seer 
are laid bare before us, what a witness there is of sincerity 
in the discoveries wliich he makes to us of all his inward 
inclinations to be insincere and treacherous. 

In the remainder of the narrative we hear how the 
prophet who had deceived his brother, himself denounced 
his disobedience, and told him the consequence of it; how 
a lion met him by the way and slew him, but left his body 
untorn; how the old prophet of Bethel bade his sons lay 
his bones beside the bones of the man who had cursed the 
altar of Jeroboam. A stem punishment, it will be said for 
such a crime. An actual punishment certainly—one which 
asserted the fact, that a prophet will not be more, but less, 
excused for his transgressions, than another man. What 
was the magnitude of the punishment, we are no judges. 
A man who has been witness of a great national sin and 
has foretold a great national calamity, who has found out 
the felsehood of a friend and a prophet, and who is con¬ 
scious of having done wrong himself, may not think the 

I 
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sentence a very hard one which calls him out of a confused 
world; or more hard because it comes in a form which 
assures him that there is an eternal order which will vin¬ 
dicate itself in spite of his errors and those of all other 
men. A Man of God who had learnt to trust God, could 
trust him when he was slaying him, and see that there was 
a deep and awful righteousness and wisdom in the way 
in which the creatures of God going forth to seek their 
meat from Him, may without the least departure from the 
ordinary law of their kind, be made the instruments of 
punishing man’s transgressions. The pyophet who be¬ 
trayed him and then had the heavy punishment of being 
forced to proclaim the wiong which he had himself insti¬ 
gated, is surely tlie greater object of compiission; especially, 
if, as the narrative half leads us to suspect, his conscience was 
blunted, and he was able to understand Jeroboam’s sin 
without any keen sense of his own. A man with a clear 
apprehension of tlic evil doings of rulers and admiration for 
tliosc who protest against tliem, with a prophetical power of 
uttering the truth, yet with no love of trath or resolute 
abhorrence of falsehood, is a very painful but a very 
instructive spectacle. Every ong must be conscious of 
something akin to such a state of mind, some possibility 
of it, at all events, in himself. He should think of that with 
trembling and with the prayer, See if there be any wicked 
way in me. Lead me in the way everlasting.” There is 
something very pathetic in the homage to a truer and better 
man, which is expressed in the words, “Lay my bones 
beside his bones,” The lion slew him for returning with 
me to eat bread and drink water; yet I should have been 
glad to die his death; for I feel that he was right within, 
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and therefore that there is a sacredness in his carcase which 
I would wish mine to share. 

Apparently the witness which the Man of God bore 
and the death which he died, were in vain., The next 
sentence tells us that “ Jeroboam returned not from his 
evil way, hut made again of the lowest of the people priests 
of the high places. Whosoever would, he consecrated him, 
and he became"^ priest of the high places.” The de¬ 
struction of an altar and the withering of a hand which was 
cured again, were lessons soon forgotten. A law once 
broken, there must be continual new transgressions to 
justify the first. A superstition once, established will go 
on increasing and multiplying itself. At last the sense of 
being under any authority, will vanish almost wholly from 
the mind of the rebellious ruler. He will say—using the 
words in precisely the opposite sense to that in which they 
arc used in the parable —“ May I not do what I will with 
mine own?” As the necessaiy retribution for such a state 
of mind, he will become more and more a slave. The 
priests whom he has made will insist on ever higher prizes 
for their ignominious work. To soothe the fears which 
haunt him after the fear of a righteous Being has been cast 
aside, he will ask those whom he has put in the place of 
his conscience, what acts he must do tliat he may seem a 
religious man to them, possibly at last to himself. 

But there are events which may put a man in mind 
of realities after he has been living for a long while in a 
fiction. “ At that time,” we are told, “ Abijah, the son of 
Jeroboam, fell sick. And Jeroboam said to his wife. 
Arise I pray thee and disguise thyself and get thee to 
Shiloh. Behold there is Ahijah the prophet, which told 

I 2 
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me that I should he king. And take with thee ten loaves 
and cracknells and a cruse of honey, and go to him. He shall 
tell thee what will become of the child.”—1 Kings, c. xiv. 

The sight of the sick boy whom he cared for, brought 
back pcrliaps the thought of himself when he had still 
youthful freshness and hope, wlien he felt the wrongs 
which Solomon was inflicting upon the land, and dreamed 
that he .might be its deliverer. And wiTfi these thoughts 
would come the recollection of the man who had told him 
how, if he walked in right ways, God would make him 
a sure House. A sad and profitable reflection if he had 
paused to dwell upon it. But the lying habit of mind 
which he had contracted by converse with the priests of the 
high places, only urged him to consider how he could bribe 
Ahijah to tell him something about the child which he 
would like to hear. 

The other pci-son in the stoiy is scarcely less changed 
since we last met with him. “ And the King Jeroboam’s 
wife came to Shiloh, to the house of AhijaJi. But Ahijah 
could not see, for his eyes were set by reason of his age. 
And the Lord said unto Ahijah, ‘ Behold the wife of 
Jeroboam cometh to ask a thing of thee for her son, for he 
is sick. And thus shall thou say unto her; (for it shall be 
when she cometh in, she shall feign herself to be another 
woman,) go, tell Jeroboam; thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel. Forasmuch as T exalted thee from among the 
people and made thee prince over my people Israel, and 
rent the' kingdom aw»,y from David and gave it to thee; 
and yet thou hast not been as my servant David, who kept 
nty commandments; but hast gone and made thee -other 
Gods and molten images to provoke me to anger, and hast 
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cast me behind thy back, therefore the Lord shall raise 
Him up a king over Israel who shall cut off the house 
of Jeroboam that day. But what ? Even now. And he 
shall give up Israel because of the sins of Jeroboam, who 
sinned and made Israel to sin.’ ” This was the main 
burden of the message. There was another part of it, more 
afflicting to the wife of Jeroboam, more soothing to the 
reader, which toM her that “ the son of whom she enquired, 
.should corac to the grave, because in liim was found some 
good thing towards the Lord God of Israel.” 

Tins fragment of Ahijah’s history, compared with that 
which we heard last Sunday, marks out with much clear¬ 
ness the office of a prophet in Israel. Living under the 
brilliant government of Solomon, where all had the outward 
face of prosperity and continuance—living under the tyranny 
of Jeroboam, where all was new and revolutionary—he had 
still to say, ‘ There is an eternal order which cannot be 
violated. Whosoever defies it, will bring ruin upon him¬ 
self and upon his house. God is; a power which sets Him 
at nought and substitutes changeable things in His place, 
cannot abide. It may be appointed to punish an evil which 
has been working secretly; it will last its hour; but it 
is doomed. The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’ 

The prophets could speak this word knowing it to be 
true. And they could speak another which was more ter¬ 
rible. They could say, Israel must suffer for Jeroboam’s 
sin. Not by an arbitrary decree, which punishes one for 
the crimes of another; but because the heart of the people 
has gone along with the ruler; because a ruler embodies 
in himself and presents in open act the temper and spirit of 
those whom he rules; because if they would be saved from 
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the consequences of his evil doings, they must turn to the 
everlasting King. This is a universal principle which comes 
out with fresh power in each stage of Jewish history. 

Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, reigned for two years over 
Israel. Then Baaslia, of the tribe of Issachar, conspired 
against him and slew him. There is nothing in the records 
of conspiracies like this, which separates the Bible history 
from ordinary history. We have, on a very small scale, 
in the annals of a few petty tribes, just what wc have ex¬ 
panded to its highest power in the history of the Roman or 
of the Byzantine Empires. Nor is the result ditferent. The 
new house is like the old. The rebel and murderer becomes 
the tyrant. It will be said ‘ There is a grandeur about crimes 
and miseries which affect a world; but what interest can wc 
feel in the story of men so diminutive in influence, so insig¬ 
nificant in character as Jeroboam or Baasha?’ I answer. 
The Scripture wishes us to feel none, except so far as by a 
small experiment we may discover a truth for all ages and 
nations. Such a truth is contained in my text. 

“ Then the word of the Lord came to Jehu the son of 
Hanani, against Baasha, saying, ‘ Forasmuch as I exalted 
thee out of the dust, and made thee prince over my people 
Israel, and thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboam, and 
hast made my people Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger 
with their sins; behold, I will take away the posterity of 
Baasha and the posterity of his house; and will make thy 
house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. Him 
that dieth of Baasha in the city shall the dogs eat; and 
him that dieth of his in the fields shall the fowls of the air 
eat.”’ 

The general law is repeated with the same stem sim- 
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plicity, to one man as to another. “ Whether yon came in 
by right means or by foul; whether you are a legitimate heir 
or a conspirator God has made you a prince. Your crime is 
your own. Your power is His. Trying to be something in 
yourself, you pronounce your own sentence. When you 
think to make gods, God unmakes you.” The principle is 
again affirmed, that a regular succession, a sure house, is 
a blessing to a land; that a man who desires to found such 
a one, desires a good gift; but that it is a gift; that as a 
witness of God’s permanence and presence it is good; 
that succession apart from Him is a mere transmission of 
curses. The particular phrase “ provoke me to anger,” is 
used here as it is used every wlicre else in the Bible. God 
is contemplated as jealous over His people, feeling like a 
husband or a father to a rebellious wife or child. It is pre¬ 
sented with all boldness to men who had the lowest, most 
grovelling conceptions of the divine nature, not to flatter 
them but to counteract them, to destroy the fiction that God 
is indifferent to His creatures or hates them, which is the 
foundation of all idolatry, to prepare the way for the full 
revelation of that truth which interprets His jealousy, and 
is the ground of all right faith in man, “ God is Love.” 

I may have many opportmiities hereafter of pointing out 
the difference between the rude monotonous utterances of 
these first prophets to the ten tribes, and the various many- 
sided teachings of those who were at once the poets, preachers, 
and statesmen of the two. But anotlier still more striking 
contrast is suggested to us on this day. When one thinks 
of St. Paul now speaking to the savages of Lycaonia, now 
holding converse with the Stoics and Epicureans of Athens, 
adapting himself perfectly to the feelings of the one respect- 
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ing a sender of rain and fruitful seasons, entering into the 
heart of the pantheism and hero-worship of the other; one 
moment a Hebrew of the Hebrews, versed in all rabbinical 
and cabalistical lore, then writing to the Ephesians in the 
dialect of commerce; to-day penetrating the different party 
tendencies at Corinth, to-morrow addressing himself to the 
sense of law and righteousness which had been cultivated 
through many generations and was not yet extinct in the 
mind of tlie Romans—one may be disposed to think very 
jneanly of the Man of God who came to Bethel, or of 
Ahijah, or of Jehu the son of Hanani, Still more when 
one thinks that all the intellectiml gifts of St, Paul were 
united with and subordinate to that beautiful play of 
the affections, which made him bum with every one who 
was angry, and wish himself accursed from Christ for the 
sake of his kinsmai after tlie flesh, and feel all the slights 
of tlie Corinthians, and never bow the knee to the Father 
of tlie whole family in Heaven and earth without thinking 
of his converts and of tlieir sins or sorrows—one may half 
despise the narrow circle of sympathies in which these men 
of the old time revolved, with the perversities, inconsisten¬ 
cies, sometimes insincerities, into which they fell. No such 
feelings, we may be sure, ever dwelt in the mind of St, Paul 
himself. These heroes of his nation were to him dear and 
venerable names, the recollection of which cheered him in 
lonely hours and went with him to the tribunals of kings 
and governors. In all essentials he will have felt that their 
hopes were one, the end, the source of them the same. While 
he was denouncing the exclusiveness of his people, “ ene¬ 
mies to God and contrary to all men,” he was in fact de¬ 
nouncing an idolatry, a separate worship, which though 
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maintamed in the Temple at Jerusalem, was more at variance 
with the mind of the God of Abraham than the worship of the 
calves of Bethel, than the sacrifices offered by the priests of 
the high-places. When he went before Nero, and no man 
stood with him, he was in fact crying out, not to a single 
altar, but to all those at which Eome and the world were 
offering incense, “ You shall be rent in pieces, your ashes 
shall be strewed upon the earth, and the hands, pontifical or 
imperial, which serve before them shall be withered.” When 
he was preaching the everlasting Gospel, the Gospel of 
Christ’s full redemption of mankind, to all kindreds and 
nations and tribes, he was saying to that age and to all 
ages, “ Fear the true God, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God of love, and give glory to Him. For 
all who give glory to any but Him, to any earthly, brutal, 
sensual power, shall share its certain ^fwnfall and perdi¬ 
tion.” 

And we too brethren, we need not the glorious company 
of the Apostles only, but the goodly fellowship of the Pro¬ 
phets, to strengthen us in the faith of God’s elect, to inspire 
us for the work which we have to do. We need to believe 
that they, different parts of the same family in Heaven and 
earth, are watching us in our race and strife here below. 
We need to hear the voices of old Prophets testifying in 
broad and simple language, that every petty tyranny and 
superstition of the earth which lifts itself up against God 
and against man, shall be put down; as well as to hear the 
full cry of the Saints beneath the altar, who have triumphed 
by the blood of the. Lamb and the word of His testimony, 
“ How long O Lord, faithful and true, wilt thou not judge 
and deliver the earth!” We need it because we ought to 
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be prepared to resist tinto blood striving against sin—the 
sin vt^hich defied the Law—the sin which rejected the Gos¬ 
pel,—the sin which is rebelling against both now, in our¬ 
selves and in the world. 
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AHAB AND ELIJAH. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 4Tn Sunday aeteb Epiphany.—Feb. 1, 1852. 


2 KINGS, I. 3. 

But the angel of the Lord said to Elijah the Tishhite, Arise, 
go ujy to meet the messengers of the king of Samaria, and 
sag unto them, “ Is it not because there is not a God in 
Israol, that ye go up to inquire of Batil-zehub, the god of 
Ekron?" 


The worship of the calves which Jeroboam set up in Bethel 
and in Dan, is carefully distinguished in Scripture from the 
worship of Baal, which was introduced by Ahab into Sa¬ 
maria. Jeroboam wi.shed to separate the ten tribes from 
tliose which followed the house of Da\id, by giving them 
sacrifices and priests of their own. From the words which he 
is said to liave used, “ tliese are thy gods, oh! Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,” it is probable 
that he affected to restore the idolatry which Aaron had 
sanctioned in the wilderness. He or his priests would sug¬ 
gest the thought to the people, or their own hearts would 
suggest it to them, that what the high priest approved 
could not be very wrong, that Moses had no right to break 
the calf in pieces, that the people in Jcnisalcm who followed 
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tlie law of Moses were really departing from a good old 
example, that they were returning to a national service. 
The step from this ultra local worship to a foreign Phoeni¬ 
cian worship seems a very long one. Yet it was natural 
and easy. We cannot tell exactly what the calf signified 
to the Egyptian, still less what it signified to the Hebrew 
slave in the desert, or to the revolted tribes. It may have 
been merely adopted as a traditional symbol, no special 
force being attached to it. But a people trained in the law 
of Moses must have associated some recollection of an un¬ 
seen Being even with the most worthless image. How 
strong such associations may be in any mind, how long they 
may continue, we have happily no means of determining. 
We only know that the conscience of the idolater becomes 
at once stupified and sensitive; more and more incapable of 
appreciating moral distinctions; more and more alive to 
terrors. The thought of a righteous Being is appalling; 
from an object of trust he passes into an object of horror. 
How to appease Him is tlie question. The old forms may 
not be the right. Other nations which seem happier and 
more prosperous, have other gods and saerifices. It might 
be well to try them. The most powerful neighbour must 
be most worthy of imitation. 

A king like Ahab meets the demands of a people in this 
state. The Scripture which speaks of the cities which he 
built, and his ivory house, and his might, and the wars 
which he warred, leaves the impression upon om minds 
that he was intellectually superior to his predecessors, of a 
higher ambition, less narrow in his notions. He had not 
the dread which Jeroboam felt of intercourse with Jerusa¬ 
lem, he cultivated the friendship of Jehoshaphat. At the 
same time he took to wife Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
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king of the Sidonians. And with her he naturalized a 
worship certainly very much more august and imposing 
than that which had been practised by the kings that were 
before him. There may, or may not, have been animal 
forms connected with the service of this God of Ekron. 
The name would seem only to impart a comprehensive 
notion of lordship, a notion which might express itself in 
a number of different symbols, which certainly would not be 
limited to the one of the calf, or be likely to adopt that as 
its favourite. Baal would become Baalim; the general 
lord and ruler would soon be multiplied and divided into 
a number of lords and rulers ; but there would be attached 
to them all a much grander feeling of dominion than could 
ever have entered into the mind of one who was bowing to 
the likeness of a calf which cateth hay. 

Ahab would therefore seem to himself, as well as to a 
great many of his people, an improver and expander of 
the popular faith. Foreign priests, with much more know¬ 
ledge probably than those lowest of the people whom 
Jeroboam had consecrated, would come into the land. A 
number of the native priests would be quite ready to 
adopt the worship which tlie king and queen favoured. 
Though they might have some new rites to learn, though 
they might not like the strangers, or might be despised 
by them, yet they would not be conscious of any great 
change in themselves or their devotions. In their dark 
groves, on their hill altars, they had been seeking to pro¬ 
pitiate some unknown fearful divinity. For that divinity 
they had now foimd a name. The Egyptian idol might sug¬ 
gest thoughts sometimes of the dark power, sometimes of 
Him who had made a covenant with their fathers; the 
Phoenician taught them to understand the distinction, to feel 
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and know that they were invoking another than the Lord God 
whose presence Solomon had prayed might fill his temple. 

You sec then why Ahah is said to have provoked the 
Lord God of Israel more than all that were before him. 
The Baal worship was essentially the worship of mere 
power. I do not say that abstractedly or originally it was 
the worship of an m7 power. But it was the worship of 
power as distinguished from righteousness. It was the 
worship therefore of that which man sees without him in 
nature, not of that which he feels within speaking to him¬ 
self. It may not have been wholly disjoined from the 
acknowledgment of an order and succession in nature. It 
is hard, almost impossible, for man to conceive of power 
apart from some order and government. But these ideas 
become exceedingly weak when they are derived from na¬ 
ture to man, not through man to nature. When we think 
that the things themselves exercise the power, and do not 
receive it from One in whom dwells eternal justice and rec¬ 
titude— forms which denote the most violent and inex¬ 
plicable outbursts of fury, the fire and the tempest, are 
speedily thought to represent the nature of the Baal or 
Baalim, of the lord or lords,^ of the universe. At all 
events these are what man must address himself to. Some 
joyous feasts may be celebrated with wild and reckless 
licence to the gentler and humaner powers which manifest 
themselves in the propitious breeze, the quiet evening, the 
sun that ripens the autumn fruits. But the most serious 
services, the sacrifices which those very enjoyments have 
made necessary, the libations of blood, must be presented to 
some malevolent nature which would destroy unless it were 
soothed. Thus the worship of power becomes literally the 
; worship of evil. By a regular and awftil process Baal or 
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Baal-zebub became in the minds of his devout servants, 
what his name imported to Jews of later time—^the Prince 
of the Devils. 

Ahab and his people may only by slow degrees have leamt 
to see their god in this portentous aspect. But the first 
conception of him as naked power is sufficient to explain all 
the acts which are imputed to the king as well as the sla¬ 
very and cowardice of liis subjects. The story of Naboth’s 
vineyard sets forth in one instance the history of the reign. 
The king desires some land which belongs to another 
man; he is ready to pay for it. But Naboth will not sell 
tlic inheritance of his fathers. Ahab is wroth and will not 
cat bread. Jezebel wonders at his weakness. “ Dost thou 
now govern Israel,” she says, “ Arise and be merry. I will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezrcelite.” The 
ciders of his city are told in scaled letters to proclaim a 
fast, to set up Naboth on high among the people and to say, 
“ Thou didst blaspheme God and the king.” I’he com¬ 
mand is faithfully executed. Naboth is stoned till he dies. 
Ahab enters and takes possession. Here as elsewhere, the 
man has still a troublesome conscience checking an evil 
will. “ I dare not waits upon I would.” The female ad¬ 
viser cuts the knot. She sees what his heart is, and if 
he has power, what should hinder him from carrpng his 
purpose into act? She is perfectly sure that the nobles of 
the city will not refuse obedience to a request of their mas¬ 
ter if it only involves peijury and murder. The king and 
queen avail themselves of a religious act as the most ob¬ 
vious and easy means of accomplishing and hallowing their 
design. And it was the most fitting means of accomplish¬ 
ing such a design. It showed how deeds of this kind are 
generated and made possible. The worshipper has made 
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a god in whom he sees nothing hut cruelty and self-will. 
There is an eternal law wliich hinds him to exhibit the 
image of that god in himself. 

Ahab and Jezebel and these elders of Jezreel who are no 
unfair representatives of the tribes generally, enable us to 
understand the character and work of Elijah. He is as 
different from th«>"*mcn of whom I spoke last Sunday, as 
Baal worship is different from the earlier worship against 
which they bore witness. One difference is indicated in my 
text and may be traced through the history. Elijah speaks 
with repeated and continual emphasis of the Lord God of 
Israel as opposed to tlic god of Ekron. The foreign Phoe¬ 
nician worship is denounced, in tluit character. I draw your 
attention to this circumstance because it has given rise to an 
objection like that of which I spoke a week ago. “ Every¬ 
thing,” it is said, ‘‘ in these Jewish records is exclusive and 
national. The least Ihtmsion of new ideas, even if they are 
more elevated and less animal than those which preceded 
them and whicli in part they displace, must be carefully 
watched and vehemently resisted. What is attempted in a 
great sphere and yet unsuccessfully by the ministers of the 
Celestial Empire was attempted on a very small scale in 
Palestine; the Prophets were the protectors of the old tra¬ 
ditions of their little commonwealth from any exterual 
refinements.” 

In what sense this change is true; in what sense Elijah 
was a witness for a natimal God; how far he was therefore 
a witness for a heal exclusive God or for a dead tradition 
of the past, the records concerning him must determine. 

The first of these records is contained in the 17th Chap¬ 
ter of the 1st Book of Kings. “ Elijah the Tishbite said 
unto Ahab, ‘ As the Lord God of Israel liveth before whom 
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I stand, there shall not he dew nor rain these years, hut 
according to my word.” A strange speech certainly to he 
reported of a man of whom as yet we have heard nothing. 
What had been passing in his mind up to that day, what 
he had to do with Ahah, how he came to think that dew or 
rain would obey his commands, wc are not told. We are 
to judge of these things as we can. tJur only help for 
judging of them, lies in the words themselves. And there 
is the secret; “ As the Lord God of Israel liveth before 
whom I stand.” Here we have tlic key to the education 
and faith of Elijah, as well as to his relation with the king 
of Israel. “ I have learnt that there is a Lord God of Israel 
and that He lives, and that I am in His presence. I am 
sure that He is my Guide and Tcaclicr, and Judge; I am 
sure that he is the Guide and Teacher, and Judge of this 
land and of its king. And this, Ahah, is just what thou 
dost not believe, just what thou by tliine acts art denying. 
Tliou believest in a lord or in many lords, far off from thee, 
exercising no government over thy actions, enforcing no 
duties upon thee towards thy subjects ; a lord seated some¬ 
where in the clouds, or on the summit of some hill; a cloud- 
compeller, a giver of dew or rain when your offerings please 
him, or when of mere sovereignty ho chooses to do it. And 
I tell you that it is not this lord or these lords who send 
rain and dew; but that it is the God of you and of your 
fathers, the God who has ordained the course of seasons, 
who has appointed summer and winter, seed-time and har¬ 
vest, who has appointed you to till the land upon which 
His rain descends and His sun shines, who claims first of 
all your trust and your obedience, since though you stand 
as I stand before Him, it is not your eyes that will tell you 
of Him; you must believe in Him if you would know Him. 

K 
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And as a sign and witness that it is even so, 1 declare to 
you, that the rain and the dew shall not come except at the 
word of me, a poor, insignificant, unknown man, hy whom 
it pleases God to declare what He is, and what the being 
whom lie has formed in IDs image is meant to he.” Herein 
consists the force of this audacious sentence. It at once 
proclaims that relation between the unseen God and the 
spirit of man, which Jezebel’s priests by their services, and 
Ahab by his tyrannical acts, were alike setting at nought. 

The Lord God of Israel then, is declared by Elijah to 
be in His very nature the present God, the ‘God with them’ 
just as much as He had been with Jacob when he wrestled 
with the Angel, and He put on him his new name. Let 
us see what the next passage of Elijah’s story tells us about 
the limitation or exclusiveness of this belief. It is the pas¬ 
sage upon which our Lord commented when He was stand¬ 
ing in the Synagogue of Nazareth. “ 1 tell you of a truth,” 
He said, “ many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, 
when the heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all the land. But unto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow.” So that t/ie per¬ 
son from whom Elijah was to receive sustenance, and whom 
as a return for that favor, he was to teach tmst in the Lord 
God of Israel, that her barrel of meal should not waste 
neither her cruse of oil fail, was a woman of that very 
country from which Jezebel had come, the very country 
from which the Baal worship had been imported. The Lord 
God of the nation then, was one in whom the weak and 
poor of all nations might confide, one from whom they might 
ask their daily bread, and on whom they might cast their 
heaviest cares. It is this same woman to whose son as we 
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are told in the next paragraph, Elijah restored life. He Avho 
testified that man did not live from hour to hour by bread 
alone but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God, testified also, and as in the former case to a stranger 
from the commonwealth of Israel, that God can give back 
that life which he has. taken away. The poor woman of 
Sidon learnt the amazing lesson, that the power which she 
had looked upon as emphatically the destroyer, is warring 
with death, and can win a victory over it, not for some great 
and holy person, but for her whose sins had been brought 
to her remembrance by the presence of the prophet and the 
death of her child. 

Elijah on Mount Carmel, surrounded by all Israel, while 
the prophets of the groves and those that ate at Jezebel’s 
table, were offering their bullocks, or crying “ O Baal hear 
us,” and leaping upon the altars and cutting themselves 
with knives, is a picture with which we are all familiar. 
If you try to recal the impression whi(ih it has made 
upon you, I think you will feel that it has not proceeded 
mainly from the sudden appearance of the fire which came 
forth to consume Elijah’s sacrifice, but from the contrast 
between the fever and restlessness of the priests, and the 
calmness and minute regularity of all the proceedings of the 
prophet.” He ^ok twelve stones according to the number 
of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, imto whom the word of 
the Lord came, saying, ‘ Israel shall be thy name.’ And 
with the stones he built an altar in the name of the Lord. 
And he made a trench about the altar as great as would 
contain two measures of seed. And he put the wood in 
order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid him on the 
wood, and said ‘fill four barrels wiA water and pour it on 
the burnt sacrifice and on the wood.’ And he said ‘do it 

K 2 
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the second time.’ And they did it the second time. And 
he said ‘ do it the third time.’ And they did it the third 
time. And the water ran round about the altar, and he 
filled the trench also with water. And it came to pas.s at 
the time of tlie offering of the evening sacrifice, that Elijah 
the prophet came near and said, ‘ Lord God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be knoAvn this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am the servant, and that I 
have done all these things at Thy tvord. Hear me, O Lord, 
hear me, that this people may know that Thou art the Lord 
God, and that Thou hast turned their hearts back again.’ 

To testify by the form of the altar that the people 
were even then a portion of the twelve tiibes, that tlicy 
were united in God’s sight, though visibly separated by 
the sins of men, was one great part of Elijah’s work. But 
it was not a less important part of his duty to remind the 
people, that God had appointed the method and time of the 
sacrifice; that pfayer to Him was Hot a violent effort to 
bring about some mighty result desired by the worshipper, 
but was an act of quiet obedience, of self-surrender: all its 
earnestness being derived from a belief in the willingness 
of God to make his creature that, which without Him he 
cannot be. “O Lord God turn the heart of this people 
back again ! They arc in an unnatural, disorderly condi¬ 
tion; they are trying to be independent of Thee. And 
they have so fixed and rooted themselves in that which is 
false, that they cannot break loose from it. The evil power 
to which they have done homage, holds them fast bound in 
his fetters. Good has become evil to them; evil has become 
good. Ruler of the heart and reins, who desirest good, 
and nothing but good for them,' make them reasonable 
beings, restore them to the state of men! ” To this prayer 
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the fire was an answer. It came down as a witness that 
God himself is the author as well as the accepter of every 
sacrifice, that all fire must be false which He has not 
kindled. 

And then we are told that Elijah performed another 
sacrifice. The people who exclaimed, “ The Lord He is 
God,” of course regarded the priests ■yho had not been able 
to make their god hear with a rage corresponding to their 
previous reverence. And so it is said Elijah was able to 
slay four hundred and fifty of them, Ahab consenting to 
their death, or fearing to prevent it. A fearful vengeance 
surely! Docs the thought occur to you, “ If this book be, 
as is alleged, not a mere history of that which is strange 
and exceptional, but a revelation of permanent laws and 
principles, may not this act be pleaded in justification of 
any, even the most outrageous punishment of worshippers 
false or thought to be false, that has ever taken place in 
any ago of the Christian Church?” I answer, I concteive 
this story is a revelation of permanent principles, just as I 
believe Elijah’s declaration that there should be no rain nor 
dew, or his commanding the widow’s cruse not to fail, is 
the revelation of a permanent principle. The one shows 
forth God’s indignation against those who corrupt and de¬ 
moralize a nation by trading in religious arts and fears, 
just as the others show God’s continu§.l government over 
the outward universe and His protecting care over every per¬ 
son who dwells in it. The method in which the revelation 
of these truths was made belongs to a peculiar period of the 
world’s history. In a general way it may be said to belong 
to the whole Jewish dispensation, including in that the 
period down to the destruction of Jerusalem. In another 
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sense it belonged to the special circumstances of the time in 
which Elijah was living. We do not need to have pro¬ 
phets executing these purposes of the divine government, 
which famines, pestilences, devolutions execute without 
them, or those which are accomplished through the inter¬ 
vention of the ordinary minister of health and nourishment. 
But if no prophet Ij^ ever been commissioned to do one 
kind of work as well as the other, we should not have 
known to whom we might refer them. An infinite dark¬ 
ness would have rested both upon human and natural 
proceedings, which except thfough our own fault and im- 
willingness to profit by Grod’s illumination, does not rest 
upon them now. 

Then we arc told, Jezebel swore by her gods that she 
would make Elijah like one of those prophets whom he had 
slain. “ And he went a day’s journey into the wilderness 
and sat under a juniper tree, and said, ‘ Lord take now my 
life, for I am not better than my fathers.’ ” They had 
passed away from the earth; why was he to stay upon it 
in strife with all with whom he had to do, with^a commission 
to destroy, but not it seemed having one friend who cared 
for him or could feel with him ? Then food was provided 
for him; he found there was One who knew his wants and 
could satisfy them. He went in the strength of that meat 
towards Horeb, where God had once been heard speaking 
out of the midst of the fire those commandments which his 
people were breaking. “ And he came into a cave and 
lodged there. And the word of the Lord came unto him and 
said unto him, ‘ What doest thou here Elijah ?’ And he 
said unto Him, ‘ 1 have been very jealous for the Ijord God 
of Hora, for the children of Israel have forsaken thy cove- 
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nant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword. And I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek my life to,take it away.’” And He said, “ Go forth 
and stand upon the motmt before the Lord. And behold 
the Lord passed by. And a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord. 
But the Lord was not in the wind. And after the wijid an 
earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake. And 
after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. 
And after the fire a still small voice. And it came to pass 
that when Elijah heard it lie went and wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and stood at the entering in of the cave.” 
—1 Kings, c. xix., vv. 9-13. 

There are those who think that Elijah exceeded his com¬ 
mission when he destroyed the priests of Baal; that this 
was one of the self-willed acts, which the Scripture records, 
sometimes with no commentary but that which subsequent 
events supply, of its noblest heroes. I have not adoptexl 
that view of the subject. I have not seen any occasion to 
depart fron^the ordinary one. But though I do not read in 
this story of Elijali’s deep despondency the condemnation 
of his last act, I do see in it the natural effects of any 
great exercise of destructive power—^perhaps of power at 
all—upon the mind of him to whom it has been entrusted. 
The sense of exhaustion, the ery, “ I am not better than 
my fathers,” though I have done such wonders, the hope¬ 
lessness of the future becoming all the more deep from the 
apparently uselesa triumph that had been won already— 
surely every prophet must have these bitter experiences if 
he is not to sink into a Baal worshipper, and after all to 
regard the God of Truth and Righteousness merely as a 
God of Miglit. Elijah though he wrought so many miracles 
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was comparatively still 'd novice when he sat down under the 
juniper tree. When he left the cave he was an initiated 
man. He had thought that the earthquake, the fire, the wind 
that rent the mountains, must he the great witnesses of the 
Lord. But he was not in Not they; but the still small 
voice had that awe in it which forced the prophet to cover 
liis face with his mantle. What a blessed and a beautiful 
conclusion of all the past history! What an interpretation 
of its meaning! The glaring outward signs which the 
priests of Jezebel sought for, were feeble; the living power 
which spoke to the heart within—this only demanded and 
compelled reverence. He who could send bread to the wo¬ 
men of Zarephath was indeed the God who answered by fire. 

And now the prophet was prepared for two lessons of 
deep humiliation, and therefore of unspeakable comfort, 
lie had supposed he was alone in his witness for God. Tt 
was a thought of anguish, and yet it was a thought of pride.' 
He felt the misery of solitude, yet there was self exaltation 
in it. “ I alone am left and they seek my life.” No! there 
arc seven thousand who have not bowed %e knee to 
Baal. Is it so, indeed ? What, Elijah the great prophet, 
after all does not know more than a multitude beside! 
He is not more faithfubthan they are! God has called 
them as well as him. , Who can tell whether Elijah could 
have borne that discovery a few hours before ? The still 
small voice had made it the most blessed of all discoveries. 
That voice liad taught him brethren to care whether he 
was .better than his fathers, or better than his brethren; to 
desire only that God might be glorified in his strength and 
in his nothingness. 

This lesson referred to the present. The other concerned 
the future. Elisha the son of Shaphat, and Jehu the son 
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of Nimshi, were to finish the work which he had left un¬ 
done. He was wanted no longer; God had other men— 
—one of them his servant, the other a wild captain of the 
host—^who could bear a witness which he had not been able 
to bear. Was not this a message of humiliation? But 
was there not in it such comfort as no other could have 
brought? His task was over; he might leave the wor]d in 
which he had fought so hard a fight, certain that it was in 
God’s hands, and that he was, whithersoever he might go, 
in whatever manner he might be taken. 

Once convinced of that, it signified not whether he died 
the most lingering death or was carried in a whirlwind into 
heaven. There are those who dwell on the story of his 
departure as if it were worthy of more wonder and were 
more divine than all the events of his life. I cannot think 
so. I do not pretend to imderstand that story. I do not 
desire to explain it away. I receive it in all the vagueness 
with which the Scripture has left it surrounded, as one of 
the testimonies which it pleased God to bear to the old 
world of a truth which we receive, since Christ has risen 
and ascended on high, as belonging not to some special 
saint, but to all beings, who bear the flesh which he took. 
And when you are disposed to dieell upon that which is 
peculiar in the history of Elijah, that which is not vouch¬ 
safed to us in this age, turn to these words. “ And it came 
to pass about an eight days after these sayings, Jesus 
took Peter and Jolin and James, and went up in a momi- 
tain to pray. And as He prayed, the fashion df His 
countenance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistering. And behold there talked with Him two men, 
which were Moses and Elias, who appeared in glory, and 
spoke of His decease which He should accomplish at 
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Jerusalem.” There is then something more glorious than 
translation. So Elijah told the disciples; so he tells us. 
The death of a malefactor, the death of the cross; this in 
the eyes of saints and angels, is far more glorious. This 
breaks down all distinctions, this exhibits the eternal Son 
of God uniting Himself with the weakness and the death 
of every creature. This makes it a shame to wish that 
tliere were any other way into the full and open presence 
of God, than the one which he has consecrated. And in 
this Cross, we sec Kighteousness and Wisdom and Love, 
triumphing over all fomis of human and natural power, 
claiming them as the servants, claiming us as the children, 
of Him of whom Moses and Ebjah and every prophet in 
the old wmrld boro witness while they were on earth, and 
bear witness now in their glory. 
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2 KINGS, IX. 1—3. 

A nd Elisha the j)ro 2 TJict called one of the children of the pro¬ 
phets, and said unto him, “ Gird up thy loins, and take 
this box of oil in thine hand, and go to Rumoth-gil^ad. 
And when tlwu co'tnest thither, look out there Jehu, ilw 
son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi, and go in, ami 
make him arise up from among his brethren, and carry 
him to an inner chamber. Then take the box of oil, and 
pour it upon his head, and say, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, 1 
have anointed thee king over Israel.' Then open the door, 
andfke, and tarry not." 

I NEED scarcely tell you that the phrase “ children of the 
prophets” in this passage, indicates men who were taught 
by a prophet or prophets, and who might hope in due time 
to fulfil the office themselves, if they were not already called 
to it. The notion of a class of men under this kind of 
education, is very puzzling I apprehend to some modern 
readers. “ Was not the prophet, they ask, emphatically 
the inspired man? Were not liis words false if they did 
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not proceed directly from the mouth of the Lord ? How 
could he be trained or disciplined to utter such words?” 
The subject is a very important one. The portion of the 
histoiy at which we are now arrived, forces it upon our 
notice. Elijah was in a remarkable sense the solitary man. 
“I alone,” he said, “am the prophet of the Lord; while 
the prophets of Baal are four hundred and fifty. I alone 
am left and they seek my life.” On the contrary, his suc¬ 
cessor Elisha is nearly always surrounded by companions, 
disciples, or servants. Every passage of his history makes 
"us understand how great the influence .of the previous 
teacher had been, how true it was that there were numbers 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal during his stay upon 
earth, how soon, according to what seems the general law 
in such cases, they discovered themselves after he had left 
it. In the particular instance of which the text speaks, a 
young man out of the schools, goes by the direct com¬ 
mand of Elisha to execute an errand which involved nothing 
less than the overthrow of a dynasty and a revolution of 
two kingdoms. 

If the main work of the prophet was to declare, that 
such and such an event would, or would not, come to pass, 
or if he was a mere JEolian harp from which a chance 
breeze drew forth certain wild and irregular, however beau¬ 
tiful, notes—the idea of preparation involves an absurdity, 
or somethihg worse than an absurdity. On that supposi¬ 
tion it must mean, if it means ihny thing, an initiation of 
the scholar into certain tricks by which his predecessors 
had been wont to impose upon the vulgar, or the communi¬ 
cation to him of certain facts and principles known to them 
by which he might acquire a reputation for sudden insight 
and discovery. No doubt such an education as this was 
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not unknown in the old world, as it is not unknown in the 
modem. It is the ordinary discipline of adepts and con- 
jurorsy of those who practise upon men’s fears or upon 
their curiosity, of those who appeal to their consciences by 
religious deceptions, or to their sense of mysterious powers 
in the natural world by philosophical deceptions. 

But the Jewish prophet, as we have found him in the 
Scripture records which we have gone througli, was not 
primarily or characteristically a foreteller. Tlie essence of 
his office did not lie in what he announced respecting the 
future, though he might speak of it very decisively and 
authoritatively. Nor did he seek to draw any special 
wonder to himself as an improviser, though he might be 
called upon to speak out at once on gi-eat emergencies that 
which had been put into his heart. But the sole power 
which the prophet possessed of declaring that which should 
be, arose from his knowledge of that which had been and 
which was. He meditated in the law of the Lord, and in 
that law did he exercise himself day and night. In this 
exercise he learnt what was in conformity with4he law, 
what was contrary to it. In this exercise he Icamt to 
believe in a divine Teacher and to commune with Him, to 
believe in Him as a permanent and continual Teacher, as 
the guide of his own heart, to believe that all other men’s 
hearts were right so long as they were under the same 
guidance, and wrong when they were breaking loose from 
it. The fruits of revolt his inward monitor enabled him to 
foresee and to predict. The prediction might take a general 
form and point to a distant issue, or a number of issues; it 
might speak of that which was definite and immediate. 
There would be the same proof in both cases that the 
word came from a hidden source and from a moral being; a 
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proof addressed to the conscience of the hearer, seeing that 
the prediction would always come forth with some warning 
respecting his actual conduct, some denunciation of an 
idolatrous or unrighteous act. Every thing then that was 
sudden in these utterances, bore witness to previous trains 
of thought and habits of reflection. So fer from wishing to 
deny the existence of these, as if they interfered with the 
genuineness of his inspiration, the prophet would be grieved 
if his hearer did not give him credit for them. If his 
utterances seemed to be fortuitous, they could not bear the 
witness which he desired they should bear of a permanent 
ruler, they could not remind the listener of the deep foim- 
tain from which they had proceeded, or encourage him to 
ask in wonder and awe, whether that fountain was not also 
in himself. 

The knowledge of passing events, too, would be sought 
for, not declined, by the true prophet. He had no need to 
bandage lus eyes that the spectator might l)e sure he derived 
his insight from some other source than actual observation, 
lie might observe, he was bound to observe, whatever came 
before him in any way, from any quarter. All facts were 
to him signs of a divine purpose, solemn indications of 
troths which they could not themselves make known, but 
which nevertheless lay in the heart of them, and which God 
could discover to the patient and fiuthful seeker. 

Nor can I suppose that the knowledge which the wise 
king is said to have possessed of trees and plants, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop upon the wall, so far as the 
means of obtaining it lay witliin their reach, wodd have 
been scorned or scouted by these men of God. They might 
not have had much of it; probably much less than the 
soothsayers and magicians of Egypt or Assyria; less 
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perhaps of traditional information on such matters than the 
Phoenician priests of Jezebel’s court. But what they had 
they would make use of; looking rather to the secret powers 
of things than to their outward mechanism; referring the 
former in all cases to the government of a personal being; 
believing that in many, perhaps in most, cases they were 
subject to man as His vicegerent. 

Supposing the habitual belief and work of the prophet to 
have been of this kind, it does not seem very strange that 
he should have been an educator of others, or that one 
main object of his education should have been to fit them 
for tlie exercise of functions like his own. It would have 
been the most glaring contradiction to all his professions if 
he had regarded the prophetical power as something be¬ 
stowed for his honour, a gift to separate him from the rest 
of the people. In a prophet of Baal such an opinion would 
liave been most natural; in a prophet of the Lord God of 
Israel it would have been most detestable. God had given 
His law to the whole nation. All were under it; therefore 
all might study it and delight themselves in it. It was a 
law which imported a government over the inner man, 
over the conscience and heart and will. The conscience 
and heart and will of every man might be awakened to 
know the nature of this government, to receive light from 
the source of light. And since light is given that it may 
be communicated, since it shines into a mind that it may 
shine forth from that mind, there was no reason why any 
one of the Lord’s people should not be prophets. It could 
not indeed be taken for granted that every one would be 
so. He who worketh all things according to the counsel of 
His own will, might determine otherwise; He might have 
other work, for his servant to do different from that of de- 
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nouncing the sins of king or priest or people, or of revealing 
God’s judgments and the blessings that would come out of 
them. But the training of the prophet would not be less 
suitable for those other works. It would teach the king 
the ground of his authority, his relations to those whom he 
governed, his responsibility for the government of them. 
It would teach the elders of the cky that they were not to 
obey the commands of an evil woman, when she told them 
to charge an innocent man with blaspheming God and the 
king that she might get possession of his inheritance. It 
would teach the priests that they were not to pollute the 
sacrifices of God, or offer them to devils and not to Him. 
It would teach the owners of the laud, that the land was 
held by them of Him who had committed it to them in 
trust for the good of His whole people. It would teach the 
seller the sin of having the false measure and the bag of 
deceitful weights. It would teach the master the sin of 
oppressing the hireling in his wages. It would teach all 
that they were the members of one commonwealth, over 
which a higher than Ahab or Jehoram was ruling, and 
who could and would set aside their rule to assert his own. 

The sons of the prophets then were a continual Avitness 
to the Israelites against certain errors into which they were 
apt to fall respecting the prophetical ofiice. The man of 
God might have been looked upon as a mere separate being, 
cut off by the awfulness of his character and dignity from 
the rest of liis countrymen; an object of distant admiration 
or dread, not an example of what they ought to be. These 
men taken from among themselves and associated with him, 
declared that he was only withdrawn from their communion 
that he might the better claim privileges for them which 
they were in hazai'd of losing; that he was only chosen out 
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by the Lord God of Israel, that he might the more clearly 
understand, and help them to understand, their national 
calling. If he did any strange acts or put forth any 
marvellous powers, the people would see that they were 
exercised not in his own name, but in the name of the 
Lord God; not for his sake, but for theirs; since some very 
humble person, scarcely distinguished by a name, known 
only as one of an order, coi|ild perform some of the most 
important and perilous tasks which were committed to his 
master. If the sons of the prophets were entrusted with 
messages like that which one of them bore to Jehu, a proof 
would be given that the prophet was merely declaring and 
carrying out a purpose which must be accomplished; he did 
not go himself to plot against an existing order, or to earn 
the favour of some particular chieftain. 

The repeated allusions to these sons of the prophets 
in the story of Elisha, are specially worthy of note because 
there are more passages in that stoiy which favour the 
notion that the man of God is a worker of prodigies and 
portents, than in all the rest of the Bible. I do not mean 
that there is any great number of those stories. Open at 
hazard the life of almost any conspicuous saint in the 
Middle Ages, and you will find five miracles attributed to 
to him for one that is given to Elisha. Of those that are 
given to him, the greater part are of the same character 
with those which we have considered hitherto. He teaches 
the Syrian leper that there is a God in Israel who can 
deliver from plagues and restore health, as well as the more 
precious and humbling lesson, that a prophet does not work 
by enchantments; that a man cannot purchase the mercy 
and favour of God by great acts and sacrifices; that a simple 
word, simply obeyed, carries with it a power which does 
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not lie in Abana and Pharphar, the rivers of Damascus, 
no nor in Jordan, the river of Palestine. Elisha testifies 
that man does not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, when he sets be¬ 
fore a hundred men twenty loaves of bread. He signifies 
that there are instruments, and those natural instruments, 
which by the power of God may remove the effects of poison 
and lieal the springs of watery Finally, he raises the son 
of tlie Shunammite woman to life; the story of this raising 
being no mere repetition of that which is ascribed to his 
master, but one full of distinct and living incidents, sug¬ 
gesting far more to the heart respecting the love of God 
and the way in which He uses His creatures as the minis¬ 
ters of His love, than it suggests to the understanding 
respecting the peculiar gifts of Elisha. This I say is the 
general character of these records, and tlie more strong one’s 
apprehension is of the degradation of the Israelitish people 
at that time, of tlicir low sensual idolatry, of their reverence 
for evil powers, the more one feels how acts of this kind must 
have been needed to counteract their materiahsm, to under¬ 
mine their religion of fraud and hatred, to establish, as no 
words or arguments could, the proof of an actual and a 
gracious ruler. 

But there are some deeds attributed to Elisha, I allude 
especially to the cursing of the children at Bethel, of which 
I have never heard any explanation that seemed to me satis¬ 
factory. It is easy to dispose of such narratives by saying 
that they accord with the character of the Old Testament 
though not of the New; but as I have not availed myself 
of that plea in other cases I cannot in this. The old dis¬ 
pensation I believe reveals the same God as the new; less 
perfectly no doubt, oftentimes through clouds which the 
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risen sun has scattered, but a God exhibiting righteousness, 
mercy, truth; demanding them of his creatures; cultivating 
them in all who submit themselves to Him and acknow¬ 
ledge Him as their Lord. Nor can I merely resolve the 
difficulty by telling you that if you accept the Bible as the 
word of God, you must take each passage of it as part of 
the whole, without asking any questions. Tlic Bible itself 
forces us to ask a multitude bf questions. Because I receive 
it as a revelation of God, I am bound to ask what it reveals 
concerning God. Because I receive it as a whole book, as 
a continuous revelation, I am bound to ask how one part of 
it accords with and interprets another. We must not fear 
to make this demand. It is distrusting the Bible, distrust¬ 
ing God, to have such a fear. And when we have not 
found the answer in any special instance we should say so 
frankly. It cannot shake our faith to feel such ignorance 
and to confess it. If there were a hundred passages which 
I was unable to interpret, but which puzzled me as to 
their moral significance, I should believe in the God whom 
the rest revealed to me, and ask Him to instruct me what 
I should think of them. And this I believe in good time 
He would do, if I did not lose my hold upon that which 
I had, or attempt by hasty efforts of my own to grasp that 
which I had not. A man who takes this comrse is, I 
believe, in an infinitely safer moral condition, and shows 
far more reverence for the Bible than one who takes the 
whole book nominally upon trust or upon evidence, and 
does not care what the contents of it are, does not strive to 
bring them into connexion with himself, does not desire to 
understand from them what God is. 

This story however is not one of a number which I find it 
hard to reconcile with the general teaching of the book. I 

L 2 
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do not know that there is another in which I perceive the 
same difficulty. And for that very reason, instead of pass¬ 
ing it over, or offering some solution of it, or on the other 
hand pronouncing it an interpolation, when I have no 
proof to offer that it is one, 1 think it is a plain duty to 
profess that I do not understand it, though better persons 
may. And I do so tlie more readily because there are some 
who, it seems to me, interpret this passage with great rea¬ 
diness and decision, but utterly fail of explaining the rest 
of Elisha’s life, or the life of any other man of God whom 
the Bible speaks of. The right of a prophet in the old time 
to curse grown men or children, the right of preachers and 
priests in this day to imitate him, they perfectly apprehend. 
It is only when the prophet comes forth as a healer, a 
restorer, a life-giver, that he seems to be fulfilling a func¬ 
tion uncongenial to their taste, and which should be limited 
to his own time. When he appears to be asserting the 
dignity of his own person, or at all events of his own office, 
by a malediction, their spirits are in harmony with his; 
they can recognize his stem justice. When he bears wit¬ 
ness against idolatry and wrong doing in the kings or 
priests, his glory seems to depart; those who chose him for 
their model before, prefer then to copy the men whom he 
threatened with the divine retribution. 

That retribution is the main subject of the Scripture nar¬ 
rative. Elijah had told Ahab that the blood of Naboth 
would be required of his house. His humiliation delayed 
the sentence. His enemy who had found him out, seems 
thenceforth to have left him alone. Perhaps the great pro¬ 
phet passed the remainder of his own days in peace. But 
there were other prophets to torment Ahab, and a still 
greater number, freshly brought perhaps by Jezebel from 
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her own land, to deceive him. The lying spirit in their 
mouths drove him to Ramoth Gilead, and Israel was left, 
as Micah had foretold, without a shepherd. His son Jorara 
finds Elisha almost as terrible as his master had been to 
Ahab. Yet their relations were different. Joram is less of 
a Baal worshipper than his father. He consults Elisha; is 
asked by him why he does not go to the prophets of his 
fatlier and motlier; still is promised deliverance and victory 
in a war which he has undertaken with the Moabites, and 
is saved not once or twice by the prophet’s knowledge from 
the Syrians. These enemies of Israel look upon the pro¬ 
phet with especial drciid. Once he is surrounded by them; 
but his servant is permitted to sec invisible hosts which are 
on his side. These visions, Elisha’s acts of power, his 
words of wisdom, the ruin which threatened the land from 
the Syrians, its unexpected rescue, are all signs that the 
God who had made a covenant with their fathers, was with 
the king and the people then. Trust was then as always 
what the prophets demanded of them. They could not 
trust too boldly or unreservedly. To trust would have been 
to repent of the calf worship, to rise out of the brutal habits 
which it had engendered, to begin a new life as men. But 
the custom of idolatry had destroyed trust in their hearts. 
They could only worship and tremble. The sin of the 
father descended upon the son with the weakness and cow¬ 
ardice, which were the fruits of it, increased tenfold. At the 
appointed day and hour, the vengeance came, by just such 
an instrument as would seem likeliest to carry it ouj;. 

Jehu the son of Nimshi had been declared to Elijah as 
the joint successor with Elisha ip the work that he had left 
unperformed. No two men in Israel could have been more 
unlike. One cried to have a double portion of his master’s 
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spirit; the other was known only as the man who drove 
furiously. Yet Jehu had the kind of faith which might he 
expected in a soldier, somewhat reckless, hut with his sense 
of right not quenched hy religious falsehood. He had heard 
the burden which Elijah had pronoimced on Ahah as he 
sat with him in his chariot when they entered the plot of 
ground that had been Naboth’s. He felt that there was an 
everlasting truth in the sentence and that it must come to 
pass. Who should execute it he did not know then. When 
the anointing oil of Elisha’s messenger had been poured on 
his head, and his comrades had cried, “ Jehu is king,” all 
the savage impulses of the soldier became quickened and 
elevated by the feeling that he was commissioned to punish 
evil-doers and assert justice. Esteeming himself a scourge 
of Grod, and rejoicing in the office, he gives full play to all 
ills bloody instincts. He murders two kings, commands 
Jezebel to be thrown out of a window, treads her under 
foot, then eats and drinks. He looks with delight at the 
heads of the seventy royal children who were slain at his 
bidding by the ciders of Jezreel; he puts forty-two men to 
death whom he meets coming into Samaria; he leaves not 
one living of the house of Ahab. Finally he lays a plot 
for the worshippers of Baal, calls them to hold a feast to 
their god, and commands that none shall leave the house in 
which he has shut them up alive. 

It causes great scandal to many amiable and worthy 
people that the Scripture does not stop to comment on these 
atrocities of Jehu, but appears to commend his zeal and to 
rejoice that what he began he accomplished. I believe, 
brethren, that a true portrait can never be % mischievous one, 
and that this is essentially true. Nothing is said to gloss 
over the ferocity of Jehu; it is exhibited broadly, nakedly; 
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you do not want words to tell you that you must hate it; 
your impulse, and it is a right one, is to do so. But there 
may be in the most ruffianly and brutal characters, not 
merely strength, not merely a clear distinct purpose and 
a steadiness in following it out—qualities worthy of all ad¬ 
miration, wheresoever and in whomsoever they are found— 
but along with these an intense hatred of hypocrisy, a deter¬ 
mination to put it down, not for selfish ends, but because it 
is hateful; which determination is good and inspired by 
Grod. The Scripture teaches us to confess this, and by so 
doing, clears, not confuses, all our ethical conceptions and 
judgments. We do meet with these characters in the world— 
characters with something devilish lying close beside some¬ 
thing which is really divine. And though the devilish is 
the obtrusive, and may become the pervading, part of the 
man’s soul, you cannot help feeling that the other is in the 
very depth of it, and marks out what he is meant to be and 
can be. Honour it; confess that it is not of earthly origin; 
that it docs not spring from any dark root in the selfish 
nature. Say boldly, That honesty, that seal is from 
above; it has the sign of a celestial parentage; just so far 
as that "governs him he will be a servant of his kind; after 
times will bless him.” But it is also true that the grovelling 
elements of his character, if they are not destroyed by this 
nobler fire, will only glare the more fiercely for the light 
which it sheds upon them, and that soon, when the fire be¬ 
gins to burn low, you will see instead of that glare, nothing 
but dull smouldering ashes. 

“ Jehu,” says the Scripture, “ took no heed to walk in 
the law of the Lord.” It is in the quiet time that a man is 
tested. Then we find out not only what he can do, but 
what he is, whether his zeal for righteousness means that 
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he will obey it; whether his hatred for what is false implies 
an adherence to the true. The test in this case failed. Jehu 
had destroyed Baal-worship, for that was foreign. He clave 
to the calf-worship, for that was the tradition of his fathers. 
And therefore the people went on in the downward course. 
They had swept away the house of Ahab. But the disease 
of that house had hold of their vitals. They sought after 
evil powers; they could not trust God. 

Elisha the sou of Shaphat and Jehu the son of Nimshi 
did then carry out together the words of the j^rophet. For 
those words depended upon no mortal agency; they were 
the expressions of an eternal law which in some way or 
other would fulfil itself. This is the great lesson which the 
Bible teaches in every page. The righteous Will moves on 
steadily and irrcsistably towards its own end; the unright¬ 
eous will struggles with it; seems to prevail; is broken in 
pieces. But seeing that it is Will and not a blind neces¬ 
sity which rules in the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of men, it is all important whether those who 
execute its decrees work in cheerful submission to it, or in 
blindness, with base and private designs. This was the 
great question for the ministers of God’s purpose, whether 
they were prophets or soldiers to consider then; it is the 
great question for us now. We may be sure that at the 
last by our evil doings and the fruits of them, if not by our 
zeal for that whieh is sincerely good, we shall help to demon¬ 
strate the existence of a divine order in the world, and shall 
foretell its victory. But it is for us to say in which way we 
shall perform the divine commission. If we come to no 
decision, the gravitation of our nature to the earth decides 
for us. We become sensualists and idolaters on a greater 
or smaller scale. We execute our trust as Ahab and Joram 
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executed theirs; whatever is the traditional conception of 
our time we fall into and embrace; when that is worn out 
we go in search of some external novelty. But between the 
mere selfish idolater and the faithful man, there is, we have 
seen, an intermediate type of character which many a de¬ 
votee, many a one whom God would make a champion of 
His own, too easily admires and adopts. Zeal is so pre¬ 
cious a gift, is so much wanted for the service of man¬ 
kind, it is so rare, that the evil spirit is certain to assault 
those who possess it, and will not leave them till he has 
worked hard to make a precious trust from God into his 
own instrument. And seeing that there are a multitude of 
kindly compromising men in the world, who represent all 
energetic indignation against wrong, as tmnccessary, dis¬ 
turbing, unphilosophical, imchristian, those who believe 
that no form of falsehood is to be tolerated, but to be ab¬ 
horred, who are convinced that good men exist to protest 
against evil, who remember that He who was meek and 
lowly, made a scourge of small cords to drive the money-get- 
tem out of His Father’s house, and that he denounced 
Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites,—men, I say with these 
strong persuasions and lively recollections, are stirred up by 
the indifference which others exhibit and boast of, to a 
kind of savageness and fury. They must make their voices 
heard in the streets, they must if they can, hasten on the 
purposes of God, and themselves execute part of His wrath. 
Alas! what are they striving for ? ‘ It is the driving of 
Jehu for he driveth furiously’—this is the best memorial 
that will remain of him who has let his zeal become his 
master when it was meant to be his servant, and who has 
counted it a pleasure instead of a hard necessity to de¬ 
stroy. “ Oh my father the chariots of Israel and the horses 
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thereof,” these were the words which a king of Israel of 
Jehu’s house, spoke to Elisha as he lay sick and dying. He 
• felt that a power was passing out of the world which was 
greater than his, and than that of all the kings who had 
been before him, because it was power, which—doubtless 
amidst innumerable confusions and errors, a thousand self- 
willed efforts and self-confidences—^liad yet in the main been 
consecrated to the God of truth and meekness, had been 
used in conformity with His mind, and therefore had spread 
health and peace around it. Was it better to kill the seventy 
sons of Aliab or to bring up sons of the prophets ? To be 
the executor of God’s vengeance on the land or to shew that 
He was the healer of its sicknesses ? To make it clear that 
Death is the certain wages of sin or to affirm by acts and 
words that there is One who raiseth the dead? Which 
mission was the nobler in the old time? Which must be 
nobler for those who believe that God gave His only begot¬ 
ten Son not to condemn the world but that the world through 
Him might be saved? 
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Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent to Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, saying, “Amos hath conspired against thee in 
the midst of the house of Israel. The land is not able 
to hear all his words. For thus Amos saith, ‘ Jeroboam 
shall die by the sword, and Israel shall surely be led away 
captive out of their own land' Also Amaziah said unto 
Amos, “ Oh thou seer go flee away into the land of Judah, 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there. But prophesy 
not again any more in Bethel, for it is the king's court 
and the king's chapel." Then answered Amos, and said 
to Amaziah, “ I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's 
son. But I was an herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit. And the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and 
the Lord said unto me, ‘ Go prophesy unto my people 
Israel.'" 

The Jeroboam spoken of in this passage was the fourth 
king of the house of Jehu. From the time of Jehu, we 
hear of the Syrians imder Hazael, as the great oppressors 
of the Samaritan kingdom. “ In those days” (that is 
before the death of Jehu) it is said, “ the Lord began to cut 
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Israel short; and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of 
Israel.”—2 Kings, c. x., v. 32. So of his son Jehoahaz, it 
is recorded, “ he followed the sins of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, which made Israel to sin. And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and He delivered them 
into the hand of Hazael, king of Syria, and into the hand • 
of Bcn-hadad, the son of Hazael, all their days. And Je¬ 
hoahaz besought the Lord, and the Lord hearkened unto 
him, for He saw the oppression of Israel, because the king 
of Syria oppressed them. Arid the Lord gave Israel a 
saviour, so that they went out from under the hand of the 
Syrians. And the children of Israel dwelt in their tents as 
beforetime.”—c. xiii. The country had then been reduced 
to a state of extreme weakness. “ The king of Syria,” it 
is said, “ had left of the people to Jehoahaz but fifty horse¬ 
men and ten chariots and ten thousand footmen; for he had 
destroyed them, and had made them like the dust by thresh¬ 
ing.” From that time began a revival in the outward pros¬ 
perity, though not in the internal condition, of the people. 
“ Jehoash did evil in the sight of the Lord;” but he took 
out of the hand of Benhadad the cities which Hazael had 
taken out of the hand of his father. Three times did 
Jehoash beat him, and recovered the cities of Israel.” His 
son Jeroboam was still more successful. lie is said to have 
restored the coasts of Israel from the entering of Hamath 
unto the sea of the plain. Ilis reign of forty-one years must 
have been one of rare, and to the Israelites most unlooked 
for felicity, which would be felt in proportion to their pre¬ 
vious depression and ignominy. Yet of him also it is said, 
that “he departed not from the sins of the son of Nebat, 
Vho made Israel to sin.” 

The victories of Jeroboam are said in the II. Kings, c. 14, 
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V. 25, to have “ fulfilled the word of the Lord God of Is¬ 
rael, which He spoke by the word of His servant Jonah 
the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
Jlcphcr,” Why, or when, or to whom, this prophecy was 
delivered, we have no means of knowing. Nothing far¬ 
ther is said of Jonah in the history. The book in the canon 
of the Old Testament which bears his name does not touch 
upon the condition of the kings or people of Israel. Though 
it records a passage in the life of Jonah, it does not purport 
to be written by him. I reserve it for a later part of this 
course when the people to whom it refers will have become 
closely identified with our subject. 

Very different is the case with the prophet Amos. 
Though he is not mentioned in the book of Kings, his own 
express language connects him with the period of which we 
are speaking as well as with tlie previous and subsequent 
history of the ten tribes. He did not however belong to 
them. He was a licrdsman of Tekoa, a plain country 
situated in the south of Judea. The words of Amaziah, 
Jeroboam’s priest, intimate that he was an intruder, one 
who might prophesy and cat bread in Judea if lie pleased, 
but who had no business in Bethel near the king’s house and 
the king’s chapel. The answer of Amos gives us a glimpse 
into his own life, and throws much light on the character 
of his book. “ I was not a prophet, he says, or the son of 
a prophet;” that is to say, ‘ I was no recognized member of 
the order, was attached to no school.’. I was a herdsman 
and a gatherer of sycamore fruit.” One of that class to 
which Abraham and Moses and David had belonged; but 
not rich in fields and herds, in men-servants or maid-ser¬ 
vants like the first; nor learned in the wisdom of the 
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Egyptians like the second; nor with any, the most distant 
intimation that he might one day he the shepherd of a 
people, like the third. He was a labouring man, familiar, 
as all his words indicate, with the forms and appearances of 
nature, witli the common operations of husbandry, with the 
special tasks of the keeper of flocks, with the wrongs and 
sufferings of the poor. Being such a one, he says, “ the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock. And the Lord said 
unto me, ‘ go prophesy unto my people Israel.’ ” An 
overpowering influence drove him from the quiet plains of 
Judea into the other kingdom, not upon any errand that 
had to do with his own herds, not into the country districts 
where he might have found men of congenial occupation, 
but straight to the place where the first king had set up the 
calf for the people to worship, and where the present king 
had chosen his summer dwelling. 

Amos therefore exhibits a different aspect of the prophe¬ 
tical office from that which we considered last Sunday. I 
said then that there wa| nothing at all inconsistent with the 
inspiration of the prophet in his becoming the member of a 
guild or college, or in his being the subject of an education. 
The present instance shews us with equal clearness, that a 
man might be conscious of a most distinct calling to a dis¬ 
tinct work, who had not this formal preparation for it. Not 
that he, any more than Elisha or those who called Elisha 
master, "was without a training or discipline; not that he, 
any mole than they, corresponded to that notion of an im¬ 
promptu speaker, which we sometimes attach to the name 
of prophet. A poet of our own has taught us what wisdom 
^an ordinary English shepherd may acquire from the daily 
sights which he sees and the daily tasks which he performs. 
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“ Fields where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air; the hills which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigorous steps; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear. 

Which like a book preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals whom he had saved. 

Had fed, or sheltered, linking to such acts 
So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honorable gain ; these fields, these hills. 

Which were his living being even more 
Than his own blood, what could they less, had laid 
Strong hold on his atfections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is in life itself.” 

A homely description certainly, without the slightest exag¬ 
geration ; rather below than above what one might fairly 
affirm of any manly dweller on our soil, whose mind was 
not debased by crime, or specially elevated by devotion. But 
now, if one added to this in the case of a Jewish shepherd, 
the belief that he was actually thefceir of a covenant made 
with his fathers and himseK; the conviction that every 
thought of his heart, which was not dark or evil, must have 
come from the Giver of all good and perfect gifts, the 
assurance that every sound in nature was in some ’#ay the 
utterance of His voice, and announced something of His 
will, the confidence, stronger than that the sun would rise 
on the morrow, that His will must be accomplished; con¬ 
nect these, the ordinary teachings of the law to every Is¬ 
raelite, with the shepherd-life of Amos, and you will feel 
that he may have been in a school of the prophets, though 
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he did not know it himself and thought he was intended 
chiefly to be a gatherer of sycamore fruit. Remember also 
that none of the most vulgar temptations of the English 
shepherd were wanting to him, that if he had a power draw¬ 
ing him up, there was the same mighty tendency downwards 
which there is in any peasant or noble of any age. Remem¬ 
ber that the conflict between these opposing powers in any 
man, is great in proportion to his desire that the better may 
triumph: and you will not fancy that because he was away 
from cities, he was not learning much of what passes in the 
hearts of those who dwell in them, much of which those 
hearts are generally unconscious. The school may not 
have been an easy one; there may have been severe chas¬ 
tisement in it as well as much learning; no little intercourse 
with men, even though it was carried on for the most part 
in solitude. If we suppose reports to have reached this 
lonely shepherd of acts which were done in the city of 
David, the city where the holy temple stood, or if we 
suppose him to have travelled thither to some Passover or 
Pentecost and to have seen with his eyes what kind of 
worship was going on in that temple, what kind of interest 
the people took in the dftily sacrifices or the solemn yearly 
feasts, how far they wre better in their daily conduct, in 
their dealings with each other, either for the common or the 
more rare service, we ,may believe that he would have an 
abundance of materials for his musing as he sat watching 
his sheep in the evening twilight or in the early dawn. And 


if then, when he was lamenting how the House of David 
h^^gotten the God of their father, he heard of the fierce 


.iWhich one of that house had commenced against the 
tjdhes of Israel and of his disdomfiture, we can imagine how 
’he would brood over the dmsions of a land, every portion 
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of which was included in the promise, all the citizens of 
which were descended from those whom God had brought 
with eagle’s wings out of Egypt that they might be a people 
for himself. One people, one God; the thoughts would be 
inseparable in the shepherd’s mind. But have they one God? 
The calves of Betliel and Dan would rise up in awful vision 
before him; that great parent sin which had suggested 
itself to the mind of the first Jeroboam for the purpose of 
keeping the nation asunder, which had gone on comipting 
and dividing his own people ever since. The prophet may 
have heard of the success which had blessed the arms of the 
reigning king; surely, he will have said, they must see God’s 
hand in that. Who could tell but Jeroboam and his people 
might repent even then; that their prosperity might do for 
them what adversity had not been able to do ? A call to 
them might resound in Judea also; each kingdom might 
turn again to its true King and avert the doom which 
otherwise could not be far off. 

To suppose such thoughts as these stirring in the shep¬ 
herd’s mind, is not—(I must urge this observation upon 
you again and again)—to suppose tliat he was obeying 
certain impulses and reflections of his own, when lie set 
forth on his journey to Samaria. Such thoughts he knew 
and felt had come not from himself, but from God. He 
may have resisted the conclusion long: indolence, diffi¬ 
dence, the sense of his ignorance, his delight in the quiet 
life of the shepherd, the dread of cities, must all have 
worked mightily in him and persuaded him to fhink that 
the voice proceeded from some other than the Lord of his 
heart and that he might safely ncgljpct jt. Theii a sense of 
this rebellion of his flesh against' th© convictiou of his mind 
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would be new and strong evidence that lie was meant to 
go; it would be a test of the power of the Spuit wliicli was 
forcing him on in spite of such obstacles, which was fighting 
with his selfish inclination, and stirring him to the last 
work which he would have chosen for himself. 

There is something very wondcrfxd, and at tlu', same time 
most natural, in the cxjiansion of mind which a man brought 
up as Amos was, acquires when he has been raised out of 
himself and has been made to understand the glory and the 
guilt of his countiy. At first when you open his propliecy, 
you might fancy that you had got bej'ond tlic confines of 
Israel and Israelitish feeling altogether ; for he speaks of Da¬ 
mascus, of Gaza, of Tyrus, of Edom, of Ammon, of Moab ; 
and then comes to the two kingdoms of the chosen people, 
as if they were included in this circle of nations and were 
subject to the same laws with them. When you look 
further into ‘ the words which he saw,’ (and they are words 
which one se.efi, they must have risen up before him like 
actual visions to the eye), when one looks more into 
tluxsti words, this first impression does not disappear. He 
declares that for two, or tlirec*, or four transgressions, God 
will visit each of those lands. And the transgressions 
are all of the same quality ; they arc outrages upon a law 
of brotherhood which is assumed to subsist between nations. 
Damascus has threshed Gilead with threshing instruments 
of iron; Tyre and Gaza have delivered u]) the whole cap¬ 
tivity to Edom, that is to say, have sold to Edomites 
the captives whom they took in war, not remembering the 
brotherly covenant; Edom has pursued his brother with 
the swc[it^ tod cast off all pity, and kept his wrath for ever; 
AmmSn has ripped up the women Avith child of Gilead that 
they might enlarge their border; Moab has burnt the bones 
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of the king of Edom in tlie lime. Let it always he observed 
that, in the last case at all events, the crime has no reference 
wliatcver to the eountiymen of Amos. It lias heen com¬ 
mitted against the bitterest enemy which Israel has. 
Nevertheless it is a hateful and horrible act which is 
denounced upon the same ground on which the perse¬ 
vering hatred of the children of Esau against the chil¬ 
dren of Jacol) from generation to generation is also 
denounced. And when we come to the three and the 
four transgressions which arc imjnited to .ludah and 
Israel, we discover no patnotic tolerance, no wi.sh to prove 
that the people of the covenant though evil, are less evil, 
or will be less punished than their neighbours. “ Judah 
has despised the law of God, and has not kept His 
commandments, and their lies have caused them to err, 
after the wiiich their fathers walked.” The charges against 
the other kingdom are more directly and obviously of the 
same character with those which we lieard of before; only 
they arc proclaimed rvitli greater indignation. “ They sell 
the righteous for silver and the poor for a pair of shoes; 
they turn aside the way of the meek.” Other gross moral 
abominations are attributed to them ; but he docs not yet 
speak of t^c special sin of idolatry. A fact I conceive veny 
notable, and which may go far to confute the notion, that 
the indignation of the prophets against the kings of Israel, 
arose from some passionate adherence to an old patriarchal 
tradition. Inhumanities and brutalities arc what Amos 
charges upon the ten tribes. Unquestionably he believed 
that these were the effects of their denial of a righteous 
Being; but he does not declare that the root will be de¬ 
stroyed, till he has shewn that the fruits are accursed, stxch 

At 2 
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as the conscience of those who kneeled to the calves and 
patronised tlic worship of them, must have condemned. 

Amos is sure that the like causes must produce the like 
effects. “ Tlic height of the Amorite was like the height 
of tlic cedars and he was strong like the oaks. Yet I 
destroyed his fruit from above and his roots from hencath. 
Also I brought you up from the Land of Egypt, and led 
you for forty years through the Wilderness, to possess the 
land of the Amorite.” The history of the ])ast had been 
testifying that men who did not like to retain Go(J in their 
knowledge, wdio chose to be evil and to do evil, would be 
cast out, let them be as strong and rooted as they might. 
Had that law been changed ? True, God had chosen the 
sons of Jacob from all the families of the earth that they 
might know His Name; He had given them prophets to 
tell them of His Name, Nazarites, to testify that they were 
separated to the invisilile God. But if they said to the 
prophets, “ ]n-ophesy not,” if they de-sti'oycd the scpai'ation 
of the Naz.arites, Avhat would follow? They would fall as 
the Amorite fell. “ 'riicn the flight shall perish from the 
swift, and neither shall he stand that handleth the bow, 
neither he that is swift of foot, nor he that rideth the horse, 
shall deliver himself.” » 

What particular oppressor was destined to punish Israel, 
Amos does not intimate. But he has a clear apprehension 
that some gi'eat power will be appointed to do this work. It 
is not Syria; that has had its day and Jeroboam has tri¬ 
umphed o^'er it; its own puni.shmcnt is at hand. It is some 
empire which will swallow up one smd another of these 
little nations. We shall hear its name in due time. It 
will form the subject of a whole body of prophecy. As 
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yet we only see it at a distance, a dark indefinite shadow : 
to the ordinary oliscrvcr, a cloud no higger than a liand. 
Amos has no greater knowedge of the Assyrian monarchy 
than his contemporaries; he has lieard of it perlia])S, hut 
only hcJird of it. Ilis anticipations of what is coming rest 
upon other grounds than any calculations of its might or of 
the prohahility that it will .aim at conquests. 

“ You only, saith the Lord, have I known of all the fa¬ 
milies of the earth, therefore I idll punish your iniquities.” 
The covenant that I have made with you is a covenant to 
do this, ‘for two cannot walk tog(ither cxcejtt they he agj’ced.’ 
If you sc'paratc from Me, 1 must seek hy punishments to 
hring you hack. And arc there not signs that I purj)ose to 
do this ? When you hear a lion roaring in the forest, you 
arc sure that he has taken jirey. When a trum])et is blown 
in the city, the people arc affrighted. And must not you 
conclude when you see .any calamity in a land, that God is 
uttering llis voice there V Ilis ])rophets come, to dccl.are 
what that voice signifies, lie makes them understand 
what he is doing and why He is doing it, that they may 
tell you. Let all the nations then know, let Ashdod and 
the palaces of Lgypt know, that there arc tumults and 
oppressions in the midst of Samaria. I’liesc ojjprcssions 
and tumults invite the surrounding people to asscmhlc; a 
guilty and an oppressive hand is ready for the s})oiler. There 
is violence and rohhery in your p.alaces, therefore you know 
not to do right. You have reverenced power more than 
right, therefore a greater power than your own will come 
upon you, an adversary round about the laud will bring 
down thy strength. And in that day, the altars of Bc^thel 
where you worship your God of brute power, shall fall to 
the ground. And with that altar “ I will smite the winter- 
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house with the summer-house, and the houses of ivory shall 
perish, and the p^rcat hoilses shall have an end saith the 
Lord.” Then in broad, sliepherd language, he addresses 
the women of tlie land as the kine of Bashan, in the moun¬ 
tain of Samaria, who for the sake of their own luxuries 
e.xcite their husbands to crush the poor and oppress the 
needy. And he tells them that the Lord God hath sworn 
by His holiness, that He will draw them and their posterity 
with liooks; a comparison which whether those who heard 
it understood it or not, was very intelligible to the next ge¬ 
neration, who felt the sharj) hook of the Assyrian in their 
jaws, dragging them to a land which was not theirs. 

In the next discourse to the Israelites, (or if you please, 
in the next division of his poem, for though these words 
must liave come from the prophet’s lips, they may after¬ 
wards have been put together in a different form when he 
bad delivered his message and returned to his own land) 
Amos invites the people to go up to Bethel and transgress, 
to bring their sacriiices every morning and tlieir tithes 
every three years, “ for this liketh you, 0, ye cliihlrcn of 
Isracil.” That is to say, he exhorts them, as Elijah had 
exhorted the priests of Baal, to try what they can do rvith 
their petitions and their offerings; whether they can win 
r.ain from Heaven, or avert any calamities from their land. 
" All this time, saith the Lord, I have given yorPwant of 
bread in your cities, yet ye have not returned to me. I 
have withholden the rain from you, yet ye have not re¬ 
turned to Me. I have smitten you with blasting and 
mildew, yet ye have not returned to Me. I have sent 
among you the pestilence, and your young men I have 
slain with the sword, yet ye have not returned to Me.” 
Wliile you have been engaged in all these religious services 
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to win what you could not win from a reluctant idol, I have 
been reminding you of ray invisible presence, of my power; 
1 have been calKiig you through suffering to remember One 
who is near you and who cares for you. “ Therefore I will 
do thus unto thee, O Israel. Tlicrefore prepare to meet thy 
God. For lo. He that forraeth the mountains and createth 
the wind, and declares unto man his thought, that maketh 
the morning darkness, who treadeth upon the high places 
of the earth, the Lord the God of Hosts is His name.” 
A mighty utterance surely of this name to burst from a 
poor sliephcrd’s lips. But it came from the innermost 
depth of that shepherd’s heart. He knew that he was 
speaking of one who was true and in whom was no lie; he 
knew that he was testifying against lies; he knew that the 
whole universe and the consciences of those "C^ho heard him, 
however tlicy might ton aWay from him or persecute him, 
were on his side, and were acknowledging his sentence to 
have issued from the mouth of the Lord himself. 

I'lic tliought in this passage is continued into the next. 
In the midst of all the scciuiug goodfortoie of the house of 
Jeroboam, Amos declares that. “ the virgin of Israel is 
fallen, tliat she is forsaken in her land, that there is none 
to raise her up.” It seemed an absurd contradiction of 
a])])earanccs to say so. One can conceive how ridiculous 
such words must have somided in the ears of the priests of 
the king’s court and chapel. But here was the warrant for 
the prediction. “ They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 
and they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. Forasmuch 
then as your treading is on the poor, and ye take from 
him burdens of wheat, ye have built houses of liewii .stone, 
but ye shall not dwell in them; ye have phmtcd vineyards, 
but ye shall not drink wine of them. Ito I know your 
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manifold transgressions and your mighty sins. They afflict 
the just; they take a hrihe; and they turn away the poor 
in the gate fronr their right. Therefore the prudent shall 
keep silence in that time, for it is an evil time.” An evil 
time, though it had all the seinhlance of being a time of 
wonderful improvement, of unparalleled security; an evil 
time, because men could not bear to hear the truth, and be 
told what was wrong in them, because a man was less pre¬ 
cious in their eyes than that which he could produce or 
could sell for; because worth Avas measured by an altogether 
cajuicious and false standard. Such a time was inwardly 
hollow, and its hollowness would be made manifest. There 
would come a day of the Lord; some great startling event 
which would show the thing as it was, which would remove 
the paint that had disguised the wrinkled withered coun¬ 
tenance. There Avere some it seems in Samaria who 
anticipated such a day of the Lord. They were very 
diligent in their fast days and solemn assemblies; possibly 
they had kept themselves from the outward idolatry of the 
court; they had preserved some of the traditions of their 
fathers and a punctilious outward morality. Such men 
would congratuLate themselves that a judgment-day was at 
hand, which would separate between them and their less 
godly countrymen, which would reward them for all their 
painful services, while the carele^ evil-doers endured their 
deserved punishment. This loveless self-righteousness, 
Amos evidently regards as one of the worst features of the 
time. “ Woe unto you he says, that desire the day of the 
Lord 1 To what end is it for you? The day of the Lord is 
darkness and not light. Shall not the day of the Lord be 
darkness and not light, even very dark and no brightness 
in it ? I hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not 
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smell in your solemn assemblies. Though you offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will not accept 
them. Neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take then away from me the noise of thy songs, 
for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let judg¬ 
ment run down like waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” Thus the prophet spoke to those who instead of 
claiming God’s covenant with Israel, and warning their 
countrymen how they forgot it, stood on their own faith or 
their own good deeds, and tried to make out a case for 
themselves. If they would not take up their place as 
Israelites, they must at least share the punishment of 
Israelites. For in truth, were they better men than those 
they despised ? Were they more worshippers of God, be¬ 
cause they merely clung to the forms of their forefathers? 
Alas! No. Their forefathers in the wilderness had not 
really believed in the God who delivered them, had not 
trusted in the God of righteousness. While kneeling at 
His altar, while using His holy name, they were really 
bearing the tabernacle of Moloch and Chiim, the star of 
their god whom they made to themselves. And their 
descendants and professed imitators were doing the same. 
“ Therefore must they go into captivity beyond Damascus, 
saith the Lord whose name is the Lord of Hosts.” 

Amos had hinted very often at this captivity. He has 
now openly pronounced the word; still without alluding 
distinctly to the nation that should carry them away. 
But so sure is he of the fact, that he turns at once to those 
“ that arc at ease in Zion, who put far away the evil day, 
who lie upon beds of ivory, who .stretch themselves upon 
their couches, who eat the lambs out of the flock, and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall, who chant to the 
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sound of the viol and invent to themselves instruments 
of music like David, who drink wine in bowls and anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments.” He tons to these 
and exhorts them to think of the changes that had hap¬ 
pened within their own recollection, almost under their own 
eyes, in lands as prosperous as theirs, whose border a little 
while before had been larger than theirs. And then hav¬ 
ing shewn them that there was nothing strange or unrea¬ 
sonable in his warnings, he goes into particulars, as all great 
poets and true prophets do ; not merely denouncing capti¬ 
vity in vague phrsiscs, but bringing the circumstances and 
incidents of it vi\udly before them. The city is delivered 
up and all that is therein, to an invading host; pestilence 
follows in the train of war. If there hap])en to remain 
tcu men in one house who have escaped the one calamity, 
they will die by the other. (Inc shall come to seek for the 
bones of a kinsman to burn them ; “ he shall ask him that 
is at the side of the house, is there any yet with thee ? And 
he shall answer no.” And the man bids him hold his peace, 
lest in some wild exclamation he should utter the name of 
the Lord, and so bring some fresh terror upon them. As ])Ow- 
crful a picto’e certainly of the results of devil-worship as 
was ever presented in language ; yet not more fearful than 
true. Men may come to think of the Name of the Lord 
God as a mere name of horror, which they dare not pro¬ 
nounce lest he should destroy them. And yet unless all 
the laws of nature could be altered, unless horses could run 
upon the rocks, or you could plough on them with oxen, 
such judgments could not be averted from an evil and im¬ 
penitent nation. Those who have turned judgment into 
gall, and the finits of righteousness into hemlock, which 
rejoice in a thing of nought, and say, ‘ Have we not taken 
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unto US horns by our own strength,’ will find a nation 
stronger than themselves to punish them. “ The Lord, the 
God of Hosts, saith, I will raise up such a one against you 
O House of Israel.” 

Three images are then presented to the prophet’s mind— 
two of them at least, to his eyes. The grasshoppers in the 
autumn seem about to destroy the whole grass of the land; 
a loss tlie more, terrible, because the king has claimed the 
first crop for himself. Next he secs the summer heat burn¬ 
ing up the meadows. He prays that each of tlicsc judg¬ 
ments may be averted; and the prayer is gi'antcd. But 
though these preparatory punishments, arising through the 
selfishness of the rulers, or the neglect of husbandry among 
the people, do not come, or are mitigated, Amos sees ano- 
iher vision which signifies to him, that the high places of 
Isaac .shall be desolate and the sanctuaries of Israel laid 
waste, and that God would rise against the house of Jero¬ 
boam with a sword. 

These were some of the words which the priest of Bethel 
said that the land was not able to bear. One of the ablest 
of modem commentators supposes that Amos yielded imme¬ 
diately to the oi'dcr that he should return into Judah, leav¬ 
ing behind hinf the fearful sentence upon Amaziah which is 
contained in the last verse of the seventh eliapter, and that 
upon Israel contained in the first three verses of the eighth 
chapter; this being suggested by the vision of the basket of 
summer fruits. Then being once more in his own country 
he meditates on the last fearful calamity which can overtake 
a people given up to gain; ‘ a people who swallow up the 
needy and make the poor of the people to fail; who long for 
the feast to be over that they may sell com, and the Sab¬ 
bath that they may set forth wheat; making the ephah 
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small and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances by 
deceit, that they may buy the poor for silver, yea, and sell 
the refuse of the wheat.’ For such a people he predicts a 
more fearful famine than one of bread; a famine of the 
word of the Lord. To hear of a God of mercy and righteous¬ 
ness was an intolerable thing in the days of their plenty. 
The thought of such a Being troubled them in their self- 
indulgence and indifference to others. They would fain 
silence the prophets who said to them, “ He lives, and 
reigns. He is your Judge. If you will trast Him you 
will find Him your Deliverer.” In death and dreariness, 
in exile from the land of their fathers, crushed by oppres¬ 
sors, hearing only of gods more cruel than those who make 
them, how will they hunger and thi)-st for any tidings of 
one who cares for the weary and heavy laden, one who 
would have man-servant and maid, the cattle and the stranger 
within the gates to rest as well as the prince; of one who 
had fixed the ye.ar of Jubilee, that the debtor might be 
released and the captive go free. Oh ! wh.at longing in a 
land of bondage to hear of such a Being; to believe that all 
that had been told of him in former days was not a dream; 
to have a right to tell their children that it was true for 
them. And oh! to think of the sentence ^oing forth. It 
cannot be; ‘ they have chosen their idols ; they have sworn 
by the sin of Samaria and said, thy god, oh Dan, liveth; 
they shall fall and not rise up again.’ 

The spirit of the prophet seems to have reached the low¬ 
est point of depression. For we find thaf there may bo 
depths in captivity below the captivity itself; a moral abyss 
more fearful to look into than all its physical evil. He does 
not pass by one or the other; he faces them all. There 
seems no escape for the doomed people in earth or sea, in 
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heaven or hell; the eternal law has gone forth against them ; 
it cannot be repealed. For is not the law His ‘ who buildeth 
His stories in the Heavens and has founded His troop in 
the earth; He that callcth the waters of the sea and pour- 
eth them out upon the face of the earth. The Lord is Ilis 
Name.’ 

Yes! The Lord is His Name—and therefore Truth and 
Good must be maintained, Falsehood and Evil must fall. 
Because it is so there is still a lower depth beneath that 
which seemed to be unfathomable. “ Lo,” thus the shepherd 
of Tekoa winds up his prophecy, “ Lo, I will command, and 
I will sift the house of Israel among all nations like as com 
is sifted in a sieve. Yet shall not the least grain fall upon 
the earth. All the sinners of my people shall die by the 
sword which say ‘ the evil shall not overtake or prevent us.’ 
In that day will 1 raise up the Tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches thereof, and I will raise up 
his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old. That they 
may possess the remnant of Edom and of all the heathen 
which are called by My name saith the Lord that doeth this. 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord God, that the plough¬ 
man shall overtake the reaper and the treadcr of grapes him 
that seweth seed, and the mountains shfill drop sweet wine, 
and all the hills shall melt. And I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities and inhabit them, and they shall plant vine¬ 
yards and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make 
gardens and eat the fruit of them. And I rvill plant them 
upon the land and they shall no more be pulled up out of 
the land which I have given them saith the Lord.” 

Does it seem to you that a hope so confident is this—a 
hope of life arising out of death, light out of darkness, is in- 
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consistent with that vision of utter ruin which rose up 
a moment ago before us ? Brethren, we shall not know the 
heart of the Jewish prophet—^wc shall not know our own— 
till wc learn to see not only how these things are compa¬ 
tible, but why they are inseparable. Amos would not have 
left his shecj)folds to denounce the idolatries rf Israel if he 
had not felt that men, that his own eountrymen, were main¬ 
taining a fearful fight against a Will which had a right to 
govern them, and which could alone govern them for their 
good. He could not have been sustained in the witness 
which he bore if an ever brightening revelation of the 
Perfect Goodness,—of that Goodness, active, energetic, con¬ 
verting all powers and influences to its own righteous and 
gracious purjioses,—had not accompanied revelations that 
became every moment more awful of the selfishness and 
disorder to which men were yielding themselves. From 
the observation of this strife, as history and experience pre¬ 
sent it to the mind of a man, eanicstly loving his fellow- 
creatm-cs, there come forth only the most fearful and de¬ 
spairing auguries. It is precisely because he has not 
only cxperictice and history to guide him but the cer¬ 
tainty of an Eternal God, present in all the convulsions 
of society, never ceasing to act upon the individual heart 
when it is most wrapped in the folds of its pride and 
selfishness; it is precisely because he finds this to be true 
whatever else is false, that he must hope. And oftentimes 
when his hope for himself is well nigh gone, it is renewed 
as he thinks of what God has done for his race, and is 
doing for it. This is no solitary experience of a single herds¬ 
man or prophet. Through the whole Epistle to the Romans 
St. Paul had been tracing out the sin of his countrymen; 
their rejection of the perfect Deliverer for themselves, their 
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refusal of Ilim to the Heatliens; their desire to wrap them¬ 
selves in a righteousness which would prove itself to he tlic 
very contrary of God’s righteousness. He had seen and 
declared that the fruit of these sins would be the utter exci¬ 
sion of his kinsmen after the flesh from God’s covenant. 
And yet he winds up all he has been saying in these words. 
“ For God hath concluded all in unbelief that he might 
have mercy upon all. Oh the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom iind knowledge of God. How unscandiablc are His 
judgments and ITis ways past finding out. For rvho hath 
known the mind of the Lord and who hath been His coun¬ 
sellor? For of Him and through Him and to Him arc .all 
tilings. To whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 
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JOEL, IT. 32. 

“ In Mount Zion and in Jermahm shall he deliverance, as 
the Lord hath said, and in the remnant whom the Lord 
shall call." 

Joel is probably an earlier prophet than Amos: I spoke of 
the latter first, because his message related to the revolted 
kingdom of Israel and threw great light upon the history of 
it. Joel is strictly a prophet of Judah. He docs not merely 
belong to the south as Amos did; his words toucli less 
upon the peculiar sins of the northern tribes than those of 
any other of the prophets previous to the Assyrian captivity. 
His book therefore recals us to Mount Zion and to Jerusalem. 

The broad and obvious distinction between the history of 
the two tribes and that of the ten, is that the hereditary 
succession which was so continually violated in the one, 
is rigidly preserved in the other. Abijam succeeds Reho- 
boam; Asa Abijam, Jehoshaphat Asa. Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, becomes connected with the house of Ahab. 
His son, Ahaziah, is destroyed with the rest of that house 
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by Jehu. A usurpation by the queen-mother for six 
years follows; the child Joash, the son of Ahaziah, is'pre¬ 
served and becomes king. Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham and 
Ahaz succeed each other in strict order, though Joash and 
Amaziah both died by conspiracy, and Ahaziah became a 
leper. 

If the regularity of royal succession is a point of dif¬ 
ference, the regularity of the priestly succession and of the 
divine services is quite as remarkable a one. The feasts 
might be sometimes intermitted; the rights of the year of 
jubilee violated. But the temple which Solomon had dedi¬ 
cated was continually in sight of the people. The daily 
sacrifices went on there; it was the perpetual resort of seers 
who desired to know the innermost meaning of the cove¬ 
nant; to acquaint themselves with Him who had promised 
to fill the house with His presence. 

An inference might be drawji from this outward regu¬ 
larity as to the inward state of the people which would 
lead us astray. We arc told that in the days of Rehoboam 
“ Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord above all that 
their fathers had done, for they built them high places and 
images and groves on every high hill and under every 
green tree. And they did according to all the abominations 
of the nations which the Lord cast out before the children 
of Israel.” Punishment followed directly upon their sins. 
“ Shishak, the king of Egypt, to whom Jeroboam had fled, 
came up against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord and the treasures of the king’s house; 
he even took away all.” Still “ Abijam walked in the sins 
of his father which he had done before him.” Asa is a 
reformer; he removes all the idols which his father had 
made, puts his mother away from being queen, because 

N 
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she had made an idol in a grove, bums the idol and casts 
it into the brook Kidron. During these reigns the ten 
tribes are in continual war with the two: in Asa’s time we 
even hear of a strange league between Judah and Syria to 
oppose Baasha, king of Israel, who had built Ramah that 
he might not suffer any to go out or come in to the king of 
Judah. All this is changed in the time of Jehoshaphat. 
He makes peace with Aliab and goes down with him 
against the Syrians to Ramoth Gilead. Jehoshaphat seems 
to have made Solomon his model. We are told that he 
built ships at Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold. lie might 
hope to restore union to the tribes if he could not bring 
them again under his yoke. In spite of his connexion with 
the idolatrous house we are taught that he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord. In the book of Chroni¬ 
cles he is stated “to have set judges in all the land, 
throughout all the fenced cities, city by city, and to have 
said to them, ‘ Take heed what ye do, for ye judge not for 
man, but for the Lord, and he is with you in the judg¬ 
ment.’ ” In the same record is a description of a great 
battle of his with the children of Moab and the children of 
Ammon and of others beside, and how they were smitten 
before a small host which trusted in the Lord. But the 
intermarriages with the house of Ahab led to two igno¬ 
minious and idolatrous reigns, to the destruction of Jehosa- 
phat’s grandson, and the tyranny of Athaliah. She first 
seems to have established the Baal worship in Jerusalem. 
It was Jehoiada the priest who delivered the land firomthat 
worship and from her, and who restored and educated 
Joash. 

Some writers assign the prophecy of Joel to the time of 
Joash. There is no sufficient evidence for that date ex- 
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cept this; that he must he cotisiderahly earlier than 
Hosea, or Isaiah, who belong to the times of TJzziah, 
Jotham, anij Ahaz, and that passages in his prophecy show 
him to have been subsequent to Jehoshaphat. He is one of 
those prophets who appears to have been also a priest. In 
the history of Israel the prophet stands often in marked 
distinction from the priests. He is the witness for the true 
God; for the divine order; the pHests as well as the 
kings are the patrons or authors of disorder. In Judah, 
as we have seen, the case is different. Tliere were plentiful 
elements of division and confusion, but there was a standing 
witness against them. Kings and priests were open to the 
same temptations here as in the other part of the land. But 
it was probable that some would always appear to restore 
the old discipline when it had been broken through. At 
the same time it is quite evident that a strong necessity was 
beginning to arise in the land for witnesses against religious 
formality, as well as against the irregularity which is so 
frequently the reaction against it. It was the special voca¬ 
tion of the prophet to declare tlie meaning of his cormtry’s 
order, and thereby to prevent his brethren from mistaking 
it for routine. There was no reason why a priest should not 
vindicate his own hereditary work by fulfilling this func¬ 
tion. After an unusual breach in the royal line and 
disturbance of the divine rites, it would seem likely that 
the two offices would be united. In later times they may 
have been quite as often separated, though Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were priests of the temple at the time of its destruc¬ 
tion. 

This book of Joel is then a type of the early Jewisli 
prophetical discourse, and may explain to us what dis¬ 
tant events in the history of the land would expand it, and 

X 2 
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bring fresh discoveries within the sphere of the inspired 
man’s vision. Joel speaks of a terrible northern army 
which is coming against Judah. It is an army of locusts, 
as really formidable as any human liosts could be. For, 
says the prophet, “ A fire devoureth before them, and be¬ 
hind them a flame buraeth. The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness; 
yea and nothing shall escape them. The appearance of 
them is as the appearance of horses, and as horsemen so shall 
they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of moun¬ 
tains shall they leap. Like the noise of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. 
Before their face the people shall be much pained. All 
faces shall gather blackness. They shall run like mighty 
men; they shall climb the wall like men of war, and they 
shall march every one on his ways, and they shall not 
break their ranks. Neither shall one thnist another. They 
shall walk every one in his path, and when they fall upon 
the sword, they shall not be wounded. They shall run to 
and fro in the city; they shall run upon the walls; they 
shall climb up upon the houses; they shall enter in at thc 
windows like a thief. The earth shall quake before them, 
the Heavens shall tremble; the sun and the moon shall be 
dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining.” 

I have quoted this passage, though it is probably familiar 
to you all and is connected with one which we shall be 
reading next Wednesday, because it may assist in removing 
some misapprehensions, more prevalent perhaps in the last 
century thiin- in our own, but not yet extinct, respecting 
what is called the metaphorical language of the Old Testa¬ 
ment writers. The eminent Bishop who wrote Prelections 
on Hebrew poetiy and made a new translation of Isaiah 
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has done such good service to his own times and subse¬ 
quent times by tliese works, that it would be most ungrate¬ 
ful to complain that his learning and taste did not always 
save him from the artificial phrases and habits of thought 
which characterise the poetry and criticism of his contem¬ 
poraries. He and others have fostered the notion that the 
flewish prophet adopted a diction which was certainly very 
beautiful, elevated, and suitable to an Oriental composition, 
but far removed from that style which conveys to a western 
mind an impression of fact and reality. It is esteemed the 
highest praise of the prophets, that they were carried by 
divine inspiration or by the genius of their country fiir out 
of the path in which our minds naturally travel, and that 
they were able (so these commentators often express them¬ 
selves) to invest great religious tnithswith the richest orna¬ 
ments of the fancy. 

Now when one considers what stem reprovers these pro¬ 
phets were, how they were overwhelmed with a sense of 
the evils which they actually saw, how continually they 
proclaimed it to be their task to strip off outsides and take 
away varnish that they might show the thing as it really 
was, it is difficult to understand how they can ever have 
practised arts of this kind, or that they would not have 
denoimced as false prophets any who did. Whatever use 
Joel intended to make of this plague of locusts, it was 
surely a most tremendous fact for husbandmen and vine¬ 
dressers, for every man and woman and child in the land. 
Was it a time to be playing tricks witli words, to be putting- 
together choice sentences which after-times might admire 
and comment upon? Would after-times have troubled 
themselves the least with a man who had occupied himself 
with such a task ? Would his own have been the least the 
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better for it? Or if you fall back upon inspiration, is it in 
this way that a divine teacher leads a man to meditate upon 
the woes of his country? Is it thus he is lifted out of him¬ 
self to trace the ways of the Most High ? I apprehend that 
Joel’s langu<age is the language of poetry, only because that is 
the most strictly veracious language he could have employed; 
that which actually represented the fact better than any 
other; being the utterance of the inmost heart of a man 
who had felt and understood the fact better than any other, 
and who was endued with the power of making those who 
had witnessed it feel that he had understood it, since for 
the first time it came home in its power to themselves. I 
tiTist and believe that these remarks will sound to you com¬ 
monplace, that you will have anticipated them all. The 
benefit that we have derived from clearer apprehensions of 
the nature of art generally has 1 am inclined to hope reacted 
very usefully upon our study of the Scriptures, and has re¬ 
moved at least one impediment to our reading them simply as 
a child or a peasfint reads them. Still I could not wholly 
suppress observations which apply I believe quite as strictly 
to all the more complicated prophecies we may consider 
hereafter, as they do to the description of locusts in the 
book of Joel. 

This army the prophet looks upon as God’s army. He 
hears the Lord’s voice going before it. It is a day of the 
Lord; who can abide it? Those who saw the regular suc¬ 
cession of prayers and sacrifices, would naturally contract a 
faith in a regular succession of rain and crops. Both feel¬ 
ings were desirable until the sense of mere sequence in out¬ 
ward phenomena dulled the mind as to the invisible cause, 
the inward order which they betokened. When that effect 
had been produced,—and who knows not how soon it is 
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produced—the chain of custom and association must be 
broken through, or it will bind the spirit in an Atheism the 
more fatal, beeause unsuspected. Joel hears in the army 
of locusts a distinct, loud call to repentance. “ Therefore 
now, says tlie Lord, turn ye to Me with all your heart, and 
with fasting and weeping and mourning. And rend your 
lieart and not your garments, and turn ye to the Lord your 
God; for lie is gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of 
great kindness, and rcpcnteth Him of the evil.” What 
special evils were they to turn from ? If the solemn assem¬ 
bly which -he asked for were called, if the fast were pro¬ 
claimed, what would the people have to confess ? Joel does 
not tell them. There is no enumeration of crimes like those 
which Amos charged upon ditferent nations and different 
classes in his own nation. But a call to turn to God may 
be very practical when the voice of tlie teacher points to no 
specific offences, nay, when the conscience itself is awake to 
none. A dull mechanical temper of mind, obedience to 
mere custom, impulses commmiicated from without, not from 
a spirit within, a will recognising no higher law than the 
opinion of men, this is that turning away from God, that 
implicit denial of His presence which makes it a most need¬ 
ful thing that the call should go forth from some human 
lips, and be echoed by unwonted natural calamities, and be 
received as coming straight fi'om the mouth of the Lord, 
“ Repent and be converted.” The service of a righteous 
Being demands a righteousness corresponding to His, He 
who is a Spirit, requires that we should worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. When we do not feel the force of the 
first claim, our religion becomes something wholly separated 
from morality; we are not just in our hearts or just in our 
doings, for we are not setting any standard of justice before 
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US. When the second claim is not allowed, our minds 
must by degrees become grovelling and sensual, for we con¬ 
fess no power acting upon them or in them to raise them 
out of their natural sloth, to overcome their gravitation 
downward. The capacity for manly effort becomes feebler 
and feebler. A lion is always in the path to every duty. 
It is not the inner life, the kingdom of Heaven only, 
which is forgotten and disbelieved in; the sjjade and the 
plough lie idle; it is supposed that thorns and thistles are 
meant to possess the ground, and that man is not meant to 
remove them. How suitable a chastisement for individuals 
or nations in this condition is blight and mildew, the palmer- 
worm and the locust! The messengers of death are indeed 
messengers of resurrection. They say that all things must 
wither and die if man himself will not arise and live. In 
the torj)or and palsy of all his powers and energies which 
he has brought upon himself and whicli his circumstances 
are increasing, they force him to ask what power there is 
which can make him arise and live. 

The prophet therefore does not forget that he is a priest 
of the temple. Because its services may have become un¬ 
real, he docs not tell his countrymen to lay them aside. 
This pestilence is sent that they may become real. He 
would therefore have the priest weep between the porch and 
the altar; he would have a fast and a solemn assembly ; he 
would have the bridegroom go forth out of his chamber and 
the bride out of her closet. God is inviting them to turn 
to Him and He will surely enable them to turn to Him. 
They have not believed too much that He was present in 
His own temple, at His own altar; they have forgotten that 
He was there. They have paid their offerings to Him vnth- 
out remembering that He was in the midst of them. Let 
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them now come in the faith that He is there, and see whe¬ 
ther He will not bless them. 

Joel’s prophecy, like all the other prophecies, does not 
form one continuous discourse, but is broken into a number 
of discourses. It appears that his exhortation was heard, 
the assembly called, the fast decreed. The mind of the 
people was really aroused. There was an actual repent¬ 
ance. Then the prophet .speaks again. “ Fear not, O land! 
Be glad and rejoice. For the Lord will do great things. 
Be not afraid ye beasts of the field; for the pastures of the 
wilderness do spring, for the tree beareth her fruit, for the 
fig-tree and the vine do yield their strength. Be glad then 
ye children of Zion and rejoice in the Lord your God. 
For He hath given you the former rain moderately, and He 
will cause to come down for you the rain, the former rain 
and the latter rain in the first month. And the floors shall 
be full of wheat, and the fats shall overflow with wine and 
oil. And I will restore to you the years that the locusts 
have eaten, the canker-worm and the caterpillar and the 
palmer-worm, my great army which I sent among you. 
And ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise the 
Name of the Lord your God who hath dealt wondrously 
with you, and my people shall never be ashamed.” 

These will seem to many very earthly and carnal bles¬ 
sings to follow upon repentance, blessings such as indicate 
an unspiritual dispensation. But I apprehend that people 
who speak thus, are in great hazard of becoming exceed¬ 
ingly unspiritual themselves. The com and wine and oil 
are something to them whether they acknowledge it or not. 
The question is whether they shall look at these things 
simply in themselves and pay them honor for their own 
Bakes while they affect to despise them, or whether they 
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shall look upon them as gifts and signs of One whom they 
cannot see, but who is present with them. And there is 
this question which follows from the other. Do we think 
of the com and wine and oil only in connexion with our¬ 
selves, or in connexion with the land on which we are 
dwelling ? Most assuredly if wo take the first oourse, we 
must be very earthly and sensual, beeause we must be utterly 
selfish. Joel took the other, and thereby found in those 
things which men covet and pursue to the exclusion of their 
brethren, therefore to the destmetion of themselves, wit¬ 
nesses of his relation to all who dwelt on the soil, tokens of 
God’s care for them and for it; assm-ances at the same time 
that he was educating them by the enjoyment of these 
things or by the want of them, to seek after himself. ' 
1 prefer to place the defence of the prophet on this ground. 
I might easily defend him upon another; for these words, so 
well known from the use that is made of them in the New 
Testament, occur immediately after those which I have 
quoted. “ And it shall come to pass afterward, that 1 will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh. And your sons and your 
daughters shall prophecy; your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions. And also upon the ser¬ 
vants and upon the handmaids in those days, will I pour 
out my Spirit.” This promise is connected as it is in St. 
Peter’s quotation of it, with a great and terrible day of the 
Lord. What the day was which the prophet looked for¬ 
ward to, we must try to ascertain from his own words. The 
coming of the locusts he had regarded as such a day; but 
that was past. That had been a revelation of the unseen 
presence; it had roused the nation to recollect God, it had 
done the work it was meant to do. The other day which 
he looked for is denoted in quite different language. “ Be- 
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hold in those days, it is said, and in that time, when I shall 
bring again the captivity of Judah and of Jerusalem, I will 
also gather aU nations, and will bring them down into the 
valley of Jehosliaphat, and will plead with them there for 
my people and for my heritage Israel, whom they have 
scattered among the nations and parted my land.” From 
these words it is very commonly concluded that the prophet 
is looking forward to a period subsequent, not only to the 
captivity of the ten tribes, but of the two, not to their cap- 
tmty only, but their restoration. And since no great deci¬ 
sive battle can be found in that period, it is supposed that 
the fulfilment of the words must be sought for in the Chris¬ 
tian age. First it is argued that it would be wrong not to 
"make St. Peter, an inspired apostle, the interpreter of the 
words which he adopted, by demanding any earlier accom¬ 
plishment of them. A moment after that power of interpre¬ 
tation is denied to the Apostle. For it is said that the day 
of the Lord which he expected, and for which he thought 
that the outpouring of the Spirit was a preparation, did not 
actually occur in his age, and has not occurred yet. I be¬ 
lieve brethren, that by adhering resolutely to the most ob¬ 
vious interpretation of the words we shall best understand 
what right St. Peter had to apply them to his own time, 
what justification there is for those who say they must have 
a mystical or spiritual interpretation, what excuse for con¬ 
necting them with our own period, or with periods yet to 
come. 

If you look at the third chapter of Joel, you will per¬ 
ceive to what captivity or captivities it is that the prophet 
is alluding. He complains that “ Tyre and Sidon and the 
inhabitants of Palestine have taken away my silver and gold, 
and have carried into their temples my goodly pleasant 
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things. The children also of Judah and the children of 
Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians, that ye might 
remove them far from their border,” The slightest atten¬ 
tion to the history will show us that invasions of Judea by 
the surrounding nations were most frequent, that the cities 
and tlie temple were often rifled, that numbers of captives 
were earned away; these would be taken to Tyre and 
Sidon; they would be sold there for slaves. So com¬ 
mercial a people as the Phoenicians would of course very fre¬ 
quently sell them beyond the seas, to the countries with 
which they were traflicking. We have so used ourselves 
to the word captivity as applicable to one or two great 
deportations, that we very little appreciate the serious¬ 
ness of these repeated invasions and the continual misery 
which they caused. That which Joel anticipates is the 
pimishmeiit of all these robbers of men and invaders of 
boundaries; some very sweeping and tremendous punish¬ 
ment which would resemble in its results the great battle 
which Jehoshaphat fought with the Moabites and Ammo¬ 
nites, or which, (since the word Jehoshaphat bears that 
signification), would be a great judgment of God upon the 
nations. What nation should execute this punishment the 
prophet does not declare. Only he is sure that it will be a 
great day of decision, very fearful to all who are engaged in 
it. He is sure that the righteous sentence of God upon 
those who have been committing unrighteous and unbro- 
therly acts, will be seen in it. He is sure that the thieves 
will be forced to disgorge some of their unlawful prey. 
He is sure lastly that Jerusalem and Mount Zion will be 
brought through the conflict, “ Judah shall dwell for ever, 
and Jerusalem from generation to generation.” 

If we compare the exceeding vividness of Joel’s descrip- 
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tions when he is treating of the actual miseries of his land, 
whether they come from a flight of locusts or from human 
marauders, with the dimness of his language respecting this 
approaching crisis—dimness which is compatible with the 
most perfect confidence as to its result—^we shall learn much 
respecting the character of prophecy itself. Joel, indeed, 
the earliest of the written prophets, in a remarkable sense, 
prepares us for those who are to follow him, as we some¬ 
times sec the moon in her first quarter with one bright 
luminous border and the complete orb lying pale and 
shadowy within it. He foresees the very event which 
Amos saw, with far more definiteness, because he con¬ 
templated it in reference to the three and four evils which 
it was to punish. Joel has spoken already of punish¬ 
ments and of repentance; he now looks forwards with cer¬ 
tainty to some great straggle which sliall test the strength 
of Mount Zion and Jerusalem, and show that those who 
believe in God have a sure foundation. lie is quite aware 
how little he knows of the circumstances of the coming day. 
He is not to strengthen his countrymen for it. Before it 
comes others will be raised up to whom more full and clear 
vision will be granted. God will not bring on the terrible 
conflict till He has poured out of His Spirit on his servants 
and his handmaidens. 

I think we shall find as we proceed that both announce¬ 
ments had their exact and even their rapid accomplishment. 
We arc entering upon a period of the history in many 
respects different from any that we have contemplated 
hitherto—^yet one for which all previous periods have been 
preparing. The little Jewish kingdom is to be brought 
into direct conflict with the gi eat Asiatic monarchies. There 
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will be an invasion which will fulfil all the expectations 
both of Amos and Joel, which will avenge the crimes of the 
petty nations against each other, which will bring to the 
ground the new prosperity of the ten tribes, which wiU 
show Judah its vanity and hollowness, whicli will attest 
the might of Him to protect it in whom it has not tnisted. 
As that day approaches wc shall find that a flood of light is 
poured into the minds of the seers who are to guide their 
country through its judgment day, light which was exactly 
adapted to the needs of that day, and yet which has guided 
the steps of His wayfarers in successive generations through 
hours of gloom and terror. 

And since this conflict, so far from having ceased when 
we enter into the period of New Testament history, was then 
reaching its climax, since tlic full battle between the king¬ 
dom of righteousness and the kingdom of mere power, was 
then brought to its great arbitrement when the cniciflcd Sou 
of God was proclaimed as the head of a polity comprcliending 
all nations and languages,—a j^obty as extensive as the em¬ 
pire which had succeeded to the character and pretensions 
of the old Asiatic monarchies,—and since our Lord had 
declared that there was to be in that generation a great 
crisis which should show whether the powers of the earth 
would crush this feeble society or whether it would come 
forth a new Jerusalem out of the ruins of the old, I appre¬ 
hend St. Peter was not applying an old prophecy carelessly 
or allusively, but giving to it its full depth of meaning, 
when he said that the Pentecostal gift was that which Joel 
had spoken of generations before; that the Spirit of power 
and love and a sound mind which had been bestowed upon 
them tliat they might testify of God’s love and redemption 
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to the world, was the Spirit who had spoken in old times 
by the prophets; that a day was at hand, which nothing 
but that Spirit could enable any to ])ass through. 

And like days of the Lord, like battles in the valley of 
decision, have there been between the two kingdoms which 
are striving together upon this earth, often since that time. 
We may not be able to determine who were the combatants 
on each side. In a thousand cases it may be hard to say ‘ these 
were merely maintaining the evil cause, these were altogether 
on the side of justice and truth and order.’ There is often 
a strange confusion of banners; names and watchwords are 
imperfect helps in ascertaining who are doing God’s work, 
who are hindering it. We must be content, yea rejoice, 
that their judgment is not with us but with the Lord. The 
old prophets tell us that Samaria was as evil as Tyrus, that 
there was, not seldom, a worse spirit in Jerusalem than in 
Moab. They tell us this. It is the main cause of their 
sorrow and anguish. But it does not lead them to doubt 
that there is a battle between God and Ilis enemies. It 
drives them to think of Him firstly and chiefly;' because 
He is light and in Him is no darkness; because all man¬ 
ner of evil in sinners and saints, in those who confess His 
name or in those who are ignorant of it, must be hateful 
to Him; and all good wherever it lies scattered must be 
from Him and must be at last gathered to His side. 

Oh brethren, let us leani this great lesson. We know 
not when the final day of decision is to be. But there is 
some day of decision in every age, some great battle of 
truth and falsehood, of righteousness and injustice, of love 
and self-will, in which we must one and all take part* 
There is a power of destruction at work in every society, in 
every heart. Do not fancy that you are less in danger from 
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it than your forefathers were. It is nearest to you when 
you are least aware of its approaches, when you are least 
on your watch against it. A day may be very near at hand 
when the question will be forced upon every one, and when 
every one must give the answer to it, Art thou on the 
side of self-willed power or of righteousness ? Dost thou 
worship the devil or the father of lights?” As that great 
and terrible day approaches, terrible to every man who 
knows what the treachery of his own heart is, and yet most 
blessed, because in that day God will cast out the dividing 
destructive principle on which He has pronounced His sen¬ 
tence, which Christ died to overcome, we must seek a 
fulfilment of the old promise which has never failed yet. 
Before any great critical event, any world epoch, there has 
been vouchsafed to the humble and meek, greater insight 
into the past, greater foresight of that which is to come. 
There has been a power of vision, a capacity of looking 
into the meaning of things, a discovery of the springs 
which lie beneath the, surface, which arc only granted when 
they are desired not for the glory of the seeker, but for the 
necessities of the Church and of mankind. It is not that 
there are more young or old men dreaming dreams in the 
sense which we sometimes give to that phrase; men flying 
from the fiicts of the world, dwelling in a region of fancy. 
The dreams which Joel and St. Peter speak of, indicate a 
closer contact with" realities, a more inward communion 
with Him who is true, an intolerance of shadows, a longing 
for substance. Such dreams come not through the multi¬ 
tude of business nor tlrrough the listlessness which follows 
4t. They come to earnest spirits struggling for life, wearied 
with the noise of the world, with the strife of nations and 
opinions, distrusting themselves, believing in God. 
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But that we may not receive, instead of this true spirit 
of wisdom and light, a fanatical spirit which will fill us 
with conceits, which will divide us from our brethren, 
which will drive us at last amofijg the world’s swine and 
then down a steep place into the deep, we should remember 
that the prophet who speaks of seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams, speaks first of turning to the Lord with all the 
heart. Repentance is God’s choicest and deepest gift; 
repentance for our habitual dreariness an^ coldness, for that 
shallowness of heart which overtakes^s when we are sur¬ 
rounded with the tokens of His presence, when we are 
partakers of the ordinances of His grace; which those very 
privileges seem to produce in us; from which troubles, 
individual or national, cannot of themselves deliver us. 
Divines may have infinite refinements about the mode, 
degrees and effect of repentance. That one phrase of Scrip¬ 
ture, ‘ turning to God,’ contains I think all that we can say 
of it. ‘ Man, thou art living, moving, having thy being in 
One whom thou art habitually forgetting. That forgetful¬ 
ness makes thee forget thy brethren; yea, and in the truest 
sense, forget thyself. Thou dost not know what thou art, 
whither thou art tending. All the earth is a riddle to thee. 
Thy fellow men are hindrances in thy way. Thou art thine 
own great curse and terror. Recollect from whom come the 
thoughts and impulses of the mind and will within thee; 
who can make those thoughts and impulses an order instead 
of a chaos. Turn round to the light which is ever sending 
flashes into the midst of thy darkness. Ask that instead of 
such momentary appearances, from which thou shrinkest as 
a guilty thing surprised, it may penetrate thee and possess 
thee, and become thy constant habitation. Open thine eyes 
and see what witnesses Aete are of this light all around 

0 
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thee. Every church, every prayer, every season of the year is 
testifying of it and reminding thee of it. These are visible 
things, established upon earth, powerless in themselves; 
but signs of a Kingdom of Heaven; signs of a power whieh 
can tiansfonn thee and transform the world. When thou 
yieldest th-yself to its transforming energy, thou wilt not 
bear to see the earth lying cnished under the weight of its 
.sins and oppressions. Thou wilt believe m thy heart and 
deelare with thy lips that in Mount Zion and in Jerusaleu), 
in the Chureli whicji God has set up, in the people who 
believe in His love, there is a prophecy of deliverance for 
the universe.’ 
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IWSEA, II. 8. 

For she did not know that 1 gave her corn, and wine, and 
oil, and multiplied her sih'er and gold which they pre¬ 
pared firr Baal. 

The history of the ten tribes after the death of Jeroboam II., 
explains and confirms the terrible warnings of Amos. “ Zc- 
chariah, the son of Jeroboam, reigned over Israel for six 
months. And Shallum the son of Joash conspired against 
him and smote liim before the people and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead. Shallum reigned a full month in Sa¬ 
maria, for Mcnahem the son of Gadi went up from Tirzah 
and came to Samaria and reigned in his stead.” This reign 
lasted ten years. It is very memorable in the history, for in 
the course of it. Pul the king of Assyria came against the 
land. ‘‘ And Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver 
that his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in 
his hand. And he exacted the money of Israel, even of all 
the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of sil¬ 
ver, to give to the king of Assyria. So that he turned back, 
and stayed not there in the land.”—2 Kings, c. xv. Thus 
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the first appearance of this great empire in connexion with 
the Palestine people, is a sure witness of all that is to fol¬ 
low. The king becomes at once the tributary; he trusts 
to Assyria to keep him on the throne; he incurs the hatred 
of his most powerful subjects to obtain this protection. His 
son reigns for two years, “ Then Pekah the son of Eema- 
liah a captain of Iiis, smote him in Samaria in the palace of 
the king’s house with fifty men of the Gileadites, and he 
killed him and reigned in his room.” Possibly the Assy¬ 
rian tendencies of Menahem and his son were the cause of 
this insurrection ; Pekah may have been the head of a na¬ 
tional or of an Egyptian party. He had certainly ambi¬ 
tious projects, for ho conspired with Kozin the king of 
Syria against Jerusalem and its king with the deliberate 
purpose of overthrowing the house of David. 

The kings of that house after Joash, viz., Amaziah, TTz- 
ziah, and Jotham, arc all spoken of with respect; ‘4hcy did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord,” but Ama¬ 
ziah vain-gloriously “defied the king of Israel to look him in 
the face, and Judah was put to the worst before Israel, and 
Jehoash took Amaziah king of J udah, and came to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and took all 
the gold and silver, and all the vessels that were found in 
the House of the Lord, and ftie treasures of the king’s house, 
and hostages, and returned to Samaria.” This was the 
greatest humiliation which Judah had suffered, just at a 
time when it probably hoped to conquer the tribes that in¬ 
flicted it. In Amaziah’s reign and in that of his son and 
grandson we are told that the high-places were not taken 
away, that the people did sacrifice and burnt incense m 
them. There must have been therefore a continual growth 
of superstition and idolatrous worship during the period be- 
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fore the reign of Ahaz. All the open and latent corruptions 
and unbelief of the people, embodied themselves in this 
king. His predecessors had not tried to extirpate the evil, 
though they were personally pure from it. ‘‘ He^walked in 
the way of the kings of Israel, yea and made his son to pass 
through the fire, according to the abominations of the 
heathen wdiom the Lord cast out before the children of Is¬ 
rael. And he sacrificed and burnt incense on the high 
places and on the Iiills, and under every green tree.” One 
can understand how such a man would feel and act when 
he heard that two neighbouring kings were conspiring 
against him. The heart of him and of his people, we are 
told, was moved by the news of it, as the trees arc moved 
by the wind. He could think only of the immediate dan¬ 
ger, and how to avert that. “ So he sent messengers to 
Tiglath Pilcser king of Assyria, saying, ‘ I am thy servant 
and thy son. Come up and save me out of the hand of the 
king of Syria and out of the hand of the king of Israel 
which rise up against me. Ai|^ the king of Assyria heark¬ 
ened unto him; for he went hp against Damascus and took 
it, and carried the people of it captive to Kir, and slew Ec- 
zin.’—2 Kings, e. xvi., v. 7. We are told before, c. xv., 
V. 29, that “ he took Ijon, and Kedesh, and Razor, and 
Gilead, and Galilee, all the ttnd of Napthali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria.” 

By far the most profound commentary upon these records, 
as they bear upon Judah, upon Israel, upon the surrounding 
nations, upon the Asiatic Monarchies, upon the future con¬ 
dition of God’s kingdom and of mankind, is to be found in 
•the prophecies of Isaiah, which I propose hereafter to con¬ 
sider. But there is an earlier prophet who is the proper 
preparation for Isaiah; a prophet from whom one Icams 
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more perhaps than from any other, the intensely individual 
and intensely national character of that work to which pro¬ 
phets were called; the actual meaning of the divine covenant; 
the state and the sins of a people living under one; the 
reason and method of the divine punishments; the ground 
upon which a seer, crushed imder the sense of his nation’s 
sins, could hope for its restoration. 

Those who have studied the words of Hosea the son of 
Beeri most carefully, are convinced that the greater part of 
his life must have been passed in the kingdom of Israel. 
He speaks, they say, of its hills and valleys, of its villages 
and fenced cities, in a way which shews that he had been 
brought up among them; that they had worked themselves 
into his heart, as only that scenery can, which is dear from 
the associations of childhood and home. He dwells upon 
the special corru])tions of the ten tribes, of their kings and 
priests, like one who was in dfrect contact with them; who 
knew what was going on in the laud, and had looked into 
the inmost heart of it. On the other'hand it is observed 
that when he turns to Judaii he exhibits the sympathy and 
affection of a child of Abraham; but still of a comparative 
stfanger. He has at first well-grounded hopes of it, such 
as he could not cherish for his own soil; but as time ad¬ 
vances, and his knowledge becomes greater, these hopes ai-e 
united witli the saddest forebodings. One sister he finds is 
scarcely less treacherous than the other, nay, the treachery 
of Judah if less flagrant seems to him more deep ; there is 
a falsehood in both which terrible fires must burn out. 
These remarks are of great use, because they show how 
real the diction of every true prophet is; how directly it is# 
dmwn from actual nature; how much of what we call 
oriental extravagance and hyperbole is supplied by our 
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own loose and cai'cless mode of reading. It saves us 
trouble to bestow some general names of this kind, upon 
epithets and descriptions which may indicate the clearest 
perception of external objects, and are expressions of the 
most living iiward convictions. 

We do not however want arguments of this kind to prove 
that Hosca, at all events, was busy with facts and not with 
fictions. Tic had to understand the principles of his coun¬ 
try’s history by most fearful passages in his own. Because 
the land had committed great adulteries, departing from the 
Lord, he must marry an adirltcress, he must experience again 
and again her infidelities; she was to bear children, whose 
names would denote her shame; for whom he must feel a 
father’s yearnings, yet whom he could not dare to call his. 
The wife was at length to desert him for her lovers. lie 
W'^as again to redeem her ; to endure the intolerable anguish 
of love straggling with indignation and disgust; to exhibit 
his love in the true and only possible form of restraint and 
punishment; to sen through that punishment glimpses of 
hope; faint flickering tokens of reformation, in themselves 
quite unsatisfactory, yet testifying that there is a jiower in 
love which may trimnph at last over the most obstinate 
resistance. A fearful education for a man to pass through, 
fcjirful beyond any racks andliungeons by which saints in 
later days have been trained to faith and patience; yet it 
must have brought Ilosea into depths of insight and wis¬ 
dom which all times may discern and profit by. His words 
may have been imperfectly understood, a number of his al¬ 
lusions may baffle even learned intei'preters ; but the most 
simple have obtained from him hints of truths, which every 
day’s experience of themselves and of the world have made 
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more precious; and whic|i, they believe, the ages to come 
will not exhaust but dcvelope. For there is, I conceive, in 
every prophecy, and in every book which God has intended 
for the instruction of men, a leading thought which forces 
itself upon the mind of a serious reader—though he is a mere 
wayfarer—almost withouf his knowing it; and this thought 
becomes a part of him, and interprets pei'plexing facts which 
cross him in lus ord inary path. If you question him as to the 
way in which he arrived at his knowledge he may be quite 
unable to answer you; his impression of the surrounding de¬ 
tails may be vague and confused to the last degree ; never- 
thelcss he has a secret which you must use if you would 
have a clearer insight respecting those details. Ap<art from 
the central trutli, to which he is often led by what may 
truly be called divination, the book is a rhapsody ; no geo¬ 
graphical, chronological or philological facts—immeasurably 
valuable as they all are—can make it orderly or reasonable. 
In Ilosca’s case the loading thought reveals itself without 
any divination. lie makes known to iis at the outset of 
the book, the fearful discipline which is the key to all the 
contents of it. I’hc mystery of marriage, the violation of 
vows, the husband’s long suffering, tlie way in which it 
works—these are not the ornaments of the book but the 
subjects of it; they are never absent for a moment from the 
mind of the writer; they should not be absent from our 
minds if" we would know what lessons he has to teach re¬ 
specting his own land, or our land, or ourselves. The 
cardinal doctrine of Ilosea’s prophecy and of his life, that 
without which one is as unintelligible as the other, is that 
man being made in the image of God, all human relation¬ 
ships are images of divine relationships, that through them 
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God acquaints us with His character and government; that 
in them we are to show forth that character and govern¬ 
ment. 

Any vei’hal statement of this doctrine naturally provokes 
this objection. 'That/ it is said ‘might be true if human 
relationships were in their proper reasonable condition. But 
manifestly they arc not. We are fallen beings. Our fallen 
condition lies at the very root of our intercourse with each 
other—of our affections and sympathies. You cannot with¬ 
out the gi’osscst extravagance, scarcely without blasphemy, 
connect them with anything celestial or divine. They are 
of the earth, earthly. You must acknowledge them to have 
this origin, and then try as well as you can, to rectify the 
more flagrant anomalies in them, by the restraints of law, 
the arguments and influences of religion.’ 

Here is the answer. Ilosea’s marriage assumes, if any 
one ever did, a false condition of things, the existence 
of all pos.siblc evil and contradiction. There is nothing 
Utopian sm’ely in his view of domestic or of public life. 
He enters with a foresight—veiy imperfect doubtless, fall¬ 
ing immeasurably short of the dreadful reality, but still 
with a foresight—of the consequences, upon a life whiefi he 
knows will be one of personal misery. He does this ex¬ 
pressly to illustrate the course of the divine procedure. This 
was the prophet’s appointed duty. Explain it as you will, 
but admit at least that he does not recognise the fallen na¬ 
ture itself, or the most actual and terrible results of that 
nature in the most depraved society, as setting aside the 
order which God has established, or making the exhibition 
of that order impos^blc. 

Hosea began with the belief that his nation was holy, 
called by God t» be holy, because He was holy. That 
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belief had to struggle with evidence which seemed to set it 
utterly at nought, to make it absolutely ridiculous and 
monstrous. A holy nation, why ‘ there is no truth nor 
mercy nor knowledge of God in the land.’ A holy nation, 
why ‘ by swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and 
committing adultery, they break but, and blood toucheth 
blood.’ A holy nation, why ‘ it is like people, like priest, 
and the prophets arc with them.’ A holy nation, why 
‘ the king is glad with their wickedness, and the princes 
with their lies; the king is a drunkard; he stretcheth out 
his hand with the scomers.’ This a holy nation ! What 
because Abraham its first father was holy? because it bears 
the sign of the covenant which testified that he believed 
God, and which denoted that he was separated from his 
own lust and from the surrounding world to his maker? 
Could a prophet, an earnest righteous man, believe such a 
fiction as this ? And yet it stands written ‘ this is a holy 
nation! ’ God who cannot lie has pronounced it so. He has 
spoken not of a few individuals in it—exceptions from the 
rest—as consecrated, redeemed, devoted to Him; He has 
bestowed that title upon Israel. What can it mean? 
How can I a prophet admit the facts of which my ear bears 
witness, and yet cleave to these assertions which come as 
I iiavc always thought from One who knows what my eyes 
and cars cannot tell me, who looks into the very secrets 
of things? 

Hosea discovered the reconciliation of these divine decla¬ 
rations, and these fiicts of human observation, in one case, by 
realising it in another. Could he deceive himself that the 
bond which united him to Gomer the dajughter of Dibleam, 
was a holy bond ? Was not the ground of it holy? God 
had instituted it. Was not it holy in <it.s very principle 
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and nature ? It expressed an entire love and devotion on 
liis side to one who gave up herself to him. Did ho not 
feel and know that in trying to carry out the meaning of it 
he was raised above himself; that he acted in a way in 
which he could not have acted from any mere impulses of 
his own ? Evciy thing in his life tended to awaken per¬ 
sonal bitterness; yet a tenderness was called forth in him 
towards her which surmounted that bitteniess and trans¬ 
formed it. This tenderness extended to her children; it 
became a part of his life. It not only did not exclude 
horror of her wrong doings, they grew up side by side; 
one sustained the other; each was stronger as the mere 
sense of injury and insult to himself was chastened and 
subdued. From wliat source could such feelings come; 
how were they kept alive ? They must be derived out of 
a higher love; a love utterly unselfish; patient of the wrong 
doer; detestmg the wrong. That love must be the law of 
His being who gives man his law; it must be the guide and 
measui'e of Ilis acts who directs the acts and the will of 
man. 

This was a revelation indeed, worth the cost of un¬ 
speakable suffering. But sec what was imidied in it. Hosca 
had not merely learnt how he might be a gracious loving 
man, and might show forth grace and love to one who had 
gone astray. He had not merely learnt that God desired 
him to have this character because it corresponded to his 
OAvn. He had been taught that when he was most true, 
most loving, most holy, he was but conforming to an order; 
and that his wife when most false was but violating this 
order. He was but submitting to follow a law under which 
he had been placed; to act out the relation into which he 
had entered. Slie was claiming to have a way of her own, 
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refusing to be under a law; saying that the relation into 
which she had entered was a restraint upon her liberty. 
Did not the interpretation of that seeming opposition be¬ 
tween faith and experienee lie here? Did not experience 
itself offer the most perfect vindication of faith ? Precisely 
what was true of this woman was true of the nation to 
wliich she belonged. It was brought into an order. The 
unseen Lord had declared that it was in an actual relation 
to Him; that it stood while it acknowledged Him and de- 
j)ended upon Him; tliat when it ceased to acknowledge 
Him it would hill under the dominion of its own instincts 
and appetites; that these instincts and appetites would as¬ 
suredly make it the slave of all viable things. It had 
ceased to acknowledge him, to believe Him; it//nc? fallen 
into this slavery. 'Kings, priests, people, prophets had 
fallen into it. There was no need of arguments to prove it. 
The low animal habits of the people declared on what ob¬ 
jects they were setting their hearts; every high hill and 
grove showed how their religion was working with their 
natural tendencies; giving them a sanction, aggravating 
them, receiving back ever fresh corruption from them. 
Whiit name could be found for such offences?—a name 
denoting at once the principle and effect of them. Hosea 
could only call them adulteries. The nation had been mar¬ 
ried to an imseen husband, to whom it was bound by all 
holy bonds and covenants. These bonds and covenants 
might be regarded as merely artificial and imaginary; they 
would, of course, be so regarded, the moment the na¬ 
tion had become incapable of counting anything as real 
that was not visible; the moment it had passed into an 
utterly idolatrous condition of mind. But their reality 
would be proved by the gradual dissolution of all other 
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bonds and covenants, by the growing tendency in the mem¬ 
bers of the nation to deny that they stood in any relation 
to each other, by the practice of the majority assuming that 
each man lived for himself, by the increased strength and 
definiteness and popularity of doctrines which justified tliat 
practice, lastly by facts which showed that those who treated 
the divine covenant as a fantasy and a fiction, became them¬ 
selves the sports of every fantasy and fiction, that they 
could confess nothing else, live in nothing else. This was 
the condition into which the prophets saw that the land of 
their fathers, every flow^er and stone of which was dear to 
them, was actually liastening; this utterly bewildered con¬ 
dition in which all names and forms were interchanged and 
inverted; the great disease of which was tlic utter uncon¬ 
sciousness of any disease, the self-flattery which assumed 
the flush and fever of consumption as signs of health, as 
pledges of endurance. 

Can f^ou wonder that Hosea’s words, just because they 
were the words of a sane, thoughtful, far-seeing man should 
have seemed to those wlio heard them like the ravings of a 
madman? Men who Imve ceased to believe in a nation, 
who do not feel that the name denotes anything substantial, 
who look upon it merely as a collection of atoms, who have 
lost all sense of a connexion between past, present, and fu¬ 
ture, who only know that they exist in the passing moment, 
and suspect that a chaos lies before and behind them,—such 
men must mock at the discourses of a prophet. He talks of 
a nation's ruin, a nation's dissolution; what can that signify? 
That which he dreads as the most fearful of all consumma¬ 
tions has for them taken place already. Relationships have 
become to them nonentities; mere creatures of the imagina¬ 
tion. What if they should perish more completely still? 
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Would not the com and the wine, the silver and the gold 
still remain ? Might not those who have these possessions 
still enjoy them, and perhaps more abimdantly ? 

No! says the prophet, this is part of the woe which I 
am sent to pronormce upon you; not the worst part as¬ 
suredly; hut a part which you can understand, and which 
you must listen to.’ The com and the wine and the oil, the 
silver and the gold will not continue. You do not know 
that the unseen God has given you them; you are dedica¬ 
ting them to Baal; you are worshipping a God of com and 
wine and oil, of silver and gold; a God whose main charac¬ 
teristic in your judgment is, that he sends these things or 
withholds them according to no rale at all, or according to 
the rales which you follow in the distribution of your 
treasures; whom rich men therefore, by a profitable outlay 
of a portion of their treasures in his service may induce to 
favour them and to keep them superior to the rest of their 
countrymen. It will not be, cannot be. The coming and 
the going of these gifts which you codnt so precious, depend 
upon laws which you hold vile and trample upon. These 
outward things are contingent upon the moral laws, upon 
the spiritual relations in which you have ceased to believe. 
When these are utterly set at nought you will seek in vain 
for the others. You will invoke all your gods to help you; 
they will not nerve arms which indolence and despair have 
»palsied, they will not enable men to work for a common 
object who have learned to think .that each exists only for 
himself. 

You will find that one great part of Hosea’s prophecy 
relates to this subject. The misery and poverty of his 
ti^herous wife when she has betaken herself to her se¬ 
ducers are the inevitable consequences of her revolt and 
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their indiiference; the like effects will be produced in the 
nation by the like causes. The analogy has many sides. 
.The lovers of Israel were not only the false gods whom 
she chose instead of the true; the cowardice to which 
faithlessness and idolatry had given birth led her, as we 
have heard, to turn to the human powers which were threat¬ 
ening her existence. There was a party which pointed to 
Egyjrt as their natural ally and protector; another, and, in 
the ten tribes apparently the most powerful, party which 
would stay upon Assyria. ‘ I am thy servant and thy son’ 
was the ignominious confession which Menahem made by 
his acts and which the degenerate descendant^ of David 
afterwards uttered in express words. What would come of 
it ? The invader having laid waste the land would be con¬ 
tent for a time with homage and tribute; through the effect of 
his devastation, from the reasonable dread of his return, the 
land would be untilled; when he came again he would 
take not produce but people. Shameful slavery might be 
nothing if the com and wine and oil might be saved ; but 
could they be saved ? 

Bishop Butler has argued that the natv/ral pimishment 
of human offences is so strictly analogous to the divine 
punishment of them that if experience forces us to confess 
the one, reason cannot forbid us to believe the other. 
Surely the Scripture goes a step further. It treats the 
natural mischiefs which flow from a certain course of con¬ 
duct as witnesses that there is a divine Law with which 
men are intended to be in conformity, and that they have 
chosen to live as if no such law existed. In this sense 
the natural punishments are not analogous to the divine 
punishments but identical with them. And so long as 
punishment is merely looked upon as natural, so long as 
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it is merely the fruit of my own fleeces, there is a hope¬ 
lessness and intenninableness in it which language may 
seek to express hut cannot. It is ,a law which executes, 
itself; and the violator of the law feels that every moment 
the power of fiilfilling it becomes less; the desire to trans¬ 
gress it greater. He feels consequently that evil must go 
on perpetuating and multiplying itself; and he feels that 
its death wages must be punctually paid. This is all that 
a man contemplating the world, either as a mere Atheist 
or as a Theist, who supposes God has left it to live without 
Him, under the guidance of certain laws, which he imposed 
upon it thpusands of years ago, ean arrive at. The heart 
may revolt at the conclusion, there naay be an inward cry 
of the spirit ‘ It cannot be so; there must be something 
more than this;’ but the dry logical intellect can affirm 
nothing more; the most extensive and impartial survey of 
facts seems to authorise nothing more. And there is a 
higher moral instinct—a sense of justice—^which affirms— 
‘So it ought to be.’ What disturbs the calculation ? What 
introduces another element into it ? Human relationships 
imply more than this mere natural sequence, than this chain 
of antecedents and consequents. The revolted wife, when 
the com and wine and oil which she sought from her lovers 
have failed, will not only feel that her own acts have, 
made the failure necessary. She will say, ‘ Did not my 
husband give me all these things. Was I not better with 
him?’ That thought, however mixed with grossness and 
selfishness; though it may still dwell chiefly upon the 
external rewards of love and obedience; though their own 
blessedness may still be far off, yet indicates a dream and 
recollection of another state. In the deepest degradation 
these things could never be the only objects of desire. Some 
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distorted afFection for a personal object, some incoherent sense 
of attachment had always prevented the spirit from being 
absolutely mercenary, how near soever it might approach to 
tliat ruin. But now that thought of a person becomes con¬ 
nected with the sense of obligations, of plighted faith, of a 
moral order. What had been felt as an iron chain is now 
thouglit of as a silken cord, which need not have been 
broken; to which the spirit might have submitted, as a pledge 
of a protecting, watchful, present love. Precisely this pro- 
cc.ss is exhibited to us by Hosea as passing in the heart of 
his fallen wife; and leading to the,, resolution, weakly 
formed and soon to be evaded again, ‘ I will return to my 
first hmsband.’ And then the human pupishment—so dif¬ 
ferent from the mere natural punisliincnt, yet so carefully 
recognising tlie truth and justice and necessity of that— 
begins; tlie same discipline of restraint, the denial of enjoy¬ 
ments and luxuries; the slow education which may bring 
the spirit to understand that it has infinite appetites which 
tlie com and the wine and the oil will not satisfy. 

In carrying out tliis discipline, amidst all doubts and 
anxieties as to the result of it, and in combining with this 
discipline words and acts of gentle and gracious loving-kind¬ 
ness, Hosea was exhibiting a true though most imperfect 
analagon of that divine discipline which the inevitable law's 
of nature do not represent, but of which they are the obe¬ 
dient ministers. Israel was eating the fruit of his own 
devices, Ephraim was joined t6 his idols: the sentence 
might go forth, “ Let him alone.” But the God who bad 
bound the nation to Himself by covenants as strong and real 
as the bond which He established on the Creation-day for 
male and female,—covenants expressing a relationship rest¬ 
ing on an absolute and eternal goodness,—would not suffer 
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a self-willed people to lose itself in perpetual degeneracy, 
in utter slavery. The com and the wine and the oil should 
perish; the Assyrian who had courted and betrayed should 
have his victim. But in every visitation of famine or con¬ 
quest brought on by the wife’s adulteries, the voice of the 
first husband should still be heard, “ I love thee: return to 
me.” 

I have tried to tell you, brethren, what this prophet was 
appointed to say to his wife and to his nation. Shall I tell 
you what he is saying to us ? If I talk of God being in 
covenant with this nation of England, of His having adopted 
and claimed us as His own, I should be accused by most 
persons of using a dialect natural, innocent, professional, 
perfectly unmeaning, without the slightest reference to 
existing facts and experience.* llcligious people would 
perhaps take another tone. One class of them would say, 
“ You are applying to the whole of the nation, language 
which belongs to some members of it. We believe in a 
covenant with God. But what has the ungodly world about 
us to do with that ? ” Another c^ss would say, “ The 
great Catholic Church is in covenant with God. Baptism 
has taken one divine society out of the ruined mass. But 
why do you talk as if a race of Saxons settled on this soil, 
were like the Jews of the former dispensation ? ” If 1 were 
answering these objectors, I should say to the first, “ As¬ 
sert individual faith and individual responsibility as much 
as you can. I^ut take care that you have something to 
believe in, something to be responsible for. If you make 
your faith and your responsibility the conditions of God’s 
^venant, and not God’s covenant the warrant for your 
faith and your responsibility, I am greatly afraid that you 
will soon believe only in yourselves and submit to no 
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judgment but your own.” To the others I would say, 
“ Assert the universality of God’s covenant as broadly as 
you can. Let it not be limited to any nation, any race. 
But take care that you do not set up the Catholic Church 
against that humanity which Christ took and for which he 
died. If you do, if you make the baptized Church a wit¬ 
ness against the relation of mankind to God, and not the 
express and appointed witness for it, that Church, instead 
of standing out an exception in an ungodly and immoral 
world, will exhibit its immorality and migodliness in the 
foulest, most concentrated, most deadly form.” 

But I would rather address myself to-day to those who— 
on no theological ground, but simply from general incredu¬ 
lity—scoff at J^ie notion that there is a covcna"nt with our 
Sovereign and people as reSi as there was with the Sovereign 
and people of the Jews. I press them with no arguments 
from Scripture at all. I do not appeal to the creed of 
Christendom, which they say they have outgrown. My 
evidence in support of this (fiction) would be drawn from 
the homes and hearths of England. I would say, “ Look 
well to it, you who have not made up your minds to see 
all domestic bonds and relationships utterly set at nought; 
who still hold that any of the blessedness and glory of your 
land is owing to them. Do you think that the com and 
the wine and the oil, the silver and the gold, will preserve 
them ? Do you think that all mechanical devices for the 
multipb'cation of the com and the wine and the oil will 
preserve them ? Do you think that the pursuit or the 
acquisition of the silver and gold is preserving them ? Do 
you not know that home affections and sympathies are 
perishing through your devotion to these objects ?—Perish- 
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ing among the rich, because the craving for outward gratifi¬ 
cations, and for the money which is to purchase them, wither 
up the sympathies of the parent, make the restraints of 
authority and the bonds imposed by birth irksome to the 
children, (who must have affinities and pleasures which they 
have created for themselves) :—perishing among the poor, 
because we regard them, and have taught them to regard 
themselves, chiefly as instruments for producing the com 
and the wine and the oil, for increasing the silver and 
gold; so that family life is an impossibility and a dream to 
most of them, and their existence is daily becoming more 
sensual and animal. I say, we know that these things are 
so. We may disguise them from ourselves and amuse our¬ 
selves with'phrases about national prosper!^; but there is 
a canker at the root of it. It<4s spreading. Unless it is 
stopped, not the Bible history only, but every history, 
tells us the result of it. And how may it be stopped ? I 
answer, “ Only when we come seriously to believe that 
these human relationships, these human affections, have a 
ground deeper than themselves; that there is an actual rela¬ 
tionship between us, our kings, our priests, and God; that it 
is based upon His own gracious will, upon His own eternal 
love; that He owns it though we deny it. When once we 
have taken that conviction home to our hearts, there is a 
hope of national restoration, of the revival of all domestic 
affections. For then we are no longer the victims and 
slaves of that necessity to which our own self-will has sub¬ 
jected us; wc are no longer bound to live for the sake of 
the com and the wine and the oil, the silver and the gold, 
or to make others die for the sake of them. We can return 
to our first Husband, and ask him not to let these material 
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blessings, which have come from Him, turn into curses and 
prove our destruction; but that He will, by taking them 
from us, by any restraints or punisliments which may seem 
good to Him, bring us back to Trust in Him and to Fellow- 
stiip with one another. 
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ISAIAH, VL 1. 

In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord 
sitting vpon a throne, high and lifted up, and His train 
filled the templs. 

Tins vision evidently contains the designation of Isaiah to 
his work as a jirophet. It docs not follow that he may not 
himself have put his book together in the form, or nearly in 
the form, in which we have received it. The early chapters 
as they describe the state of the people not at one particular 
moment but through a course of years, announcing the pu¬ 
nishments which must follow from that state with the bles¬ 
sings which would come out of them, are a living index to 
the subsequent prophecies and history. The place which 
they occupy, supposing it was assigned by Isaiah, cannot 
hinder us from accepting his own express words as a proof, 
that the year in which king Uzziah died, was the critical 
one of his life, that which explained to him why he had 
been sent into the world and what task he had to perform 
in it. 
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In that year he saw the Lord also sitting upon a throne. 
We fire not told whetlicr he saw this sight before or after 
the death of Uzziah. That king had long been a leper 
dwelling apart from his people. Isaiah might have been 
thinking that a time was near when even this semblance of 
royalty would pass away, when the poor stricken man would 
be gathered to his fathers. Or he might be wondering at the 
wild ])leasnre with which the people of Jerusalem hailed his 
successor, at the inditfcrcnce with which they remembered the 
former ruler, at the dull mechanical way in which all things 
went on as if the de])arturc of a she])herd of the people from 
the hind left no ga]» in it at all. Whatever thoughts were 
occupying him when he entered into the temple, symbols 
were there which told him of something more pennanent 
and substantial than the reign of a king or the recollections 
of his subjects. There were the chcrubims veiling the 
mercy-seat; there was the altar on which the daily sacrifices 
were offered; there was the holiest place into which the 
high priest entered once every year. It was a place full of 
wonder and mystery. And yet how little consciousness of 
any wonder or mystery there seemed to be in those who 
went in and out of it; how little in those who presented 
the offerings, and had “ Holiness to the Lord” written on 
their foreheads ! With what hymns of joy had David en¬ 
tered into the city and borne the ark to the holy mountain! 
With what awe had Solomon prayed that the presence of 
the Lord might fill the house in which he and his people 
were worshipping together! What a sense of oppression 
and death there was now over both! No apparent calamity 
approaching; every thing even and regular as it had been 
for many a year past; but a feeling like that of a hot 
evening before a thunder-storm, when all looks serene, 
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but there is no breatli of air. What could have relieved a 
man upon whose breast this heavy burden was sitting, who 
had a feehng of endless weariness, monotony, insincerity in 
the ordinary life of his fellow-citizens, in the most sacred 
and divine ordinances ? 

“ I saw the Lord also sitting on a throne and his train 
filled the temple.” Some of you may have been watching 
a near and beautiful landscape in the land of mountains and 
eternal snows till you have been exhausted by its very 
riehness, and till the distant hills which bounded it have 
seemed, you know not why, to limit and contract the view, 
and then a veil has been withdrawn, and new hills not 
looking as if they belonged to this earth, yet giving ano¬ 
ther character to all that does belong to it, have unfolded 
themselves before you. This is an imperfect, very imper¬ 
fect likeness (yet it is one) of that revelation which must 
have been made to the inner eye of the prophet, when he 
saw another throne than the throne of the house of David, 
anotlicr king than IJzziah or Jotham, another train than 
that of priests or minstrels in the temjde, other winged 
forms than those golden ones which overshadowed the 
mercy-seat. Each object was the coimterpart of one that 
was then or had been at some time before his bodily eyes; 
yet it did not borrow its shape or colour from tho.se visible 
things. They evidently derived their substance and ra¬ 
diance from those which were invisible. Separated from 
them they <^ld impart no lustre; for they had none. The 
kings of the house of David reigned because tliat king was 
reigning whom God had set upon His holy hill of Zion; 
because He lived on when they dropped one and another 
into their graves; because in Him dwelt the light and the 
power by which each might illumine his own darkness. 
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sustain his own weakness. The symbols and services of 
the temple were not, as priests and people often thought, an 
earthly machinery for scaling a distant Heaven; they were 
witnesses of a Heaven nigh at hand, of a God dwelling in 
the midst of His people, of His being surrounded by spirits 
which do Ilis pleasure hearkening to the voice of His 
words. 

“ Above the throne stood the seraphim. Each^one had 
six wings. With twain ho covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.” Thc 
.sensc of awe increasing with the clearness and purity of a 
spirit and with the nearness of its approach to God; the 
face being veiled which receives its light from Him, and 
most covets to behold Him; the absence of all wish to dis¬ 
play their own perfections in spirits that are perfect; the 
freedom and the willingness to go anywhere, to do any 
errands of mercy; these are some of the more obvious 
thoughts which the study of this vision suggests. There 
arc others which lie hidden, which we may have a glimpse 
of from time to time, and which words might mar. For it 
is true of earthly symbols, still more of heavenly visions, 
that they are meant to cariy us out of words and above 
words; not so that we despise tlmn or think lightly of 
them, but that we seeing the reality of the inAussible may 
not be greatly disturbed by the processes and conceits 
of our minds. 

“ And one cried unto another and said, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts. The whole earth is full of His 
glory.’ ” From what we have been told of the eastern 
imagery of the prophetical writings, and from the specimens 
we have had of other oriental writings, we certainly should 
expect here some gorgeous accumulation of superhuman 
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glories. But the vision reaches its highest point in the cry, 
Iloly, holy, holy. It is the holiness of God which the 
seraphim proclaim, that which cannot he represented to tlie 
eye, that of which descriptions and sjunhols offer no image. 
It is that holiness which fills not the heaven of heavens only 
but the whole earth, seeing that was made very good, see¬ 
ing that in its order and constitution it was still perfectly 
good, though men defiled it by their deeds, though the habi¬ 
tations of cruelty were set up in the midst of it. 

“ And the posts of the door were moved at the voice of 
him who cried. And the house was filled with smoke.” 
The ])Osts of the door moved at the voice which declared 
that the Holy One was there. The house was filled with 
smoke because the fire of His love was kindling the sacri¬ 
fices. The sights and sounds of Sinai would not have made 
the Israelites tremble as they did if they had been merely 
sights and sounds of overwhelming and destructive power; 
they spoke first of Truth, of Holiness. And that Truth 
and Holiness did not dwell aloof and at a distance from the 
man, as in the burning mountain, but in the very house 
which every Israelite might claim as his home. 

It was this which led the prophet to say, ‘‘ Woe is 
me! For I am undone! Because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips. For 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 

When we try to convince ourselves or others of guilt, we 
often heap up epithets concerning the justice of Grod, the 
demands which He makes upon the service of creatures, the 
certainty that every transgression must entail an unutterable 
punishment. I do not think we find' that such representa¬ 
tions produce much effect upon the conscience of our hearers. 
They awaken a temporary dread of an unknown vengeance. 
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They do not awaken the sense of inward evil or lead to the 
confession of it. The promises of mercy by which we are 
obliged to mitigate these apparently awful and hopeless 
statements, deprive them of all their sting. If not, there is 
an instinct in the heart which rejects them as exaggerated, 
unless there is another which drives it to despair. It is alto¬ 
gether different when a Being who is saying to us, “ Be ye 
holy for I am holy,” is presented to tlie conscience and is 
recognised by it. Then there is no calculation of possible 
consequences, no weighing and balancing of what may come 
or may not come of resistance to such a Being or of struggle 
with His will. Then and there the man feels himself con¬ 
demned. It is not a future state, but his present state, which 
makes him tremble. “ Woe is me for I am & man of un¬ 
clean lips. My words are not pure. The source from which 
tfcey spring is not pure. And I am brought face to face 
with the Lord of my heart and reins, with Him who has a 
right to rule my words, with the pure spring from which my 
thoughts and desires and impulses ought to flow. Mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” In such a 
revelation the discovery of personal evil comes first. The 
man does not look about him to compare his offences witli 
those of other men and try which are the heavier. It is not 
this or that particular ofience, no nor a multitude of parti¬ 
cular offences, that overwhelms him; it is the feeling of a 
root of bitterness; not, ‘ I have done this or that wrong,’ 
but ‘ I*am wrong.’ Not however that this thought could 
long be separated from the one of which it must take prece¬ 
dence. “ I dwell among a people 6f unclean lips.” There 
is the same pollution in them which there is in me. Each 
of us is living to himself. Each is living apart from that 
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God who has called us to be holy as He is. He is attended 
by obedient Spirits, Spirits united in obedience, working 
together as Ilis servants, for the fulfilment of His purposes. 
We arc separate and broken ; every man following a way 
of his own; not a people, because we do not believe that a 
King is with us. 

“ Tiien flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a live 
coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs firom 
off the altar. And he laid it upon my mouth and said, ‘ Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away 
and thy sin purged.’ ” The cherubim in the temple repre¬ 
sented no doubt sjjiritual powers and presences in the most 
general sense, those who look upon God and reflect His 
light. If wc distinguish between them and the seraphim, 
as we do in our “ Te Deum,” these last would seem more 
especially to represent those divine energies and affectioifs 
of which the zeal, devotion, and sympathy of man arc the 
coimterparts. The altar on which the sacrifices were offered, 
denoted intercourse and communion between the creature 
and the Creator, the offering up of the man to God in the 
faith that God had offered Himself to him. The live coal 
on the altar is a substance dead and cold in itself, which 
has been kindled from above, and therefore is capable of 
imparting life and warmth. That warmth and life, commu¬ 
nicated to the prophet, take away his iniquity and purge 
his sin. What he had been conscious of, was coldness, in¬ 
difference, estrangement. All his uncleanness had come 
from this. He and his people were impure because they 
had lost that common life and love which belonged to them 
while they were living as the people of God, while they 
were remembering His presence among them. That was a 
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quickening, vivifying, uniting presence. Ceasing to ac¬ 
knowledge it, they lost their national heart, they were a 
heap of fragments divided and selfish; therefore unclean. 
Now this heart was restored to the prophet. The zeal of 
God’s house was consuming him. He was an Israelite and 
a righteous man, for his mind was at one with the mind of 
tlic king of Israel, the righteous God. 

“ Also I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘ Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us ?’ Then said I, ‘ Here 
am I. Send me.’ ” The mighty change which has been 
wrought in him is soon apparent. He is sure that God 
cares for Israelites and has a message to them ; he is sure 
that a man is to be the bearer of that message. The new 
fire which has entered into his heart makes him ready to 
offer himself as that man; or rather, he feels that he is 
called, and tlnat he must go, that a necessity is laid upon 
him, though his will has been made cheerful and ready to 
own that necessity, to go forth not as a drudge, but as the 
herald of the only truth which was able to renovate his land. 

But will it do that ? A sadder commission than that one 
which followed, was never given to a man. And He said, 
‘ Go and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, and be 
healed.’ ” How could a vision of the Divine King with His 
Seraphim crying, “ Holy, holy, holy,” be a preparation for 
sueh a message as this ? Because the most awful lesson 
which Isaiah had to teach his people was, that God’s own 
ordinances, the regular sequence of sovereigns, the duties 
and symbols of the temple, were contributing to make their 
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eyes dim and their ears deaf and their hearts fat. They 
were seeing all the outward tokens of the presence of an 
invisible King; but they perceived not Him. They were 
hearing His words; but they did not hear Him speaking 
these words. They were worshipping in the presence of a 
Searcher of hearts, of a divine inspirer; and that very bles¬ 
sing was helping to close their hearts against His approaches 
and inspirations. A strange and fearful announcement in¬ 
deed. Perhaps this which we find in the second chapter 
may explain it. “ Their land is full of silver and gold, neither 
is there any end of their treasures. Tlieir land also is full 
of horses, neither is there any end of their chariots. Their 
land also is fjjll of idols; they worship the work of their 
own hands, that which their own fingers have made. And 
the mean man boweth down, and the great man humbleth 
himself.” There may have been actual idols of wood and 
stone in the liigh-places which lasted through the days of 
Uzziah and Jotham. I do not say that the prophet does 
not allude to these. He must allude to every form of cor¬ 
ruption which existed in the land. But I iipprehend that 
here he is especially thinking of the silver and the gold, the 
chariots and the horses, as being themselves the idols to 
which the great men and the mean men were bowing down. 
These were the works of their own hands to which they 
were giving up th^ir hearts. These had made their hearts 
fet and their ears dull of hearing. These had made the in¬ 
visible world seem a dream, an unreality to them, the 
visible world the only fact. And to men in such a state of 
mind, so dulled and stupified by the potions which they had 
administered to themselves, the most precious gifts of God, 
the instruments of His “grace, the signs of His presence, be¬ 
came t%raselves potions. Those things which were meant 
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to guide men out of darkness into light, from the world to its 
Creator, became a veil between Him and them, became the 
means of confounding Him with the world, or of substitut¬ 
ing its shadows for His substance. Merely to see that there 
is such a law in human degeneracy as this, that the evil 
heart can so assimilate good to itself and convert it to its 
nature, is sufficiently appalling. To be obliged to proclaim 
it with all its consequences, is more appalling stiU. Only 
such a preparation as that Isaiah had gone through, could 
Itavc enabled him to enter upon such a task or to fulfil it. 
But that did. For it made him understand that truth must 
be always good to hear and good to speak; that you cannot 
shew a man his evil or a nation its evil, without declaring 
to both God’s love and God’s covenant; that if these be 
ever so little perceived by that age, there is yet a power in 
them which will go on blessing all ages to come ; that he 
who speaks, cannot in the least measure the effect of his 
own words, but must leave them with God from whom they 
cojue, to do with them what He wills; finally that He will 
make their power felt and prove their dominion in calami¬ 
ties which would be otherwise wfnnnts for despair. 

“ Then said I, ‘ Lord how long ? ’ And He answered, 
‘ Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the 
houses without man, and the land be utterly desolate, and 
the Lord have removed men far away, a^ there be a great 
forsaking in the midst of the land.’ ” Ilow long shall this 
insensibility and hardness of heart go on, increasing by 
every influence that ^ould check it ? The answer must 
have been crushing to the heart of a patriot, and yet it 
shows that the heaviest woe which could- befal a land, 
might be welcomed as a blessing. Some new kind of visi¬ 
tation different from any which the chosen people had 
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experienced, was at hand. It would be no onslaught of 
Philistines, no mere raid of Ammonites or Moabites or Sy¬ 
rians. The cities, (we are not told what cities, but the 
impression on the prophet’s mind must have been, that 
those of Judah as well as those of the other provinee were 
intended,) would be wasted without inhabitant. It would 
not be a mere destruction of fortified places. The ‘ houses ’ 
would be without inhabitant. Each particular family would 
feel the shock of the general war. The land would be left 
unploughed and unsowed. There would not only be a 
slaughter in battles or sieges; ‘ men would be removed far 
away.’ All these are warnings of an invasion and a cap¬ 
tivity which ^ould rouse those out of their slumbers whom 
no prophet’s voice had been able to awaken. 

“ But yet in it shall be a tenth. And it shall return and 
shall be eaten, as a teil tree or as an oak whoso substanee 
is in them, when they cast their leaves. So the holy seed 
shall be the substance thereof.” There is I believe no pas¬ 
sage in the Scripture more important for the understanding 
of Isaiah and of all tlie prophets, than this one. It is very 
common to say that the Jewish seers announce destruction 
to the body of the Israelites; but that they promise bless¬ 
ings and preservation to certain individuals, a special 
remnant, the true Israel in the midst of the nominal Israel. 
Seeing that thes^tme men would share of necessity a great 
many of the tribulations which befell their coimtrymen, 
seeing that some of them would be carried into captivity 
along with the most godless and heartless, and that others 
who were left behind, would feel the consequences of the 
threatened desolation and would have to mourn for much 
more than the loss of harvests, for the exiles and deaths 
of kinsfolk and children, it is concluded that the blessings 
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promised them here, are the bles.sings of a ftiture world. 
Though they might suffer loss and a seeming death, they 
would have a hope full of immortality. Sharing the tem¬ 
porary calamities, they would escape the after doom of their 
countrymen. Wliatever mixture of truth there may be in 
this interpretation, (and the prophet may show us by and 
bye what mixture of truth there is in it,) I believe we shall 
utterly misunderstand him if we allow it to dwell in our 
minds while we arc studying his words,—^nay if we do not 
receive, at the outset, the altogether different interpretation 
which he gives us himself. Consider his illustration.. He 
does not say that the oak tree or the toil tree is stripped of 
certain of its leaves by a hurricane, and that it retains some 
of them which were stronger and more fixed than the rest, 
lie speaks of the oak as utterly stripped, as quite bare, and 
yet retaining its substance, having within it some principle 
of life which enables it to last on and to send forth fresh 
leaves another year. In like manner, he says, the nation will 
be preserved; the remnant, the tenth, would be a pledge and 
witness of its preservation. The best men of that remnant, 
instead of boasting that they hM avoided the sorrows of 
their country, would have the greatest sympathy with them, 
the least wish for some private and personal privilege. The 
worst part of them,—for there is no promise that bad men 
might not be in this remnant as well as among those who 
were carried away,—might exult in their escape, but would 
certainly not understand to whom they were indebted for 
it, or why it had been accorded them. But good or bad, 
their preservation would prove that the nation was a sacred 
and immortal thing—because the holy seed was in the 
midst of it, because it did not derive its life or its unity 
from this or that believing man or from a multitude of be- 
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Heving men, but from Him in whom they believed, from 
that Divine King who lived though king Uzziah and all 
other kings died,—nay though the whole land should seem 
to die. 

I have gone carefully, brethren, through this chapter, 
because I believe that it leads us into the very heart of 
Isaiah’s teaching, and that all the portions of it which we 
shall have to consider hereafter, are but expjyisions of the 
hints in this opening vision. He is often called the evan¬ 
gelical prophet; by which it is meant that he is especially 
the prophet of the Messiah. The language I believe is 
strictly true. Yet it is language which admits of various 
significations, and sometimes perhaps is used in a perverted 
signification. It is not enough to be told of a Messiah, a 
person sent from God; we want to know what manner of 
person Messiah is and how He is related to all others 
who have a divine mission as prophets or kings. Isaiah I 
believe will enable us to answer these questions, not how¬ 
ever by merely predicting the advent of a divine Iluler on 
some future day, but by showing how this divine Ruler 
was then exercising the power which would afterwards be 
fully manifested. We must look for the Christ not in some 
detached phrases or intimations of the prpphecy, but as 
giving a purpose and imity to the whole of it, not as one 
who disturbs the order of history and compels us to forget 
that we are reading of events which occurred in Isaiah’s 
own day, but as one who explains those events and shows 
how they were steps in the evolutions of Gnd’s kingdom, 
exhibitions of the eternal laws which are established in it. 
Viewed in this light, the so-called Messianic aspects of 
Isaiah’s discourses, will never lead us to overlook the de¬ 
nunciation of the sins of the land at that time. They will 
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only enable us to see more clearly the source and character 
of those sins, to see why they have reappeared, and are 
reappearing, in all generations and in all countries. Nor 
again will the prominence which is given to the kingly 
office by Isaiah, ever throw into shadow the office of the 
prophet himself. We shall rather feel, what wc have been 
learning imperfectly to feel from our previous readings, 
how essential‘each office is to the other, how there must be 
some One in whom they meet and harmonize. When we 
have understood the reality and universality of the truths 
for which the Jewish king, the Jewish priest, and the 
Jewish prophet, as joint representatives of the nation, were 
testifying, we shall understand better in what sense Isaiah 
speaks to Gentiles as well as Jews of punishments which 
would be common for both, of a deliverer for both, of the 
special insensibility and the special retribution which befall 
those who are entrusted with the privilege of knowing and 
declaring God and who live in forgetfulness of Him. With 
this view of his character and work, we shall also be at no 
loss to perceive why the Assyrian invasion occupies so 
prominent a place in the visions of Isaiah, why it is in fact 
as truly the subject of his prophecy as Christ the divine 
King is. For we shall find that he sees in that Assyrian 
invasion, not merely the sudden outburst of a new mighty 
enemy against Jerusalem, not merely the punishment of 
Jews and of surrounding people, not merely a power which 
was to be defeated in the moment when victory seemed 
most certain; but the exhibition of that kind of kingdom 
which is antagonist in all times and in all its shapes to the 
kingdom of Him whose train filled the temple and before 
whom the seraphims veiled Iteir faces. Lastly we shall 
find the idea of the continuance and everlasting endurance 

Q 2 
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of that society which seemed on the point of perishing then 
and has seemed often utterly to perish since, reconciled 
with the most dismal facts which the prophet saw or could 
not see; _^the king victorious through suffering and bringing 
life out of death, being the key to that riddle and to all 
riddles past present and to come. 

These hints and observations I hope to draw out in two 
or three lectures upon the different sections of this great 
prophecy. In the mean time T would fix your thoughts 
upon the passage which has suggested them. M^e have 
been hearing of a vision. Does that word sound as if it 
belonged to times which we have left far behind, as if it 
pointed to something fantastical and incredible? Oh! if 
there were no such visions, brethren, Avhat an utterly dark 
and weary and unintelligible place this world would bo! 
How completely we should bo given up to the emptiest 
phantoms, to the basest worship of phantoms! What 
mere shows and mockeries would the state and ceremonial 
of kings, the debates of legislators, the yearnings and 
struggles of people become ! How truly would the earth 
be what it seemed to the woni-out misanthropical libertine, 
“ A stage, and all the men and women merely players.” A 
thousand times we have been all tempted to think it so. 
The same painted scenery, the same shifting pageants, the 
same unreal words spoken through different masks by coun¬ 
terfeit voices, the same plots which seem never to be un¬ 
ravelled, what does it all mean ? How do men endure the 
ceaseless change, the dull monotony ? Satirists and keen 
0]|j||crvers of the world’s follies have asked this question 
Rgain and again. The best man may often doubt what he 
should reply. But he hears a voice .saying to him, ‘ Try 
to be true thyself; resist the powers which are tempting 
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thee to go through thy acts, common or sacred, as if thou 
wert a mere machine; hold fast thy faith that God is and 
is working when thou seest least of His working, and when 
the world seems most to he going on without Him; assure 
thyself that there is an order in the universe when all its 
movements seem most disorderly. So will the things 
around thcc by degrees acquire a meaning and a purpose. 
Those divine services and sacraments which have partaken 
of their insincerity, which have become shadows like them, 
will show thee whiit a truth and substance lies behind them. 
In English temples thou mayest hear “ Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Hosts,” resounding from the lips of seraphim. 
In them thou mayest know that thou art in the midst of 
a company of angels and archangels and just men made 
perfect, nay that thou art in the presence of Jesus the me¬ 
diator of the new covenant, and of God the judge of all. 
And if the sense of that presence awaken all the conscious¬ 
ness of thine own evil, and of the evil of the people among 
whom thou dwellest, the taste of that sacrifice, which was 
once oflfered for thee and all the world, will purge thine 
iniquity. When that divine love has kindled thy flagging 
and perishing thoughts and hopes, thou mayest learn that 
God can use thee to bear the tidings of His love and righ¬ 
teousness to a scnse-boimd land that is bowing to silver 
and gold, to horses and chariots. And if there should come 
a convulsion in that land, such as neither thou nor thy 
fathers have known, be sure that it signifies the removal of 
such things as can be shaken, that those things which cannot 
be shaken may remain.’ 
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Moreover the Lord spake again unto Ahaz, saying, Ash thee 
a sign of ths Lord thy Qod; ash it either in the depth, 
or in the height above. But Ahaz said, I will not ask, 
neither will I tempt the Lord. And he said. Hear ye 
now, 0 house of David; Is it a small thing for you to 
weary men, hut will ye weary my God also ? Therefore 
the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. 

The chapter from which this passage is taken immediately 
follows the one upon which I spoke to you last Sunday. 
The vision in the year that Uzziah died prepares us for the 
message of Ahaz. Nevertheless a considerable period—the 
whole reign of Jotham—elapsed between them. Are we to 
suppose that the lips whieh had been touched by the fire 
from the altar were silent during that time, that the man 
who had said ‘ Here am T, send me,’ and had received so 
terrible a message, did not' deliver himself of it for sixteen 
years? 

If that had been so I do not know that there may not'be 
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many parallel cases in the ancient and modem world. A 
man may feel that he is called to a work long before the 
moment arrives when he can perform it, long before the 
outward event occurs which corresponds to the inward 
impulse and explains its full meaning. Such intervals no 
doubt make great demands upon the faith and patience of 
him who is appointed to pass through them. There is the 
strongest temptation to doubt whether that which seemed 
to give a law and purpose to his life was not itself a dream. 
There is a temptation to create the oceasion for speaking 
or acting before it arises. But the delay is an education 
which is profitable in proportion as the original inspiration 
and conviction are kept alive; it is necessary and often 
lengthened, in proportion as the subsequent work is to be of 
a powerful, terrible kind, such as may affect generations to 
come. If the opinion which has been ordinarily deduced 
from St. Paul’s accomit of his stay in Arabia in the Epistle 
to the G^atians be a true one, he would offer the most memo¬ 
rable example of this probation. 

There is no reason however to suppose that Isaiah was 
silent during the time T have spoken of. There is the best 
evidence that he was not. What we may, I think, fairly 
affirm is that the events in the reign of Ahaz, to which T 
alluded in a former lecture, the conspiracy against him by 
the Samaritans and Syrians, the appearance of the Assy¬ 
rian hosts in Palestine, the entreaty of Ahaz that Tiglath 
Pilescr would punish his enemies, the fulfilment of that 
petition and the consequent preparation of a new and 
fearful calamity for his son and his people, were the espe¬ 
cial objects to which Isaiah’s vision pointed, and that the 
prophecy contained in the text derives great part of its 
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interpretation from that vision. It is equally true that the 
connexion between them would not be intelligible, if the 
purged eyes of the prophet had not been enabled to see the 
condition of society in Judea in the years of apparent pros¬ 
perity and splendour whieh preceded the league of Pckah 
and Eezin, and if he had not given us a most vivid and 
graphical description of that which he saw. 

Tlie first chapter of his prophecy can liardly be said to 
contain this description. The words at the commencement 
of it, “ I have nourished and brought up cliildrcn, and they 
have rebelled against me; the ox knoweth his owner, and" 
the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider,” might apply to Jotham’s time or 
any other. I hinted last Sunday that they served as a kind of 
general preface to the prophecy, indicating what the sin was 
against which all the after denunciations of the seer would 
be directed; how it was the revolt of a people from One who 
cared for them, watched over them, loved them; how it was 
the wild and wilful desire of the heart to seek abroad for 
the treasures which it woidd have found stored up at home. 
Something of the same general character may be traced 
through the rest of the chapter. But there are passages such 
as these, “Your country is desolate, your cities are burnt 
with fire, your land, strangers devour it in your presence, 
and it is desolate as overthrown by strangers, and the 
daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city,” which 
must, it would seem, refer to a much later time, when either 
Shalmaneser or Sennacherib had laid waste the greater part 
of Palestine, and when Jerusalem was nearly the last hold 
of tlj© chosen race. Some may feel a difficulty in connect- 
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ing the following passages which declare that their condition 
would have heen like, that of Sodom and Gomorrha if the 
Lord had not preserved a very small remnant, with the time 
in which Hezekiah was reigning, after he had commenced 
a great reformation. But we may find as we proceed, what 
all reason and experience would lead us to expect, that this 
reformation was slow in its progress, that it brought to 
light evils which were lying very deep in the heart of the 
nation, that some of the immediate household of the king 
(Shebna the scribe is denoted by name as one of them) fully 
deserved to be called companions of thieves, men who 
loved gifts and followed after rewards, who judged not the 
cause of the fatherless.” And the reaction in favour of the 
temple-services and the appointed feasts which was sure to 
follow the change in the disposition of the king may have 
led to that semblance of faith which the prophet denounces 
in the words, “ To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt 
ofierings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and 1 delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats toge¬ 
ther with that cry for an inward and radical reformation, 
“ Wash you. Make you clean. Put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil; learn to 
do well. Seek judgment. Relieve the oppressed. Judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” And" the promises at 
the end of the chapter that the city should become once 
more a city .of righteousness, a faithful city, point naturally 
to that higher and nobler state of things which was to be 
seen in the latter years of Hezekiah’s reign after the minis¬ 
ters of corruption had been swept away, and the truer hearts 
had been purified by suffering. 

But the most intelligent students of Isaiah have be- 
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lieved, and apparently on the most reasonable grounds, 
that the next passage of his prophecy, from the beginning 
of the second to the end of the fourth chapter, belongs to 
the very commencement of his work. There had been 
many allusions in earlier prophets,—we have noticed one 
in Joel,—to a time of great blessedness and glory when 
Mount Zion should be exalted above the hills and the law 
of the Lord should go forth from Jerusalem. Such sen¬ 
tences wc may easily suppose had become texts and com¬ 
mon places among the people, often in the mouths of the 
popular and court prophets, applied by them to the state of 
things which was then established, or to some one which 
would naturally grow out of it. A passage of this kind it 
is supposed,—and the hypothesis gives great coherency to 
the whole discourse,—^is to be found in the second, third, 
and fourth verses of the second chapter. Adopting words 
which were well known to his audience, from some venera¬ 
ble teacher of the past, the prophet proceeds to comment 
upon them and shew that they might indeed have been ful¬ 
filled in that time, but that the sins of the nation had pro¬ 
duced a state as unlike as possible to that which the seer 
spoke of. 

No contrast can be more living and terrible than that 
which the prophet draws between the actual condition of 
things and thal true and blessed one which he as much as 
his predecessor looks for. The first sign of corruption is 
that they were replenished from the east, and pleased them¬ 
selves in the children of strangers. In other words, they 
had a love for all foreign habits, luxuries, superstitions, 
.^jove all they had acquired a taste for enchantments, a 
fiielight, and—if it were not profaning the word—a &ith, in 
auguries drawn from visible portents—in whatever wonders 
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did not testify of a God of order. This sure and fatal 
symptom of a people indifferent to realities, occupied with 
self-exalting vanities, stood side by side with the tokens 
of which I spoke last Sunday, the multitude of chariots and 
horses, the abundance of silver and gold, the practical wor¬ 
ship of these which produced all other more obvious kinds 
of idolatry. Before that bright day of the Lord can come, 
about which the old prophet had spoken; a day must come 
which would wither and consume all these vanities, ‘ a day 
which shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, and 
he shall be brought low; on the cedars of Lebanon and the 
oaks of Bashan; on the high towers and the fenced walls; 
upon the ships of Tarshish and the pleasant pictures.’ ‘ A day 
in which a man shall cast his idols of silver and of gold to 
the moles and to the bats, to go into the clefts of the rocks 
and into the tops of the ragged rocks for fear of the Lord 
and for the glory of His Majesty, when He shall arise to 
shake terribly the earth.’ 

And there would be judgments preparatory to these. 
“The Lord would take away from Jerusalem and from 
Judah the mighty man and the man of war, the judge and 
the prophet and the prudent and the ancient, the captain of 
fifty and the honorable man and the cunning artificer and 
the eloquent orator. And children should be their princes, 
and babes should rule over them.” I’he last sentence may 
allude to Ahaz, who, as we are told in the Book of Kings, 
was only twenty years old when he began to reign, and 
whose acts shewed that he was a child in character even 
more than in years. His father might be declining and the 
boy exhibiting his character when the prophet wrote. The 
next passage alludes of course to the removal of old coun¬ 
sellors either by death or by the caprice of the young king. 
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And this want of all wisdom and power of government in the 
ruler leads to the next sign of disorganisation, or at least is 
almost inevitably coincident with it. “ The people shall be 
oppressed every one by another and every one by his neigh¬ 
bour. The child shall behave himself proudly against the 
ancient and the base against the honorable.” There will come 
also a time to Jerusalem, Isaiah declares, when the craving 
for power, and even covetousness itself, will give place to the 
dread of responsibility and shame; when, people shall say to a 
man, “ Thou hast clothing; be thou our ndcr. And he shall 
swear, ‘ I will not be a healer. Make me not a ruler of the 
people.’ ” Another sign of a falling state Isaiah draws out 
with the minuteness and detail which arc characteristic of a 
prophet. “ The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with stretched out necks and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go;” filled with a thoughtless, heartless, 
self-seeking spirit which was bringing on a day that would 
rob them of all that they had delighted in, and would make 
them sharers in the misery which they had not heeded. 
These arc evils, the prophet says, which must be washed 
away, nay, which require a spirit of judgment and a spirit 
of burning to remove them. And then will the good day 
come ; “ tJien will the Lord give His people a tabernacle 
for a shadow from the heat and a place of refuge firom stonn 
and from rain.” 

This noble discourse is followed by the song concerning 
the Lord’s vineyard, which probably belongs to the same 
period of the history. The vineyard is on a very friiitful 
hill, it has been fenced, the stones have been gathered out 
of it, the choicest vine has been planted in it, a tower has 
been built in the midst of it, a wine-press has been made 
in it. The owner of it looked that it should bring forth 
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grapes ; and it brought forth wild grapes. That truth is 
here asserted in the strongest manner which penetrates the 
whole prophecy and apart from which no word of it has any 
meaning, that the nation of Israel was brought into an 
entirely right state; that it was wholly a right seed; that it 
had all capacities and appliances for being right and for 
doing right; that when it brought forth -wild gi'apes it was 
severing itself from its root; it was doing something disor¬ 
derly, irregular, in one sense of the word, unnatural. The 
use of the phrase wild grapes, shews indeed that it was 
yielding to the impulses of nature. But then the veiy idea 
of a covenanted people is of one raised above these impulses, 
brought into the true human condition, the condition of dc- 
pcndance upon God which He intends for the creature whom 
He has made in Ilis image. The prophet here as always, 
does not rest in generalities. He tells us what the wild 
grapes are whieh the vineyard has brought forth, what 
signs the House of Judah has given, that it is yielding to 
nature not to God, and so is becoming unnatural and in¬ 
human. The possessors of land come first in his arraign¬ 
ment. “ Woe to them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth.” Then come the luxurious 
men of cities. Woe to them that rise up early in the 
morning that they may follow strong drink, that continue 
until night till wine inflame them. And the harp and the 
viol and the tabret and the pipe and wine are in their feasts; 
but they consider not the work-of the Lord, nor the opera¬ 
tion of His hands.” Then we have the scomers, those who 
do not believe that any judgment can overtake them, who 
think that every thing is as it ought to be and as it must 
be. They say, “ Let Him make speed and hasten His work 
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that we may see it. And let the covenant of the Holy One 
of Israel draw nigh that we may know it.” Then those 
who use false conventional phrases to describe acts and qua¬ 
lities, or who deny a standard of right and wrong. “ Woe 
to them who call evil good and good evil, that put darkness 
for light and light for darkness.” Then those that glory in 
their wisdom or their righteousness. “ Woe to them that 
are wise in their OAvn eyes and prudent in their own sight.” 
Tlien again those that hoast of their sottishness, and who 
yet retain enough of sense and cleverness to abuse it for 
the purposes of injustice. “ Woe to them that are mighty 
to drink wine and men of strength to mingle strong drink, 
which justify the wicked for reward and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him.” And there is 
one general cause of ruin which the prophet looks upon as 
comprehending all these particular causes. My people are 
in captivity or bondage because they have no hnowledge.. 
The sensuality, the covetousness, the Iclf glorification, the 
practical disregard of right and wrong in their dealings with 
each other, are destroying all faculty of moral discernment 
and making them brutish and slavish. Their honourable- 
men and the multitude become alike incapable of recogniz¬ 
ing a law of Truth and Righteousness as governing them¬ 
selves and therefore of believing in a God of Truth and 
Righteousness who is the author and upholder of that law. 
‘‘ They do not know, tjiey cannot understand,”—these are 
phrases occurring continually in the prophets to describe, 
the extinction of that perception in a nation which is the 
proper attribute of man, and the consequent triumph of all 
mere animal propensities, together with a resolute, delibe¬ 
rate selfishness which is not found among animals but only 
among fallen spirits. 
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It has been supposed that there are many passages scat¬ 
tered through the later chapters of Isaiah which may belong 
to the same period with these, another principle than a 
chronological one having apparently determined the arrange¬ 
ment of his utterances. But the specimens I have given 
will be quite sufficient to explain the crisis in which the 
prophet received the following command. 

“ Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet 
Ahaz, thou and Shcar-jashub thy son, at the end of the 
conduit of the upper pool, in the highway of the fuller’s 
field; and say unto him, Take heed, and be quiet; fear 
not, neither be faint-hearted for the two tails of these 
smoking firebratids, for the fierce anger of liezin with 
Syria, and the son of llcmaliah. Beeau.se Syria, Ephraim, 
and the son of llcmaliah, have taken evil counsel against 
thee, saying. Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and 
let us make a breach therein for us, and set a king in the 
midst of it, even thc^on of Talxjal; thus saith the Lord 
God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. For 
the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus 
is Rezin; and within three score and five years shall 
Ejffiraim be broken, that it be not a people. And the 
head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of Samaria is 
Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not 
be established.” 

You might have supposed in such a time as that which 
has been described to us, that the prophet would have spoken 
to Ahaz of coming danger rather than have cheered him to 
confidence and hope. Was this fulfilling his epmmission? 
Was this in the spirit of that discourse wherein he had told 
them that there must be a dark terrible day of the Lord be¬ 
fore any brightness could be looked for ? I conceive that 
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Isaiah could not have explained the import of the divine 
vision which he saw in the temple, or of the warnings and 
threatenings which the sins of the people had drawn forth 
from him, so effectually as hy this exhortation to faith, un¬ 
doubted faith, in the divine covenant with the house of 
David. He had been shown the ground for this faith, how 
certainly a divine King was in the midst of the people from 
generation to generation; with them while one visible Kuler 
after another was taken from them. Confidence in the' 
calling of the family—in its preservation—was really confi¬ 
dence in Him; its succession existed to testify of Him. 
And want of this confidence would indicate as surely that 
the belief in the unseen ruler was failing or had disappeared; 
it would be the natural consequence of all those habits 
which Isaiah had denounced as ominous of coming destruc¬ 
tion. Here was a test of the condition of the king and the 
kingdom. Did he think that his house would fall before 
the son of Tabeal ? It was clear thesis that the promises to 
David seemed to him mere fantasies or fictions; he despised 
his birthright; he did not know that his race was chosen 
for any high and divine pmq)Ose by the Lord of thd whole 
earth. The courage whi6h had enabled Moses to lead the 
people through the desert, Joshua with his little bands to 
drive out the nations, the judges one after airother to deliver 
their country from its oppressors, grew out of this faith; 
when the effect ceas^ it was clear the cause had ceased; 
cowardice was another name for distrust. And it was cer¬ 
tain that distrust in an invisible power would involve silly 
slavish confidence in some visible power. If Ahaz did not 
say ^ |he Guide and Deliverer of his land. Save mo, I am 
thy servant and son, he would offer that prayer and confes¬ 
sion to the Assyrian. 
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Here lies the first obvious explanation of the words 
which I took for my text. Isaiah is desired to offer Ahaz 
a sign either in the depth or the height. That the .Tcwisli 
economy was in some sense an economy of signs we all 
admit. I have striven in former lectures to ascertain in 
what sense. We arc not surely authorised to say that we 
see no signs. What arc all outward appearances but signs 
of some power or princi2)le which is working unseen? 
What is the function of the physical student or philosopher 
but to discover the power or principle of which any ap¬ 
pearances or facts in nature are ^e indexes ? What is the 
function of the political or moral student but to ascertain 
of what power or principle any appearances or facts of indi¬ 
vidual experience or general history arc the indexes? The 
Jewish prophet was to call the attention of his countrymen 
to these signs, to discover the signification of them. For 
the more effectual carrying out of this purpose, he was 
directed sometimes fo mahe .signs; he was empowered to do 
some unusual thing that men might be stirred by it to 
enquire for the purpose which wus latent in it. In this 
respect too he Avas a guide to future ages in understanding 
what befalls them. Kare appearances and acts must have 
their law as well as those that arc more regular; they rouse 
the attention of the torpid, they fulfil their part in the great 
scheme of man’s education. Our Lord laid down the whole 
doctrine upon this subject when the Pharisees sought a sign 
from Him. lie had given them signs of healing life-giving 
power, proofs that a present God was with them. But 
they wanted a sign from Heaven, the token of some distant 
God in the sky. That, He said, was the craving of an 
adulterous or sense-bound generation; and He asked them 
whether there were not signs in the sky at morning and 
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evening by which they determined whether there would he 
a fine or a cloudy day on the morrow, and whether there 
were not signs of the times which were warning them of 
evils to come. The new world has been just as rich in these 
signs as the old. But God’s mercy to the old in giving 
them special clues to the purpose and moral of his signs, 
Avill save us from the wish to have any other phenomena 
than tliose which testify of Ilis regular and daily govern¬ 
ment. If we do not use tliese, we may have others; but it 
will be because we are an adultcroils and sinful generation, 
and need the portents fSid presages of an approaching 
downfall. 

Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt the 
Lord my God.” It was an hypocritical jdirase: he did not 
fear to tempt the Lord his God, he did not believe Ui'm.' 
He feared lest the prophet should show him some terrible 
sights, such as those an enchanter would have shown him. 
He feared lest the God of his fathers should do him some 
injury. “ Oh house of David, said Isaiah, is it not enough 
for you to weary man, but will you weary my God also ?” 
You have worn out the patience of men; but do you think 
that you can wear out the patience of God ? Do you think 
you can change His purposes, because you arc incredulous 
and heartless? No; “the Lord Himself shall give you a 
sign. A virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Emmanuel.” 

It is added in the next verse but one. “ Before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 
land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.” These words, introduced so distinctly, compel us, 
if we would not utterly set aside the letter of Scripture, 
to believe that a child was born shortly after this time 
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either of the royal stock or to the prophet. There are pro¬ 
babilities in each interpretation. There is no warrant at 
all, (as we are told nothing farther upon the subject), for 
supposing that the birth, though it may have been unlocked 
for, was in the sense wc commonly give to the word, mi¬ 
raculous. We cannot anticipate an after and more glorious 
event by supposing the exact parallel of it to have occurred 
now. But wo are bound to suppose, because we are expressly 
told so, that an event which was the sign to Ahaz that the 
enemies whom he feared would be destroyed, actually 
occurred. 

“ And they shall call his name Emmanuel.” The name 
of the child was to intimate that Grod was with them. The 
name takes great ])ossession of the prophet’s mind. It be¬ 
comes a sort of key word with him. You would expect it 
to be so. I’he King whose, train filled th(5 temple was the 
God-with-us, the divine Teacher, the present Deliverer, 
the everlasting Word to whom kings did homage, who 
spoke by prophets. All visible kings Isaiah regards as 
signs of Him. All ])rophcts live to make Him known. But 
there were events ])reparing for the land of their fathers 
whieh made it needful that His Name should be declan'd 
with especial emphasis, whieh assured tin; projdiet that 
there vrould be a more complete revelation of His Majesty 
than had been made yet. “ The Lord shall bring upon 
thee,” he said h) Ahaz, “ and upon thy jicople and u])on 
thy father’s house, days that have not come, from the day 
that Ephraim departed from Judah; even the king of As¬ 
syria.” This visitation which begins to be announced now 
with a breadth and distinctness befitting its near aitproach, 
docs not involve merely the coming of one host. It has 
been well said that Palestine occupied for some ages a place 
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in oriental history, not unlike that which the Low Coun¬ 
tries have occupied in modern Europe. Tt was not merely 
exposed to the attacks of a single power; it was a hattlc- 
ticld hetween two. “ The Lord,” it is said, “ shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, 
and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria. And they 
shall come, and shall rest all of them in the desolate val¬ 
leys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, 
and upon all hushes.” It is added that, “in that day, 
when^ there were a thousand vines at a thousand silvcrlings, 
it shall he for briars and thoms.” 

From this time we may obsei-ve a (iontinual recurrence ol' 
these, two ideas, frequently in direct conjunction, always 
following close upon each other,—the As,Syrian invadtir, and 
the Emmanuel, the Cod with us. In the, following chapter, 
the birth of a son to the prophet is carefully jccorded as a 
sign. “ For before the diild shall have, knowledge to ciy 
‘ my father ’ and ‘ my mother,’ the riches of Damascus and 
the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away lad’ore the king 
of As,Syria.” But though this punishment is especially de¬ 
nounced against the two confederate nations, it is added, 
“ lie shall j)ass through Judah. And the stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, () Emmanuel.” 
Then he bids the Syrians and Israelites “ take counsel toge¬ 
ther, but it shall come to nought. Speak the word, and it 
shall not stand; for God is with us.” He declares that 
“ the Lord will be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stum¬ 
bling and a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, for 
a gin and a snare to the inhabitants of Jenisalem.” lie 
speiiks of himself and the children whom God has given 
him ; where by children, he seems not only to mean the 
one who had been lately born to him and the one who ac- 
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companicd liim on his message to Ahajs, thougli these are 
ecrtainly included; hut the prophetical scliool by which he 
was surrounded, those whom lie calls in the sixteenth verse 
his disciples. All these were to be living signs, continual 
testimonies, of an impending rain and of a great Deliverer, 
of One to whom every Israelite niiglit turn with his heart,, 
and in whom he might find rest and salvation ; but whose 
presence would stir up all the dark and evil and rebellious 
thoughts of those who would not yield themselves to 
Him. 

] pur})osely abstain from entering upon tlie memorable 
])assage wliieli opens the ninth chapter; which, like the one 
1 have been considering to-day, is associated witli our Ohrist- 
mas recollections and thanksgivings. Perhaps you will feel 
that 1 have done something to M cakm that a])])lication of 
the words which were s])oken to Ahaz. By taking them 
in connection with the falling and rising .again of many in 
Israel in Isaiah’s day, 1 may seem to have denied the truth 
of St. Matthew’s sentence, “ Now all this was done that it 
might be fuliilled wliich was spoken of the Lord by the ])ro- 
phet; Behold a Virgin shall be with child and bring forth 
a Son, .and they shall call His n.ame Emm.anuel, which is, 
being interpreted, (lod with us.” I hope and trust that T 
have rather been helping you to see the full power and exae.t 
truth of that sentence. If Isaiah gave this sign to Ahaz 
because he doubted whether the jjromise would be tidiilled 
to ^ David that his seed should be established lor evei-, 
the sign could not be fulfilled, that is to say the ])erfeet 
meaning of it could not be realised, unless One should he 
raised upon his throjic, of whoso kingdom there should be 
no end. If the wonderful promise had been ni.ade, 1o Davitl 
on the day when he sat before the Lord and meditated on 
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His gracious covcnaiit, “ I will be to Him a Father, and 
He shall be to Me a Son,” the king he expected could only 
perfectly fulfil the sign, provided He were the Son of God. 
If He were to be the Son of God, and yet to be an actual 
child, eating ordinary human food, learning like other chil¬ 
dren to “ choose the good and refuse the evU,” brought up 
under actual human guidance, then the sign would only be 
fulfilled if an actual virgin conceived and bore a son. And 
yet again if this son was He whose goings forth had been 
of old, from everlasting, the sign could only be fulfilled pro¬ 
vided He were then the Emmanuel, the God with us, in 
whom Isaiah could bid Ahaz tnist, in whom he trusted 
himself, the testimony of whom he bequeathed to his chil¬ 
dren and his disciples. 

We must be content to see the idea of this Divine Per¬ 
son e.volving itself slowly in the mind of the projfiiet; now 
one as])ect of His character, now another, presenting itself 
to him as lie mused and sorrowed and hoped for himself and 
for his country and for mankind. And, dear brethren, we 
must be content that the knowledge of Him should evolve 
itself slowly in our minds; we must be thankful if any per¬ 
plexities and sorrows, from within or from without, })repare 
us for it. Tlie Name of Him who was bom of the Virgin 
may be fiimiliar to us, it may be surrounded with many 
beautiful and venerable associations, it may recall moments 
of youthful tenderness or remorse or enthusiasm. And yet 
it may rather hover about our minds than be rooted in thc|n; 
we may be trying by acts of memory, or fancy, or sti'ong 
passionate efibrts of what we call faith, to bind it to us more 
closely. What we want, I think, is to know the barrenness 
and hollowness of our own selves. If there is not some One 
beneath ourselves, the ground of all that we desire and be- 
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lieve and are, the spring of our hopes and the consumma¬ 
tion of them, the fountain of all love in every creature and 
the satisfaction of its love, life is a very niiserahlc sleep, 
full of turbulent, broken dreams mixed with a strange 
dread of awaking. It is in vain that men seek to soothe 
us with outwjird images and pleasant pictimes. There is a 
pnssence near us and within us that cannot be put by. It 
Iiaunts us, waylays us, torments us. It is indeed a rock of 
stumbling and a stone of offence to us. The consciousness 
of it produces imtation and lever. It seems as if all out¬ 
ward natm’e presented it to us in dark signs and hierogly- 
]diies that rve cannot deeypher. But if we have once 
courage; to ask boldly, “ Who art 'I'liou that wilt not leave 
me wherever I am, oi- whatever I am doing, whose voice 1 
cannot silence, whose eye will not cease to look into me?”— 
the awful form of the judge and the accuser will be seen to 
change into the gracious form of the sympathising I^rieml 
and Brother. And as the face becomes better known, with¬ 
out losing this human as])ect, still bearing all the traces, 
deeper than ever, of birth and poverty, of sorrow and 
death, it will yet be seen to be royal ajid divine; we. 
shall be sure that the Man is the King; and the King will 
be the I'humanuel, God with us;—not with one of us only, 
l)Ht with all of us;—most real though the eye cannot sec; 
Him; certainly near, though the heart do not confess Him ; 
—He in whom alone we are all men and all brothers; in 
whom alone our Father can behold us and we Him. 

When we have leanit to live in this conviction, or ratlier 
when God by giving us perpetiiixl experiences of our own 
failures, and follies, and vanities, has made it impossible tor 
us to live in ajiy other, then we shall not need signs in the 
height or the depth that He will put down our enemies. 
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Quid times? Cimirem vehis —The Son of God is in the ves- 
.scl,—will ho an iinswcr to all suggestions of the eowardly na¬ 
ture within us that the Father of Spirits will desert the work 
of Ilis own hands. “ Associate yourselves and ye shall he 
broken in pieces, powers of darkness and evil! for God is 
with us.” And we sliall desire and hope that we and the 
children whom God has given us, may he signs to the world 
of Ilis Kingdom and His victory. The commonest hirth 
into the world will he a wonder, since He has heen honi 
into it. The continuance of every family in spite of its sins 
and strifes will speak of Him as the Everlasting Brother, 
even as the endurance of the earth itself amidst all that is 
shaking it, will hear witness, that He sitteth above the 
water-floods, a King for ever. 
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ISAIAH, IX. 1—7. 

Nrvcrtheles.'i, tha dhimes.'i ahall not he SM'.h u.s was in her 
vexation, when at the jirst he lieihtly a^ieted tire land of 
Zelndan and the land of Naphtali, and afterward did 
more </rievoush) afflict her Inf the way of the seri, beipmd 
Jordan, in Galilee (f the nations. The people that 
walked in darkness have .seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the- land of the shadow of death, vpon them hath 
the light shined. Thou hast multiplied the natian, ami 
not increased the joy: they joy before thee according to 
the joy in harvest, and. as men rejoice, when they divide, 
the spoil. For thou hast hroken the yoke of his burden, 
and the staff of his shoulder, the. rod of his oppressor, as 
in the day of Midian. For every battle of the warrior is 
with eanfused, noise, and garments rolled, in blood; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us 
a. Child, is born, unto us a Son is given; and the govern- 
menl .shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, (.oun.sellor, The Mighty God, the ever¬ 
lasting F<i fher, The Prince (f Peace. Of the increase, of 
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his government and peace there shall he no end^ upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even for ever. The zeal of tire Lord of basts 
will perform this. 

'1'he separation of Israel from Judah reaehed its consuni- 
Tuatioii in the time of Ahass. The contederaey of the 
Samaritans with the Syrians against Judah was encountered 
hy the confederacy of Judah with Assyria against Israel. 
It was no mere hordcr war. Each sought the extermination 
of the other. These confederacies betokened tlie s])irit 
which was at the root of all the crimes which Isaiah had 
deplored and denounced. The acknowledgment of a com¬ 
mon king had bound the tribes together, so long as that 
implied the acknowledgment of a common God. Idolatry 
had broken the tie and had kept them asunder. But the 
present scheme of Samaria to extinguish its rival even at 
the cost of giving an ascendancy to the uucircumcised king 
of Damascus, showed clearly enough that the last link of 
brotherhood was broken, because the last feeling of the 
divine calling, which had made them a nation of brothers, 
was gone„ The more plausible, really more insane, desire 
of Ahaz to secure the favour of an empire which was the 
common enemy of all nations, that he might get rid of the 
two which were tormenting him, showed that faith had de¬ 
parted from Judah also. The idols of silver and gold had 
driven God out of its heart, and made the worship of Him 
a mockery. 

It was at this time that Isaiah’s child was bom. He 
received it, we have seen, as a sign and wonder from the 
Ix)rd of Hosts. It was a sign of the coming fall of Samaria 
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and Damascus. Before the child had knowledge to cry ‘ My 
Father and Mother,’ the spoils of both would be taken away 
before the king of Assyria. But that prospect, however 
cheering it might have been to Ahaz if he had believed 
Isaiah, would only have oppressed the prophet himself. 

The destruction of a part of the covenant people, even the 
destruction of any nation, was to him an awful event. Had 
this been all, the child would have been an omen of evil, 
not of good. But something was awakened in his mind by 
the sight of it and by all the ajffectioiis and sympathies that 
accompanied it, which lifted him to a higher and seem-er 
gromid of confidence for the land and for himself. Laws 
and principles were connected with that relation of child 
and father, wliich he could dimly discern, not measure or 
understand. Truths which did not stand aloof from him, 
wliich were associated with his own being, had their root 
and ground somewhere else. A ladder which was set upon 
earth reached to Heaven, and it was one ujion which the 
angels of God might descend and ascend. 

The prophet had need of this new strength to bear the 
gloomy visions which pressed more and more heavily upon 
liim, of a people hardly bested and hungry, who would 
fret themselves and curse their king and God ani^ look up¬ 
ward ; of a people who, in their despair of any divine help, 
would turn to wizards that peeped and muttered,—“ of a 
people who would then look upon the earth, and behold 
trouble and darkness and dimness of anguish, and who 
should be driven into darkness.” This prostration of all 
moral strength and hope, this utter dreariness of spirit, is 
just what was to be augured of men like the Israelites of 
the north, who had given themselves up to vanities and 
delusions, who had believed a lie and worshipped it. And 
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why should the hypocritical Judah with her mibelieviiig 
king sink into a darkness less utter ? 

“ Nevertlicless,” says the prophet, “the dimness shall not 
be such as was in her vexation, when at the first he lightly 
afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 
and afterwards did more grievously afflict her by the way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. 
The people that walked in dai'kness have seen a great light: 
tliey that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined.” 

It is clearly indicated here that a body of Israelites, who 
in other comparatively light visitations, had remained shut 
out from the privilege of their countrymen, a set of border- 
outcasts, consigned to Heathenism, should now in this wjorc 
troublous time, when the wliole people seemed likely to sliare 
their fall and exclusion, receive a new and sudden illumi¬ 
nation. The hour of utter dislocation and dissolution when, 
in the prophet’s language, “ they were eating every one the 
llesh of his own arm,” wlien Manasscli was against Ephraim 
and Ephraim against Manasseh, and both together against 
Judah;—in that hour would there be some unlooked for tes¬ 
timony that they were all one people. Some light from 
Heaven penetrating the darkest corners of the land would 
shew that it was still a Holy Land. If you turn to the 
thirtieth chapter of the second Book of Chronicles, you will 
see that between the invasion of Tiglath I’ileser and that of 
Shalmaneser,—when a great body of the Israelites had been 
carried captive and the power of the Assyrian Empire had 
been fully realised, but wdiile they were still dwelling in 
their old cities and allowed to claim Samaria as a capital,— 
an event occurred which must have seemed utterly strange 
and wonderful to all the tribes, but especially to those Ze- 
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bulonites and Naphtlialites in whom the idea of a covenant, 
the sense of kindred and race had so nearly perished. 

“ And Hezekiah sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should 
come to the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, to keep the 
])assover unto the Lord God of Israel. For the king had 
taken counsel, and his princes, and all the congregation 
in Jerusalem, to keep the passover in the second month. 
For they could not keep it at that time., because the priests 
hiid not sanctified themselves sufficiently, neither had the 
])eoplc gathered thcmselve.s together to Jerusalem. And tlie 
thing pleased the king and all the congregation. So they 
established a decree, to make proclamation throughout all 
Israel, from Beer-sheba even to Dan, that they should come 
to keep the passover unto the Lord God of Israel <at dcru- 
salcm ; for they had not done it of a long time in such sort as 
it was written. So the posts went with the letters from 
the king and his princes throughout all Israel and Judah, 
and according to the commandment of the kirig, saying, Yir 
cliildrcn of Israel, turn again unto th(‘. Lord God of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Israel, and he will return to the remnant 
of you that are escaped out of the hand of the kings of 
Assyria. And be not yc like your fathers, and jike your 
brethren, which trespassed against the Lord God of their 
fathers, who, therefore, gave them up to desolation, as ye, 
see. Now be ye not stiff-necked, as yom- fathers were, but 
yield yourselves unto the Lord, and enter into His sanc¬ 
tuary, which He hath sanctified for ever; and serve the 
Lord your God, that the fierceness of His wrath may tnni 
away from you. For if ye turn again unto the Lord, your 
brethren and your children shall find compassion before 
them that lead them captive, so that they shall come again 
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into this land: for the Lord your God is gracious and mer¬ 
ciful, and will not turn away His face from you, if ye re¬ 
turn unto him. So the posts passed from city to city, 
through the country of Ephraim and Manasseh, even unto 
Zebulun: but they laughed them to scorn and mocked 
them. Nevertheless divers of Asher and Manasseh and of 
Zcbulmi humbled themselves, and came to Jerusalem. Also 
in Judah, the hand of God was to give them one heart to 
do the commandment of the king and of the princes, by the 
word of the Lord. And there assembled at Jerusalem much 
people to keep the feast of unleavened bread in the second 
month, a veiy great congregation. And they arose, and 
took away the altars that were in Jerasalem, and all the 
altars for incense took they away, and cast them into the 
brook Kidron. Then they killed the passover on the four¬ 
teenth day of the second month: and the priests and the 
Levites were ashamed, and sanctified themselves, and 
brought in the bumt-offerings into the house of the Lord. 
And they stood in thbir place after their manner, according 
to the law of Moses the man of God ; the priests sprinkled 
the blood which they received of the hand of the Levites: 
For there were many in the congregation that were not 
sanctified; therefore the Levites had the charge of the kill¬ 
ing of the passovers for every one that was not clean, to 
sanctify them unto the Lord. For a multitude of the people, 
even many of E])hraim and Manasseh, Issachar and Zebu- 
lun, had not cleansed themselves, yet did they cat the pass- 
over otherwise than it was written: but Hezekiah prayed 
for them, saying. The good Lord pardon every one that pre- 
parcth his heart to seek God, the Lord God of his fathers, 
though he be not cleansed according to the purification of 
the sanfituaiy. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and 
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healed the people. And the children of Israel that were 
present at Jerusalem kept the least of unleavened bread 
seven days with great gladness ; and the Levites and the 
priests praised the Lord day by day, singing with loud in¬ 
struments unto the Lord. And Ilezekiah spake comfortably 
unto all the Levites that taught the good knowledge of the 
Lord: and they did eat throughout the feast seven days, 
offering peace-offerings, and making confession to the Lord 
God of their fathers. And the whole assembly took coimsel 
to keep other seven days and they kept other seven days 
with gladness. For Ilezekiah king of Judah did give to 
the cougi-egation a thousand bullocks and seven thousand 
sheep ; and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand 
bullocks and ten thousand sheep : and a great number of 
priests sanctified themselves. And all the congi-cgation of 
Judah, with the priests and the Levites, and all the congre¬ 
gation that came out of Israel, and the strangers that came 
out of the land of Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. 
So there was great joy in Jerusalem: for since the time of 
Solomon the son of David king of Israel there was not the 
like in Jenisaleni.” 

You will remark the many curious coincidences between 
this ])assage and the one which is before us, and you will 
ask yourselves, whether an Israelite acquainted with the 
words of Isaiah could possibly fail to connect them in some 
way or other with this memorable act of Hezekiah. 

But would he therefore be authorised to say tliat the next 
clause of my text applies to Hezekiah,—“ For unto us a 
Child is bom; unto us a Son is given, and the govern¬ 
ment shall be upon His shoulder”? — Words follow 
which may well make us tremble at such an interpretation. 
And yet with the facts which show that in the days of this' 
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prince a gi-eatcr calamity was preparing for both Sa¬ 
maria and Judah than any which had ever befallen them, 
and that just then there was to be this invitation of all 
the tribes to a union which they had not known for ge¬ 
nerations,—this actual acceptance of it by some,—this 
divine pledge in the old national feast that God Himself 
intended it for them all,—I cannot think that we are 
justified in setting aside the reference to Hezekiah as blas¬ 
phemous till we have thoroughly considered what such a 
reference could imply. 

The peculiarity of ITezekiah’s act was this. He did not 
like Rehoboam, Amaziah, or any of his predecessors, seek 
to recover the ten tribes to himself as part of his possession 
and appanage because he was the heir of David. He did 
not treat them as mere rcvolters, who if they would not 
submit to him miist be left to their own courses. Nor on the 
other hand did he like Jehosh.aphat make alliances with 
them in spite of their idolatry. What he did was to claim 
one and all of them as children of God’s covenant; as 
entitled to a share in the feast which declared that they were 
delivered from Pharaoh and brought under a divine and gra¬ 
cious government. All past grudges and offences were 
forgotten. The civil objection that they were once in 
rebellion and had become comipted dn blood by long ad- 
lierencc to rebellion, was cast aside. The religious objection 
that the worship of calves and of Baal had cut them off 
from their ancient rights, that they had in effect made them¬ 
selves heathens, was overcome even in the instances where 
the proof in favour of it appeared most decisive and over- 
whelmning. Even the divinely ordained formalities for 
the festival were not allowed to stand in the way. They 
had not cleansed themselves. ‘ They ate otherwise than it 
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was written.’ Still Hczekiah prayed, ‘The good Lor3 
pardon every one.’ 

What would he the result of such a noble unselfish 
policy upon the minds of those who heeded the call to the 
Passover—^ultimately perhaps, in after days of humilia¬ 
tion and captivity, on the minds of many who mocked at 
it ? They would at once be led back, the king being their 
guide, to thoughts of another King than him, of One who 
at -wliose words the hosts of the oppressor had sunk like 
lead in the mighty waters, who had gone with them through 
the wilderness, who had claimed them as a people of in¬ 
heritance to Himself. Conceive a race sitting in great 
darkness, not less idolatrous than the people among whom 
they dwelt, but with a vague sense of being separated 
from them by some peculiar traditions and external signs 
which made a hearty participation in their idolatry inijjos- 
siblc,—a people which had the lowest, basest, most frightful 
notions of some unseen power whom they ought if possible 
to propitiate, either by Phoenician rites or by some half 
remembered miserably distorted forms which their fathers 
had taught them—conceive such a people sunk in hopeless¬ 
ness, sensuality, slavery, hearing the message that the God 
of their fathers Avas seeking after them, was inAuting them 
to join with all their kinsmen and countrymen in praising 
Him as their past and present deliverer, the God who would 
remain the same, though the earth should melt and the 
foundation of the hills should be dissolved. It is difficult 
to find any language sufficient for such an occasion. This 
gospel was the revelation of a God to this poor degraded 
people, one most unlike any in whom they had believed, 
yet not a new God, the A'ery God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, the very one of whom their consciences testified 
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in the midst of their sensuality and idolatry. It was the 
revelation of a fellowship with a people whom they had 
looked upon as enemies, to a set of moh who had never 
known what fellowship was among themselves; yet who 
had a thousand tokens in their domestic relations, even 
in their ordinary occupations, most of all in the deep 
yeanlings of their hearts, that they were not meant for 
isolation, rivalry, liostility. 

Supposing then the prophet were merely speaking of the 
light which Hezekiah diffused among these ignorant people, 
his words could not be limited to Hezekiah. Hezekiah 
could not be the Light, though he might bear witness of 
the Light. The veiy wonder of the people would be that 
he was not exalting his own power over them, that he was 
not plotting to bring them under his yoke, but was claiming 
them as the subjects of One to wliom he himself did 
homage. They would feel indeed that in this act he was 
exhibiting the rarest example of kingly grace they had 
ever known; but only because he was the image of some 
higher King in whom that grace must dwell more com¬ 
pletely, from whom it must flow forth more abundantly. 
A like impression would communicate itself to the people 
who did acknowledge Hezekiah as their sovereign. One 
can well believe the statement of the historian, that no 
passover had ever been celebrated with the gladness of 
heart with which that was celebrated. In the ordinary 
temple seiwiccs which Hezekiiih had restored, there may still 
have been a great mixture of formality, self-righteousness, 
hypocrisy. They may have been performed merely in 
obedience to the precept of the king, because it was the 
fashion to perform them, or because they marked the dif¬ 
ference between themselves arid the calf-worshippers of 
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Samaria. But a feast to which they came simply because 
the Lord God of Israel had called them to it, as Israelites, 
casting aside their local prejudices and'distinctions, will have 
unfolded in them that sense of an unseen and common 
Deliverer, which would enable them to eat the lamb, first 
indeed with the bitter herbs of penitence for their unbelief 
and separation, but afterwards with united blessing and 
thanksgiving. 

But will Isaiah himself have been tempted to identify 
the child that was given to the land with the .son of Ahaz V 
1 apprehend he may have perceived in him, -whilst still a 
youth, much promise of after good, signs perhaps of sor¬ 
row at the alliance which his father was making with 
Assyria, and dislike to the new altar and the degraded 
worship which he and his priest Urijah were introducing 
into Jerusalem. Or if he was too young and too humble 
to discover this disgust, yet Isaiah may have seen in him 
tokens of a sincere and earnest spirit, a determination 
to do right and resist such temptations ras a young prince 
was exposed to, a love for his country’s history, a belief in 
the glory that was destined for it. I’hese would be war¬ 
rants for hope. The prophet might have the strongest 
divine assurance that this youth was destined to do what 
the youth for whom Virgil prayed to the gods of his countiy 
was not destined to do— 

“ E verso succurrerc sseclo.” 

All these observations and indications would be present to 
the prophet’s mind when he meditated upon the present and 
future condition of his land. His heavenly Teacher would 
bring them before him. They would give him a warrant 
for exclaiming, Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is 
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given. And tlie government shall he upon his shoulder.” 
But Hezekiah could as little represent the thoughts with 
which the projihet’s mind was hig, as the little infant who 
had been given to himself eould. That we may he sure was 
at least as near his recollection and his heart, as the royal 
youth, even if this youth was his scholar. And neither 
separately, hut both together, will have helped to bring 
out, in its fulness and power, the truth which was needed 
for his land and for himself, the tmth which had been par¬ 
tially made known to him in his vision in the tcanplc, 
which had been deepened by his message to Ahaz, which 
enabled him to understand how the union of Israelites 
might spring out of their woi-st divisions, how a new birth 
might come out of death. 

The growing youth was the type of a regenerated royal 
race, the prophet’s child of a regenerated nation. But were 
these pledges and types merely addressed to the fancy? 
Were they merely soothing suggestions which might keep 
alive a hope soon*to bo crushed utterly by facts? No, for 
the original stock of royalty was not David ; the nation did 
not derive its vitality from Abraham. There W'as a divine 
stock, an eternal seed, out of which both had proceeded. 
That stock could not wear out, that seed could never be¬ 
come less vital or germinant than it had been. I’hc words 
‘‘ Unto us a child is bom; unto us a Son is given,” were 
the rapturous tCpjjica of the prophet when this trath had 
dawned with full power on his spirit; But tlnat spirit at 
once confesses that the truth has been given; the search 
may have been long, the travail hard, but God was Him¬ 
self leading him on to the discovery. And what a disco¬ 
very ! Beneath the infinite confusion into Avhich the land 
had fallen there lay a principle of unity which nothing 
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could break or destroy. That is our cold hard unreal phra¬ 
seology. Isaiah could use v/ords that were true and living. 
1’he principle is a Person; the centre of unity is a Son; 
the Govcninient is on His shoulders; He is an actual King. 
His name is Secret or Wonderful; the eye sees Him not; 
the heart owns Him with awe and confusion; He is the 
Counscillor, the source of Wisdom, the spring of all intui¬ 
tion and all discourse; the discerncr of intents, the guide 
to acts. He is—it toust be sjjoken—‘ He can be, none else 
than tlie Mighty God, the Creator of Man’—He who said, 
Let us make man in our own image, after oui»own likeness. 
He it is who im])arts to the generations of men that fixed¬ 
ness which man owns amidst all the transitoriness and 
vicissitudes that he ex])ericnccs. “ He is the Father of the 
everlasting age.” And lastly—for thus -we end where we 
began—He. is the Prince of I’cace, the bond of that fellow¬ 
ship which all the wilfulness of kings and the disorders of 
tribes could not se.vcr. 

M'his centre of unity Isaiah opposes to all the. petty paltry 
confederacies which tlie tribes were forming against each 
other. They would all be broken in j)ieces. A sweeping 
whirlwind woidd carry them all away. But here was a 
safe resting place for the ho])es of all true Israelites; here 
was a certain assurance of revival amidst the confusion of 
parties, amidst the utter failure of human leaders. Not 
some great champion suddenly appearing cheered the soul 
of the prophet. Cham])ions were gone. Isaiah had seen 
every staff broken upon which the people might lean. Tli« 
birth of a child in weakness into an unintelligible distracted 
world was the symbol of triumph; for that showed that the 
Son of God was Himself come down to the battle field, that 
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He was gathering together the hosts, few and feeble in the 
eyes of man, which were to avenge the cause of Israel. 

When T say the Son of God^ I do not mean to pronounce 
how far Isaiah was conscious whether the title ‘ Son’ re¬ 
ferred to a human or a divine parentage. The truth had 
dawned upon him that there must be One intimately related 
to God, and also the Lord and Prince of His Nation, One 
who bore up the pillars of the earth, though those who were 
called the children of the Most High werft dealing madly and 
were to die like men. It required fresh son'ows, fresh reve¬ 
lations, to bring that truth into perfect clearness in his mind, 
to show that the Son of God must in the .fullest sense be 
the Son of Man. We must not anticipate the gradual un¬ 
folding of so mighty a conviction, which if it is really to 
dwell in every heart, must peneti-atc all its other thoughts 
and beliefs, and subordinate them to itself. Least of all 
must we complain if the prophet passes from a glorious an¬ 
nouncement which concerns all times—us more than him¬ 
self—to the loc<al incidents and troubles that were affecting 
his own generation. If we do not care to follow him when 
he denomices Samaritans, rvho say “ the bricks are fallen 
down, but we will build with hewn stones; the sycamores 
are fallen down, but we will change them into cedars— 
if we think it signifies nothing to us whether or not Ma- 
nasseh vexes Ephraim or Ephraim Manasseh;—if we would 
pass over the description of the Assyrian hosts and the ex¬ 
position of the divine purpose in sending them against a 
hypocritical nation ;—if we see no force or comfort in the de¬ 
claration that the tyrant of the earth fancied he had a power 
of his own to cut down the trees of Lebanon, whereas he 
was but the axe with which God was hewing them;—if wo 
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pass by all these utterances that we may dwell on some fa¬ 
vourite passage like that of which I have been speaking to¬ 
day, or like that in the eleventh chapter which describes 
the lamb and the lion feeding together,—we shall, I fear, lose 
the full aiuf true meaning of the sentences which we have 
chosen for our exclusive, certainly not for our exaggerated, 
admiration. If we adopt the headings which divines or 
printers have atfixed to our chapters, and determine that 
such and such a paragraph denotes the flourishing state of 
the Kingdom of Christ, we may extract from them a kind 
of meaning,—we shall extract the indication of an excellent 
meaning;—but I am afraid that we shall go away with a 
very loose notion of this kingdom, of what makes its state 
weak or flourishing, of the relation in which our own times 
or our own selves stand to it. Whereas if wc had allowed 
the pro])het to teach us how he had acquired his lore 
respecting a divine king and a divine kingdom, 1 believe 
we should understand infinitely better in what way his pro¬ 
phecies rcliitc to after periods in the life of the Chm'ch and 
of the world, and how it has pleased God to educate one 
and another into the knowledge of Himself. 

If you consider the application which St. Matthew makes 
of the words, “ The people which sat in darkness have 
seen a great light, and to them who sat in the region and 
shadow of death, light is spning up,” you will find how 
much the thoughts in Isaiah’s mind respecting the divirions 
of his land and the heathenism of a great part of it, helj) 
to explain our Lord’s teaching and work, as well as to un¬ 
fold the mystery of His person. He went into the further 
coasts of Zebulun and Naphthali, to that Galilee of the Na¬ 
tions of which Isaiah had spoken; so, says St. Matthew, 
his words were fulfilled. Just as the summons to the Pass- 
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over taught the outcasts in these regions seven hundred 
years before, that tlicy were the children of tlic divine 
covenant for wliora the unseen Euler of the land cared; so 
did the appearance of Jesus among them and His words 
and acts of love break down the barriers which the Pha¬ 
risee liad raised between them and himself, and claim all 
Galileans and Samaritans, publicans and harlots, for mem¬ 
bers of a flock which the chief Shepherd loved, and the 
poorest sheep of whieh He would go into the wilderness to 
seek and to fetch home. The voice which spoke to them 
was mighty because the hearty ajid conseience eonfessed 
that it vms a divine voice. The light which shined U])on 
the people of Zebulun and Naphtliali, half heathen now as in 
the days of old, was that light which lightens every man 
who comes into the world. It Avas the light which Phari¬ 
sees and Scrilics must own if they would not .sink into 
deepest darkness, and Avhich, if they did orvn it, w'ould 
siiow them that every publican aiid sinner was their 
brother. 

Aiul if we, brethren, would know who Christ is and what 
he Avas come into tlic world to do, we must feel the strifes 
which rend asunder the. Church Univcrs.il, our own nation, 
every family, every man in it, as Isaiah felt those Avhich 
tore Ephraim from Manassch and- set them both against 
Judah. We are not to leam—we cannot Icam—who He 
is from books, however precious they may be,—not even 
from the book which contains the Kcvelation of Him,—un¬ 
less we are content that God should reveal Him to us as 
He did to His chosen servants and teachers. And thus 
this blessed revelation may come to you. Look round upon 
Christendom. Look into the darkest, as well as into what 
are called the briglitesf, comers of it. See. idolatry he.rej 
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pride find exclusiveness there. See men disputing, reviling, 
slandering, on all sides of yoii, about the faith that has been 
delivered to them. See while these things ai« going on 
among those who boast that they have the doctrine which 
can renew the world, what utter heathenism, brutality, 
atheism is reigning among the masses who arc scaled with 
the seal of God’s covenant. Do not trust to your own ob¬ 
servation of these facts. Take with you the most scoffing 
infidel you can find to show them to you, to force them 
upon your notice, to draw his natural inferences from them. 
Let him point out to you the different plans of comprehen¬ 
sion and reconciliation which wise and religious men have 
devised, and tell you, with infinite ridicule, how they have 
all come to nought. Let him show you how in fact each 
of these plans of compromise is really a confederacy among 
certain seiffions of the church, for the destruction of some 
other. Acknowledge the truth of his boast that each 
school and church is glad of help from statesmen whom 
they all denounce as oj)pi-cssors, yes from the most absolute, 
godless tyrannies, to accomjdish their own ends. Nay stop 
not yet. (lo into some smaller circle of persons separating 
themselves from others and making the establishment of 
peace and unity among men their watchwords. Mark the 
jealousies, strifes, heart-burnings among them. Oh yet 
once more! See them in your own heart; those lusts that 
war in your members —they cause all the wars and tumults 
without. 

And then ask yom’sclvcs whether you can meditate on 
such a world as this, whether you can explain how society 
has been possible in it, how families, nations, churclics can 
have existed in jt, how there has been order and fellow¬ 
ship amidst so much hatred and anarchy,—unless there were 
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a centre of unity, a divine source of life and regeneration 
such as Isaiah confessed when he cried “ Unto us a Son is 
given, and*the govemment is on His shoulder, and His 
name is Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” I know that 
there is a conscience and reason within us which say, ‘ Such 
a One there must he.’ And, oh! are we to refuse to believe, 
because the Bible has said it, because the creeds of Christen¬ 
dom have said it, because myriads of suffering men and 
women in all comers of the earth have said it, ‘ Such’ a 
One there is’ Do you desire some new king or prophet 
to arise and tell you a truth which you never heard before ? 
Kings and prophets we shall have if we need them; but 
they ean only repeat the old lesson; they ean only say, 
‘ He is eome, and unto Him the gathering of the people 
shall be.’ They ean but do what each one of us in his own 
place and vocation may do now ;—proclaim that fhc great 
Christian passover is prepared; that taien of all habits, opi¬ 
nions, races arc invited to sit down at it; that the poor, 
the halt, the blind will be welcomed by Him who lived 
with them and died for them; that upon them who sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death a Light has risen which 
no powers in earth or hell can quench. 
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ISAIAH, XIII. I. 

The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah the. son of Amoz 
did see. 

In the seventeenth chapter of the Second Book of Kings, 
we find these words. “ In the twelfth year of Ahaz king 
of Judah began Hoshca tlie son of Elah to reign in Sa¬ 
maria over Israel nine years. And he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord ; but not as the kings of Israel 
which were before him. Against him came up Shalma¬ 
neser king of Assyria; and Hoshea became his servant and 
gave him presents. And the king of Assyria found conspi¬ 
racy in Hoshea. For he had sent messengers to So king 
of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of Assyria as 
he had done year by year; therefore the king of Assyria 
shut him up and bound him in prison. Then the king of 
Assyria came up throughout all the land, and went up to 
Samaria, and beseiged it three years. In the ninth year of 
Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
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Medes.” Then follows a long enumeration of the sins 
which had brought this divine visitation upon the ten 
tribes, ending with the words, “ So was Israel carried away 
out of their own land to Assyria luito this day.” 

Wlien we speak^f two great captivities we allude to the 
one which is spoken of here, and to the one which took 
place after Nebuchadnezzar had plundered Jerusalem and 
destroyed the temple. But no one ean read the history at¬ 
tentively without perceiving indications of a series of cap¬ 
tivities. T alluded in a fi)rmer lecture to those of whifth 
Joel s]>eaks, ca])tivities that had already taken place in his 
time, not into Assyria, but into the Isles of Greece in Phoe¬ 
nician ships. These, as I remarked, are to be separated 
from all that follow. Joel looks forward to a gi’cat judg¬ 
ment u])on the Tyrians and Sidonians who had been con¬ 
cerned in them—a judgment to be brought about by the 
agency of some power, which was not discernible by his 
eyes. When kings of Assyria appeared in the land, it be¬ 
came clear to every divinely instructed observer, hoAV the 
prediction of Joel, as well as that with which the book of 
Amoz opens, would be verilied. Tliis j)rophct said that 
the three and four sins of Tyre and Damascus, of Moab and 
Samaria, were bringing on .their appointed punishment. 
He saw also in what manner this punishment would be 
executed. There might be a temporary imposition of tri¬ 
bute which the kings of the nations would pay as long as 
they were under the fear of an immediate invasion, which 
they would withhold whenever they had confidence in their 
own strength, or were encouraged by the promises of any 
powerful neighbour. But ultimately the nile of ancient 
oriental conquest would be enforced; the people would be 
carried away in smaller or greater ])Oi'tions into the land of 
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the victors, and be reduced to slavery there. Accordingly, 
I read to you three Sundays ago in the if. Kings, c. 1.5, 
V. 29, an account of a captivity in the days of Pekah king 
of Israel, one which we are told alfected Gilead and Galilee 
and all the land of Naphthali. The more^ complete captivity 
of Damascus which took place at the same time, is recorded 
in the ninth verse of the sixteenth chapter. The one under 
Slialmanescr was therefore merely tlie pursuance of a policy 
which had been already commenced. There was an inter¬ 
val during which the Israelites could still reckon themselves 
a nation, though a tributary one; but the sentence was hang¬ 
ing over them; it might be completely executed at any 
time. 

This succession of events gives great force and reality to 
those often repeated words of Isaiah, “ For all this His an¬ 
ger is not turned away, but Ilis hand is sfretched out still.” 
The captivity under I’iglath Pileser, may have easily seemed 
to the ]KM)ple of Israel the fulfilment of all the threatenings 
whieli their pro])hets had pronounced against them. With 
their view of the character of God, they would naturally 
think the loss of a few cities and a portion of their people 
a sufficient satisfaction of Ilis wrath for their transgi’essions. 
Looking at moral evil, not as destmetive in itself, as that 
which makes men’s lives wretched and the earth baiven, 
they cnepfired—not what methods ho would take to deliver 
men and the earth from it—but what amount of physical evil 
He might inflict as a compensation for the injuries which He 
had received. They did not therefore turn to Him that 
smote them. There was no earnest reformation. They 
sought help from Egypt; they talked of replacing buildings 
of brick with buildings of stone, houses of sycamore with 
houses of cedar. The prophet had need to tell them that 
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the punishment was not over, since the work for which it 
was sent was not accomplished. A righteous Being seeks 
to set rigliteousness on the earth. If men will licar His 
voice and submit to be made righteous, He has no pleasure 
in destroying them. But by all means the earth must be 
purged of its tormentors; the proud, the careles?, the op¬ 
pressors must be made to humble themselves, to understand 
that life is not a play, to know that their words and their 
deeds are not their own, that men are not their property, that 
they cannot do what they like. Therefore if Tiglath Pilcscr 
went home and came no more, another would come instead 
of him. When Shalmaneser had done all that he had to 
do with Samaria, there would still be a Sennacherib to in¬ 
vade Judah. Nay, if their race failed, there would be ano¬ 
ther race. If the scourge was no longer in the hands of 
the king of Assyna, it would be transferred to other hands 
not less terrible. 

Would this scom’ge destroy the life of the Jewish nation ? 
This was the awful question which presented itself to the 
minds of the prophets when they saw one and another limb 
of this nation lopped oif, when they foresaw that a great 
numerical majority of the tribes would be carried away. We 
have heard how Isaiah was enabled to face tliis question. 
His eyes were opened to see whence the permanence of the 
race was derived, how great critical moments of its life dis¬ 
covered Him who was everlastingly present with it. The 
child bom in hours of trouble and rebuke, had bonie wit¬ 
ness to him of the continuance of the regal family as well 
as of the people of God’s covenant, when the rage of their 
enemies as well as their own faithlessness, were threatening 
them with certain destraction. Nor was this all. In the 
miserable, heartless reign of Ahaz, the vision had been pre- 
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sented to him of a “ Rod coming out of the stem of Jesse, 
which should stand for an ensign of the people. To it 
should the Gentiles seek; and his rest should be glorious.” 
The immediate ffuits which Isaiah saw coming out of this 
root, might have appeared in the days of any patriotic and 
prosperous prince, and did actually appear in the latter days 
of Hezekiah. No doubt at that time ‘a remnant of the 
people which were left’, were drawn back by the summons 
of the king and by his influence with the siirrounding kings, 
‘ from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, and from Elam, and from Bhinar, and from Hamatli, 
and from the Islands of the Sea,’ Such words do not ne¬ 
cessarily indicate more than the recovery of a multitude of 
Jewish slaves out of the bondage into which they had been 
bj-ought by the neighbouring people ; Assyria, which had 
in the mean time been weakened by internal revolutions, 
being just as likely to give up a portion of her booty as any 
of those whom she had herself erushed and made feeble. 
No doubt Hezekiah might beeome, and did actftally become, 
‘ an ensign to the nations,’ just as Solomon had been before 
him, one to whom they brought presents, whose alliance 
they sought, whose elevation out of a deep calamity was a 
proof that some mighty God was with him. No doubt 
‘ Ephraim did not in those days envy Judah or Judah vex 
Ephraim’ as they had done before through so many ages. 
There was a feeling of a benignant native ruler who eared 
for all the people of God alike. He must have been the one- 
powerful king who was left in that whole region; so that 
‘ the Philistines and Edom and Moab and the children of 
Ammon’ would naturally ‘obey him.’ Egypt would be no 
more a dangerous neighbour to such a prince ; it would re¬ 
spect him as it had done his great predecessor; men might 
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‘go dry-shod’ OTor tlie river which liad once been beset by 
hostile armaments. And though there might be still mul¬ 
titudes of Jews left in the cities of Assyria, there would be 
‘ a highway open to them,’ a prepa atioii Tor them to come 
back into their land, if their own unwillingness, or the 
death of the king and the reign of some evil successor, did 
not hinder it. 

But though we need not seek in any more distant days 
than those of Hezekiah, for a very satisfactory fulfilment of 
these predictions (and let it never *be forgotten that what 
may seem to us, when wc look back over three thousand years, 
an exaggerated description of deliverance and restoration, 
must have seemed inadet^uate and almost co}d to those who 
experienced tlie blessing),—though Hezekiah was a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse, and though the spirit of the Lord did 
rest upon him, ‘ the spirit of wisdom aud understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord, though he did judge the poor with 
righteousness and reprove with equity for the meek of 
the eartli,’—though the peacefulness and order of his last 
years might faithfully carry out the symbols of the wolf 
and the lamb lying down together,—^yet it was no less im¬ 
possible for the prophet to think chiefly of Hezekiah when 
he was uttering these words, than it would have been for 
him to fancy that he was the King whom he saw sitting on 
the throne, and his train filling the temple in the year that 
Uzziah died. The more he saw of what corresponded 
to this description in the actual monarch, the more would 
his thoughts be drawn to the One in whose name and in 
whose might he was reigning, to Him from whom the 
Spirit came by which he was quickened. Hezekiah he 
could but look upon as exhibiting some few rays of His 
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splendor, the feehle image of His righteous government. 
The Counsellor, the mighty God, the Prince of Peace upon 
whom that government rested, was the upholder ^of the 
Jewish people. Apart from Him it was merely the miser¬ 
able heap of fragments which we so often suppose must be 
carried away before the Assyrian whirlwind. 

There was however this great blessing which came to 
Isaiah from his being able to connect the divine king with 
an actual man. The belief that a Man must embody and 
present the godhead, that only in a man could its blessed¬ 
ness and glory appear—^that hjelief which we saw slowly 
developing itself in the prophet’s mind,—acquired a force 
and vividness from his hope of Hezekiah’s government and 
from his actual experience of it, which we may say with¬ 
out rashness or profaneness would have been otherwise want¬ 
ing in him. In using that language, I am only affirming 
that any method but the one which wc know the Divine 
Wisdom has adopted for conveying a truth to a man’s spirit 
must be an imperfect method. Hezekiah’s existence was 
necessary to the instruction of Isaiah, and through him of 
all generations to come. Perhaps we may find that Shal¬ 
maneser and Sennacherib were scarcely less necessary. 

Apparently the prophet passes in our chapter to*an 
entirely new subject. The Assyrian, of whom he had 
spoken so much before and of whom he speaks so often 
again, seems to be forgotten. He opens with the burden of 
Babylon. He goes on to the burden of Damascus, the bur¬ 
den of Moab, the burden of Egypt, the burden of the 
Valley of Vision, the burden of Tyre. The occurrence 0 / 
the word ‘Babylon’ led commentators of the last age to 
conclude that he must mean to foretell the dowhfal of that 
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kingdom, which took place in the reign of Belshazzar. 
Some of the bolder critics of our own time finding great 
diflScuJties in an interpretation which breaks the harmony 
of the prophet’s visions and destroys their application to 
the people among whom he was dwelling and whom he was 
sent to warn, have decreed "that all these passages, together 
with all the chapters after the fortieth, must have been written 
subsequently to the Chaldsean captivity, probably in the 
age of Ezra, and that they have been mixed with the 
genuine discourses of Isaiah by a compiler. I do not 
wonder that this theory should have startled and shocked 
readers who have been wont to regard the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters (to say nothing of the fortieth and the 
fifty-third) as containing the very inmost spirit of the 
Esaian prophecies. Still the mere sentimental feeling 
which attaches a particular passage to a particular name 
will be readily sacrificed by a lover of truth. The more 
firmly we believe the Bible to be from God the less serious 
will that’sacrifice seem to us. We shall hear God’s voice 
speaking to us by whatever appellation we denote him who is 
the insitrument of the communication. It is however a grave 
question whether we ought to abandon a venerable tradition 
wh^ch has connected itself with the feelings of Jews and 
Christians for generations, not because there is any decisive 
external proof that it is untenable, but merely in order to es¬ 
cape from a difficulty which perhaps we have created for our¬ 
selves. That it is a difficulty I at once acknowledge. Not 
only the coherency of the prophet’s discourse is lost if we 
feel that we are reading in one paragraph of an event soon 
to occur and in the next of one which would not happen for 
two hundred years, and which has no internal connexion 
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with it—^not only are we unahle to understand how such a 
prophecy could contain any lesson for the contemporaries of 
Isaiah—^but we are forced to outrage the letter and to misre¬ 
present the character of the very discourses which we seek 
to preserve. I am persuaded that it is impossible for any 
one to read attentively the brilliant description of a con¬ 
queror or destroyer of boundaries in the fourteenth chapter 
of Isaiah and to think of it as applying to such a mere vo¬ 
luptuary as Belshaazar is represented to be in the book of 
Daniel. The description is doubtless more applicable to 
Nebuchadnezzar; yet Jeremiah never speaks of him with¬ 
out some respectful epithet, (such as ‘ the servant of the 
Lord’), and his govcrament, as the prophet of the captivity 
represents it, stands out in advantageous contrast to that of 
all his predecessors and followers. Moreover there was no 
destruction of Babylon in his day; it was the time of its 
highest glory. On the other hand there is the very closest 
resemblance between the picture of a Babylonian monarch 
which is drawn in this chapter and the language respecting 
the Assyrian which was used in the tenth, and with that 
which is applied directly to Sennacherib in the thirty- 
eighth. These remarks may lead us to inquire whether it 
may not be a safer course to reconsider our own theories of 
the divine book before we unsettle its order that we may 
make it accord with them. Babylon, it is admitted, was a 
powerful city dependent at this time on the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire. It may have been regarded as the sacred city of the 
Empire, even while Nineveh or any other place was the 
capital of it; just in the same way as the glory of Mecca 
was not diminished in Mahometan eyes by the residence of 
the caliphs in Bagdad, and has scarcely suffered from the 
reputation of any later metropolis of the sultans. Thdre 
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is something in Isaiah’s language which would favour such 
an hypothesis as this, for he speaks of Babylon as especially 
the seat of the graven images of the gods, of the gods fall¬ 
ing when the city falls. But without resorting to any con¬ 
jecture, we know positively what image the name Babylon 
must have called up to a Jewish seer who meditated on the 
divine word by day and night. Long before he had the 
least reason to conneet that particular city with the punish¬ 
ment of the Jewish tribes, long after its importance had 
disappeared and it had given place to capitals which were 
mud villages or fishermen’s huts when chariots were pass¬ 
ing over its walls, the name still continued in permanent 
association with the experiment of building a tower whose 
top should reach to heaven, that the sons of Noah might 
not be scattered abroad upon the earth, as God had purposed 
that they should, according to their tribes, in their families, 
in their nations; and in association also with the dynasty 
which was set up by Nimrod the great hunter before the 
Lord. In other words Babel or Babylon represented to the 
prophets the attempt to establish a universal society without 
respect to tribes, nations, families, not upon the acknow¬ 
ledgment of divine care and protection, but upon the ac¬ 
knowledgment of a mere power in nature against which 
men must tiy to measure their own. It pointed to the actual 
establishment of such a power, not on a scale commensurate 
with the original design, but on the same principle, the 
great hunter or tyrant confessing no land-marks, owning no 
responsibilities, believing that the earth was inWded for 
his possession, that the gods were sovereigns raised above 
all law and obligation, that the human sovereigns were 
most lilie them wjien they could most cast such fetters 
aside. In lecturing on the Old Testament, I have been 
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obliged again and again to remind you of the existence of 
such a power, of its first appearance in the world, of the 
way in which the order and history of the Jewish nation 
were made, from age to age, silently to testify against it. 
VV^hat I wish you to observe now is that the critical mqjnent 
had arrived, when the testimony could not any longer be a 
silent one. The prophets could not in the least have under¬ 
stood what was about to happen in their land, the length 
and breadth of the conflict in which it was to engage—they 
would liavc been completely crushed at once by the confused 
aspects of it and by the almost inevitable issue of it—if they 
had not been led into a much deeper apprehension than their 
fathers ever possessed, of the position which they occupied, 
of the work which they had to do, of their influence upon 
all the after destinies of mankind. And for this end it was 
quite necessary that they should have a name, by which to 
denote the power which was coming against them, a name' 
significant of its continuous nature, a name which sliould 
have associatioTis with the present as well as with the past, 
a name suggesting features which they should have to look 
upon with their own eyes, and the description of which 
might be an lieir-loom to their descendants, enabbng them 
to trace the same in a succession of men or of dynasties. 

Isaiah’s prediction I think exactly fulfils these conditions. 
“ Babylon is the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal¬ 
dees’ excellency. But her time is near to come, her days 
shall not be prolonged. The Medes have been stirred up 
against Ser; their bows shall dash the young men to jueccs, 
they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb, their eye 
shall not spare children.” That this is tlic descrijdion of 
an event about to befal the actual Babylon—then a leading 
city of the Assyrian Empire— 1 cannot doubt. Tlu' Medes 
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would be the tribe to make such an invasion. They were 
notoriously the power which threatened Assyria at this 
time, which robbed it of some of its provinces, which finally 
overthrew it. They are described as a mountain tribe care 7 
less g{ silver and gold, very unlike what they were in the 
days of Cyrus. I apprehend that the attack made upon 
Babylon while Sennacherib was invading Syria, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, may have been as fierce as Isaiah represents 
this,—destructive of temples and gods,—ominous of one 
which should be like the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrha. The words, “ It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation, neither 
shall the Arabian pitch his tent there, neither shall the 
shepherds make their fold there; but wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of dole¬ 
ful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
*dancc there,” may refer to the desolation which Assyrian 
and Chaldean travellers witness in our day. They cannot 
have the least application to the state of things under the 
Medo-Persic rule.; for during that Babylon continued to 
be a conspicuous city, a summer residence for the kings. 

But they must refer to more than the destruction of a 
certain Chaldsean city then or afterwards. How can we 
limit them to it whon I find such words as these, “ I will 
punish the world for its evil and the wicked for their ini¬ 
quity. I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. I will 
make a man more precious than fine gold, eve^ a man 
than the golden wedge of Ophir. Therefore I will shake 
the Heavens, and the earth shall remove out of her place, 
in the wrath of the Lord of Hosts and in the day of his 
fierce anger.” I want to know why the first Babylon fell. 
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and why the last Babylon fell; I want.to know what makes 
any city deserve the name of a city of confusion; I want to 
know why a city that does deserve that title, may yet he 
suffered to lay waste the earth and lead nations into cap¬ 
tivity. Isaiah answers all these questions together. A man 
in the old Babylon, a man in every later Babylon, was not 
accounted more precious than the golden wedge of Ophir. 
It was the principle of the society that he should be ac¬ 
counted less precious; for the sake of the outward splendour 
and glory the human being was sacrificed; the person was 
given up for the^Mwi/. Here is the one adequate satisfac¬ 
tory exposition of the cause of the fall of empires. Hence 
we understand how great empires have become the scourge 
of small nations. When they have adopted the Babylonian 
principle into their hearts, when it has penetrated and per¬ 
vaded their acts and their lives, when it has overturned 
or made contradictory all the deeper and truer ])rinciples' 
which are embodied in their constitutions,—then those huge 
tyrannies, which realise the inhuman godless maxim most 
perfectly, which recognise no law but that, are commissioned 
to sweep and devastate, that the tribes which have adopted 
their lie and mimicked their crimes, may feel in themselves 
the full pressure of both. And this that all may understand 
how impossible it is to build human society upon another 
ground than that upon which God has built it, how cer¬ 
tainly the most splendid city that was ever raised in the 
earth wiU fall down, and all its palaces perish, if it is 
merely formed of bricks and' slime, which men have 
substituted for the living stones which God has hewn out 
and fitted together. 

All the chapters in Isaiah which follow, till that one in 
which he says, “ Behold the Lord maketh the earth empty 
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and maketli it waste, and tnrncth it upside down and scat- 
tereth the inhahitants thereof,” are setting forth one aspect 
or another of that great judgment by which it was proved 
that a man is more precious than the golden wedge of Ophir; 
a judgment in which Samaria aud Judah suffer with Moab 
and Tyre, because they are sharers in the same sin. But 
the fall of Babylon is a blow to the Asiatic empire, which 
declares how little it has cause to exult in the ruin it is 
producing, how certainly that ruin will return upon itself, be¬ 
cause it springs fi’om evils which arc lying more deeply and 
radically within it, than within any of the fleojde whom God 
hath sent it forth to punish. Instead of being an iuter- 
jiolatcd fragment in the midst of Isaiah’s discom'ses, the 
burden of Babylon comes in to make all the the visitations 
upon the other tribes of the earth intelligible, and to relieve 
our minds of the infinite oppression which we should otlici-- 
wisc have in contemplating them. They arc diverse but 
harmonious portions of the same divine message to men,— 
a message of terror but also of deliverance and hope. In 
the fomdeenth chapter we feel how wonderfully these are 
combined. The hearts of people in all ages have been 
stirred by these words, “ In the day when the Lord shall 
give thee rest from thy sorrow aud from thy fear and from 
the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to serve, Thou 
shalt take up this proverb against the king of Babylon, 
aud say. How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city 
ceased! The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
and the sceptre of the rulers. He who smote the pcojde in 
wrath with a continual stroke, he that ruled the nations in 
anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. The whole 
earth is at rest, and is qiiict; they break forth into singing. 
Yea, the fii'-trces rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
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saying, Since tliou art laid down, no feller is come up 
against us. Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief ones of the earth ; it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall speak, 
and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we ? art 
thou become like unto us ? Thy pomp is brought down to 
the grave, and the noise of thy viols : the worm is spread 
under tlicc, and the worms cover theCj^ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morning! liow art thou 
cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 
For thou hast said in thine heart, T will ascend into heaven, 
1 will exalt my throne above the stars of God ; 1 will sit 
also upon the mount of tlie congi-egation, in the sides of the 
north : I will ascend above tlic heights of the clouds ; I will 
be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell, to the sides of the jiit. They that see thee shall 
narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is this 
the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ; That made the world as a wilderness, and de¬ 
stroyed the cities thereof; that opened not the house of his 
j)risoncrs ? All the kings of the nations, even all of them, 
lie in gloiy, every one in his own house: but thou art cast 
out of thy grave like an abominable branch, and as the 
raiment of those that arc slain, thrust tlrrough with a sword, 
that go down to the stones of the pit; as a carcass trodden 
under feet. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, 
because thou hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people: 
the seed of evil-doers sliall never be renowned. Prepare 
slaughter ^or his children for the iniquity of their fathers; 
that they do not rise, nor possess the land, nor fill the face 
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of the world with cities. For I will rise up against them, 
saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from Babylon the name, 
and remnant, and son, and nephew, saith the Lord. I 
will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water: and 1 will sweep it with the bosom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

But though most feel something of the grandeur of this 
jwetry, and a few the truth of this prophecy, we do not 
enough consider upoi^ what both are founded. We have 
heard how the God-Man was the ground upon which the 
Jewish nation stood, that which it was in due time to make 
known to all nations as the ground upon which they must 
stand. Here you have the contrast, the Man-God, he 
who would ascend up to Heaven and exalt his throne above 
the stars of God. This is the natural ruler of a society 
which counts the gold of Ophir more precious than hnman 
beings. For in some way or other, man must have his glory; 
it may be as a tyrant trampluig upon his fellows as if they 
were mere things created for his use; it may bo as one 
bearing the imago of God and claiming his brethren as in¬ 
tended to bear that image. He who would be a Lucifer, a 
son of the morning, must seek to be a God by rising above 
men and degrading men. He who is the Son of God, one 
with the Father, must prove that He has that glory by 
humbling Himself and becoming of no reputation, by taking 
upon Him the form of a servant. The one wants to be 
above all law, that he may assert his own will and subject 
all wills to his; the other makes Himself subject to law, 
that He may show forth His Father’s will and give up His 
own, and redeem men from slavery into the service which 
is freedom. The one saith, “ By the strength of my hand 
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have I done it and by my wisdom, for I am prudent. And 
1 have removed the bounds of the people, and have robbed 
their treasures, and I have put down the inhabitants like a 
mighty man. And my hand hath found as a nest tlie 
riches of the people, and as one that gathereth eggs that 
are left, have I gathered all the earth. And there was none 
that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped.” 
The other prays for His poor family upon earth, “ that they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, ar^in me and I in Thee, 
that they all may be one in us.” 

Yes, brethren, we have here the Babylonian power and the 
Jerusalem power, that parody of human and divine great¬ 
ness which is seen in an earthly tyrant, that perfect recon¬ 
ciliation of divinity and humanity which is seen in the 
Redeemer. Consider both images well. Both are presented 
to us; wc must admire and copy one of them. And wliich- 
cver wc take, we must resolutely discard the other. If we 
have ever mixed them together in our minds, a time is at 
hand that will separate them for ever. One was marked on 
your foreheads in childhood when you were signed with the 
sign of the cross, and the prayer was prayed for you, that 
you might not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified against sin, the world, and the devil. The other, 
tlie BabyloTiian maj-k and image, your own evil nature, a 
corrupt society, the evil spirit, have been stirring to stamp 
you with, ever since. Each hour you are tempted to think 
a man less precious than the gold of Ophir. The current 
maxims of the world take for granted that he is; you in a 
thousand ways are acting on tliose maxims. Oh remember 
that in them, and in the habits which they beget, lies the 
certain presage of slavery for men and nations, the foretaste 
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of decay and ruin, which no human contrivances can avert, 
which the p'fts and blessings of God’s jnovidence only 
accelerate. And think this also. When once this disease 
has penetrated into the vitals of a people, it may be very 
decorous and very religious; but it cannot believe in the 
Son of Man. “ How sayest thou that the Son of Man must 
be lifted up ?” asked the religious, gold-worshipping Jew 
of our Lord; “ Who is this Son of Man ?” He had 
answered that question by stooping to the lowest state of 
men, by living witli fishermen, by eating and drinking 
Avith publicans and sinners. But this answer only con¬ 
founded them the more. “ Such a one cannot be Clirist 
the King,” they said. And so rvlien Pilate brought forth 
Jesus crowned Avith thorns and said, “ Behold the Man, 
behold the King,” and “ Shall I crucify your King?” 
the high priests, those who spoke the voice of the people, 
those AA^ho represented their belief, cried out, “ We have no 
king but Caisar.” A Man-God is our choice, the God-Man 
shall not reign over us. 

Brethren, may God in His mercy grant that our Englisli 
faith may ncAer ex])ress itself in the same way, or give birth 
to acts differing only in form, not in essence, from that wliich 
the .fcAvish nation perpetrated. May God grant us power to 
cast Babylonian principles out of our hearts, that when 
tliey come before us embodied in some person, sustained 
by some mighty physical force, we may despise them and 
laugh them to scorn, knowing that not against us, but 
against the Holy One, our enemy is exalting himself and 
lifting up his voice on high. God grant that in that day 
Avc may be able to sing the song which the prophet said 
should be sung in the Land of Judah. “We have a strong 
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city. Salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 
Open ye the gates that tlie righteous nation which kcepeth 
the truth may enter in. Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trustcth in 
thee. Trast ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 


NOTE. 

“ Tn tlic time of Sanherib (Sennacherib) ” says Niebuhr, 
“ Babylon acknowledged the supremacy of Assyria and had, 
perha])s, even been compelled to submit to Shalmanassar. 
Hagi.sah, a brother of Sanherib, was king of Babylon, but 
that kingdom revolted and Ilagisah was slain. Merodach 
Baladan then rai.sed himself to the throne .”—Lectures on 
Aucieut History. Vol. I. pp. 31, 32. 
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ISAIAH, XLIL 1—3. 

Behold my servant, whom I ujhold; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth ; I have j)ut my spirit upon him ; he 
shall hrivy forth jiul/jment to the Gentiles. He shall not 
cry, nor lift, up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed, he shall net breah, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench ; he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. 

The Imrdcn of Babylon of which I spoke last Sunday, 
is said to have been in the year that Ahaz died. In that 
year Isaiah warned the whole of Palestine that it muSt not 
rejoice because the rod of him that smote it was broken; 
for out of the serpent’s root should come forth a cockatrice, 
and his fruit should be a fiery flying serpent. Yet he tells 
his countrymen that the poor shall feed and the needy shall 
lie down in safety. The Lord hath founded Zion; the poor 
of his people shall trust in it. 

I said that Isaiah evidently expected that this new ca¬ 
lamity would soon overtake the land. He tells Moab 
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that in “ three years its glory shall be contemned with all 
its great multitudes.” He goes barefoot three years as a 
sign to the Egyptians and Ethiopians that the young and 
old should be led captives by the Assyrians. He says that 
Kedar shall be wasted within a year. The desolation will 
be a very sweeping one. The prophet looks to sec the 
whole earth turned upside down, the land emptied, the 
master and the servant perishing, money lenders and money 
bon-owers, all classes of men, cast into utter ruin. 

There were two great invasions of Palestine in the reign 
of Ilezekiah ; that which took place under Shalmaneser in 
his fourth year, that of Scnnaclierib in his fourteenth. I ap¬ 
prehend that most of tlic calamities which are spoken of in 
the twenty-fourth chapter were fully realised in the former. 

I have spoken already of the hopes which dawned upon 
the prophet’s mind in the midst of its gloom, of his as¬ 
surance that the time of discomforture and overthrow to 
all surrounding nations, of terror to his own, would never¬ 
theless be in some respects a better and more blessed time 
than most which had preceded it. The confidence grows 
brighter and firmer as the cloud becomes nearer and more 
pbrtentous. The prophet does not merely trust that light 
will follow when the darkness is scattered. He sees the 
bght |»rescnt in the midst of the darkness. The depth of 
the night makes him know that there is a dayspring from on 
high which will visit his land and all lands. It is difficult to 
say whether the song of trust and thanksgiving in the twenty- 
fifth chapter is one of anticipation or whether it was uttered 
in sight of a ruin which had already more than fiilfilled all 
his saddest forbodings. The visions of a prophet, concerning 
that which is to be, are so full of present force and reality; 
his contemplation of that which has happened is so ne- 
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cessarily involved v^th foresight of its issues, that nothing 
is harder—as all interpreters have felt—than to fix the 
boundaries between the two. If we could do it accurately 
and decisively, much of the very meaning of prophecy would 
be lost; it would be far less a guide to us in our own 
meditations upon the world we read of, the world we 
behold, and the world that shall be, than (if we use it 
rightly) it is now. And music or song seems so especially 
ordained to give a sense of wholeness and unity to those 
thoughts which ordinary discourse breaks up into suc¬ 
cessive instants, that when the prophet pours forth a lyrical 
rapture, we should try more than at other times to follow 
the movements of his spirit in the certainty that they 
cannot be defined by chronological landmarks. Never¬ 
theless it is the impression I think upon the minds of most 
readers, and, I cannot doubt, a right impression, that this 
chapter if it is in a measure prospective, yet must have 
been written dming the Assyrian invasion. T do not rest 
any thing upon tenses. Every reader of the prophets must 
feel how ambiguous they are. But still the words, “ Thou 
hast made of a city an heap, of a defenced city a ruin, a 
palace of strangers to be no city,” and these, “ Thou hast 
been a strength to the poor, a strength to the needy in his 
disti-ess, a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat, 
when the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm against the 
wall,” do seem to describe an actual experience. One 
can hardly help thinking that the man who wrote such 
words, had just heard of some old and famous Palestine city 
which had been sacked, if he was not walking amidst the 
ruins of it; and that he was at the same time drinking in 
consolation from the thought that the cry of a number of 
serfs and bondsmen, which had gone up to Heaven against 
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the oppressors in their own country, was answered by this 
visitation. It was not merely that their Avrongs were thus 
avenged. The humbling of the proud men of their own 
cities may have been an actual immediate blessing to them. 
Tlie rich men and rulers of neighbouring lands may have 
been awakened by the common danger to a sense of sym¬ 
pathy and brotherhood which they had never known before. 
At all events an eternal law w^as revealed to the prophet’s 
mind,—and in greater or less clearness to the minds of others 
who witnessed the same events,—a law which decreed that 
mere force should not prevail, that the strong should be laid 
low, that the weak should be raised uj); a law whicli con¬ 
tained a sm-c pledge that some day or other “ God would 
destroy the face of the covering cast over all people, and 
the veil that was spread over all nations, that lie would 
swallow up death in victory, and wipe away tears from all 
faces.” 

We have all of us witnessed enough of remarkable 
cliangcs and sudden revolutions, to be capable of under¬ 
standing passages in the prophet’s discourse which at first 
sound ]mzzling and contradictoiy. “ When thy judgments 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn 
righteousness.” “ Lot favor be shewed to the wicked, yet 
will he not learn righteousness.” “ In the land of upright¬ 
ness, will he deal unjustly and not behold the majesty of 
'the Lord.” “ Lord, when thy hand is lifted up, they will 
not see. But they shall sec.” It is thus that two opposing 
sides of truth present themselves to a divinely taught man. 
There is a blindness, an insensibility, a lightness of heart, 
which at one moment strikes him as quite inconceivable in 
those who are passing through fires which will leave effects 
behind them for generations to come. Then he perceives 

u 
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that after all the visitation has not been in vain, that men 
have seen and felt a meaning in it even when they have 
been trying to harden themselves, nay when they have even 
plunged into worse courses than those which it was sent to 
warn them of; they have confessed that a divine hand has 
been lifted up, though they have invented a number of dry 
and empty formulas to persuade themselves that what has 
happened has no reference to their evil doings; their con¬ 
sciences liave been awakened, though tlie awakening out of 
such a sleep and such fever dreams as theiiis, is to terror not 
to repentance. Hut meantime there has been the })eaccable 
fruit of righteousness .slowly, not .suddenly or immattu’ely, 
coming forth in those who desired to know more of Cod 
and His ways, who dimly, amidst many contradictions of 
thought and practice, yet confessed a law of right and tried 
to follow it. “Oh Lord our God” such j)er.sons will cry 
out, “ other Gods beside Thee have had dominion over ns : 
but by Thee only will rve make mention of thy Manic. 
They arc dead; they shall not live. Therefore d’hou 
hast visited and destroyed them, and nuidc all their me-inory 
to perish.” 

To undci'stand when a national reformation has taken 
place, when even there has been any solid commencement 
of it, is the hardest of all things. A prophet shews his 
wisdom to be above that of other men, not by pronouncing 
upon the diagnostics of such a change, but by marking all 
the various, fluctuating symptoms which ever and anon 
tempt him to doubt the reality of it, and then show that it 
is iu process; still more by connecting these symjitoms 
with others which he discovers in himself, with his own 
strange vicissitudes and inconsistencies, with the deep con¬ 
viction which he has at one time of God’s truth and love 
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and his tliaukfnlness that they shouid in any wise make 
themselves manifest, and tlicn with the utter dreariness, 
barrenness, licartlessness of his inner soul and of his out¬ 
ward acts. “ From the uttermost parts of the earth have 
we lieard songs, even glory to the righteous. But I said 
my leanness, my leanness, woe unto me! The treacherous 
dealers have dealt treacherously, yea the treacherous dealers 
have dealt very treacherously.” He understands the trea¬ 
chery of other men’s dealings with God’s promises .and His 
covenant by the treachery of his own. And so—wonderful 
and gracious result of such baffling and bewildering experi¬ 
ences—he is thrown back upon those promises and that 
covenant, or rather upon God Himself, the Author of them, 
lie discovers a ground deeper than human faithfulness ; the 
faithfulness and righteousness of God. And th.at is suffi¬ 
cient to su.stain his hopes, not fcir himself, not for a few men 
in whose tnith he can confide better than in his own, but 
for his nation with all its sins and idolatries, for the universe 
which God has created and not forsaken. 

1 apprehend that Isaiah had need of all these lessons so 
liardly learnt, not merely that he might be able to judge of 
tlie state of his nation while it was undergoing this visita¬ 
tion or had just escaped from it, but that he might think 
rightlyand speak wisely in the ten more peaceful years which 
followed. To these years I think we may refer most of the 
discourses which are contained between the twenty-seventh 
and thirty-sixth eliapters of this book. 

We do not need a prophet to tell us how very soon the 
mere impression of any great calamity passes away from 
the majority of a people, when the visible signs of it are not 
present. It becomes a topic for men to talk of. Some may 
smart under the recollection of lands devastated or friends 
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perished; but soon all seems to have returned to its old 
course. In many there is a strange sense of security from 
the notion tliat they have had their till of startling occur¬ 
rences, and that any repetition of them can scarcely be 
looked for in th^ir day. The people of Jerusalem had more 
than ordinaiy excuse for this confidence. Their city had 
escaped the general wreck. A feeling strangely mixed of 
faith and fatalism, might lead them to think that it would 
be eternal. Moreover that great blessing which Isaiah had 
looked forward to and which connected itself with all his 
deepest intuitions respecting a divine Euler, the blessing of 
a King reigning in righteousness, had been granted to the 
land. ITezekiah probably began to remove some of the 
abuses which his father introduced, before Shalmarie.ser’s 
invasion. He must assuredly have been one of those who 
received precious insti-uction from that judgment. It 
found him with an open prepared heart; it must have 
changed him rapidly from a promising youth into a sobered 
and saddened man. It had given him, too, facilities whicli 
he had not po,ssesscd before. The portion of the ten tribes 
which remained would be glad of his protection, miglit 
welcome his invitations to come up to Jerusalem and wor¬ 
ship. The smToundiug people would respect the king who 
had survived when theirs had fallen. These effects at 
which I hinted in my last sermon, must have been more 
remarkable in a later part of his reign; but there will have 
been enough of them even at this time to elate the iidia- 
bitants of Judaea with a sense of their own power and supe¬ 
riority. The feeling would be all the strongci;,becausc it 
was a rebound from a state of depression and shame. With 
it, and with the returning prosperity of the land, would 
come fresh wantonness and self-indulgence, the old oppres- 
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sion of the poor, of the debtors, of the slaves; the old 
sottishness. To these evils would be added that one upon 
which Isaiah dwelt so much in the introduction to his book, 
the multitude of sacrifices; unrighteous dealings, indifference 
to human beings, being glossed over with the show and phan¬ 
tom of religion. There would be politicians too in this 
society. Some who were confident in the friendship of the 
Assyrian and thought he could never return to their land; 
some who believed that with the help of the Pharaohs no 
evil could overtake them; some who fancied that they might 
form a native force strong enough to drive off any invader. 

To all these different tendencies of the people’s mind, 
Isaiah addresses himself in this grand series of discourses. 
1’he drunkards of Ephraim, the scorners, the sleeping 
prophets and priests and rulers of Jerusalem, the rebellious 
children who would strengthen themselves in the strength 
of Pharaoh and trust in the shadow of Egypt, the men who 
stay on horses and trust in chariots because they arc many, 
—all ])ass before his eyes, all receive his awful rebuke, 
'riicre will be a tempest of hail, a new destroying storm 
in the fat valleys which are bringing forth the wine. An 
ovcrllowing scourge will pass through the land. Morning 
by morning shall it pass over, by day and by night, 
’riiose who are mocking at the coming danger, will find it 
a vc.\ation only to hear the report. There will be heavi¬ 
ness and sorrow in Ariel the city of David, there will be a 
camp round about it, foj-ts will be raised against it. It 
shall be brought down and speak out of the ground; its 
s])ecch shn^l be low out of the dust as of one that hath a 
familiar spirit. The Egyptians will be ashamed of a pcoide 
that could not profit them nor be a help to them, but only a 
reproach. If they did help, they would help in vain. The 
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Efj^tians are men and not God, horses are flesh and not 
spirit. “ When the Lord shall stretch out his hand, both he 
that helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpcn shall fall 
down, and they both shall fail together.” 

Tlezekiah seems to have had two sets of advisers, one 
represented by Shebna the Scribe, one by Eliakim who was 
over the house. The former Isaiah denounces as utterly 
base and selfish; the other it is said shall be a father to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house of Judah. The 
king, it would seem, must at this time have yielded to the 
meaner and more cowardly jwlicy. He might be just in 
his ordimuy dealings, a refuge for the ])oor, a destroyer of 
idols, and yet not have thought or understood that flesh is 
weaker ilian spirit; the horses of Egypt than the Avord of 
God. No doubt he ihought he trusted God. He had 
given some proofs that he did tinst Him. But perhajts he 
had began to trust his own faith, to glorify that;—iiof Him 
who had been the object of it. A man soon finds Avhat, a 
reed tiuit is to lean upon; and then he naturally looks for 
other reeds to lud]) out its weakness. In a moment of vain 
.sclf-eonfidcnee Hezckifih seems to have refused tribute to 
the kings of Assyria. We have a right to give the act that 
name, and to suppose that he was promjjted to it by his 
Egyjjtiaij advisers, for the, first appearance of tlu; eneiny 
daunted him and led him (so the 2nd Book of Kings tells 
us) to make the- most abject submission. 

The prophet, joyfully as he had hailed the reign of the 
new king, much as he honoured him, does not ])oint to him 
as any ground of confidence to the inhabitiints (.>f Jerusalem, 
in the hour of trial which he said was ap])roaching. That 
other king who had been the first inspirer of his words, who 
had been more and more clearly maiiifesting Himself to 
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him ill all that he had seen or foreseen sinee, was the one 
support of his hopes. ‘ Behold,’ he says to the rulers in 
Jerusalem. ‘ I lay in Zion a foundation stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, and he that helievcth shall 
not make haste.’ To know the actual living centre of the 
nation was, we have seen, the gi-eat gii’t which the prophet 
had derive,d from the teaching he had received hitherto; 
all new trials and discappointments were to bring this centre 
more clearly before him; he could not but contemplate 
this as the great end and interjirctiition of them to the whole 
people. The cerfainty of this tmth docs not pennit 
him to make haste. In the days of Ahaz he had been 
taught to despise the jdots of Saniariu and Hyria and 
Judah against each otlier; those had conic to nought. 
Tlic devices of the feeble men alxmt Ilczekiah, who could 
not look beyond the moment, who could only invent 
e,xj)edi(ints, seemed to him as contemptible; still more 
shameful the ignorance of the prophets and priests who 
should have taught the eternal princijdes, which the book of 
their country’s history jtroclaimod ; but who pretended they 
eon Id not read it be-cause it was se.aled. God, however, 
was bringing these jirinciples into light. A day was at 
hand whieh w'ould enable the deaf to hear the w'ords of 
the book, and the eyes of the blind to sec out of obscurity. 
A re.vcdation there would be of the divine, purpose in 
maintaining the chosen race from age to age ; a proof that 
the ])roinises to Abraham were not empty pronjiscs; signs 
that visible, jiriests, prophets, kings, had all their a,])pointed 
functions^ had all been bearing their mighty testimony that 
there was a Priest, Prophet, King, of whom they were only 
the emblems and spokesmen. The prophet’s Avords, thcre- 
lore, are as full of encouragement as they are of warning 
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and terror ;—^not of encouragement contingent upon eertain 
acts or lines of conduct which their country might pursue ;— 
of encouragement as absolute as any fatalist could derive from 
the conviction that Jerusalem had a charmed life which no 
ill doings or negligence could destroy. Only there was this 
amazing difference. The pledges of the nation’s endurance 
were also pledges that every form of evil should be put down ; 
that truth and righteousness should stand. Its existence 
meant that, nothing but that. It was the appointed pro- 
claimer to all nations of a law of right and ti-uth to which 
they Avere subject, of a God of right and truth who was 
their God, of a divine Imago of that God who would con¬ 
found the images Avhich they had made of Him. Tlirough 
this ])a.rt of Isaiah’s pro])hocy, through all the Ausions of 
deep unutterable weakness and shame which Averc to conic 
upon his land, throAigh all the visions of glory behind and 
beneath that Aveakness and shame, the same trath is working 
itself out into clearness. Jerusalem must live because it has 
a message to deliver, a message of blessedness and fret-dom 
to all the tribes of its OAvn land. Israel must live because 
it has a message of blessedness and ]iowcr to all the peojde 
of the earth. Let it sink as low as it may; in the depth ol' 
humiliation it Avill be a prophet to the universe; nay, it 
can be a true prophet to the universe only when all its 
imaginary, false strength is taken from it, and when it is 
able in utter nothingness to realize the diAonc help which is 
within it. 

(Such Aveie Isaiah’s preparations for the event which took 
his master and jieoplo by surprise, and set their hearts to 
meditate terror, each one saying, “ Where is the Scribe ? 
where is the receiver? Avhere is he that counted the 
towers?” In the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, we 
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arc told, ‘ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up against all 
the fenced cities of Judah and took them. And he sent 
Rabshakeh from Lachi.sh to Jerusalem with a great army; 
and he stood by the conduit of the upper pool.’ He sent 
a message of scorn to the king ; of scorn which must have 
been felt not only because there was an amy to enforce it, 
but for the deep truth which lay in it. Sennacherib chal¬ 
lenged Ilezckiali to bring forth all his horses and he would 
put riders upon them. He bade him understand that 
Egy^it was a broken reed which would go into the hand 
of every one that leaned upon it. He said they might 
talk of trasting in the Lord, but lie was not come up, 
wdtlioiit the Lord, against that city. lie appealed to all 
the cities he had destroyed already, and the little hclji 
which their gods had given them. The words of the Assy¬ 
rian were, as always happens in such cases, the words which 
the jiatriot jirophct had uttered in vain ; if the people had 
heeded them when tliey came from his lips they would 
not have heard them from the ojipressor’s. It was ordy 
the ]iro])hct who could answer these words and cheer the 
people who had regarded him as their enemy. Ilczekiah 
desjiairing of Egypt had cast himself before the living (rod 
and besought Him to show whether lie was indeed like the 
gods which the Assyrians had cast into the fire. Ilis heart 
had caught a new inspiration as he prayed. He said, ‘ Save 
us, 0 Lord our God, save us from his hand, and let all the 
kingdoms of the earth know that thou art the Lord, even thou 
only.’ I’lien came the answer. Isaiah spake and said, 
“ This is the word of the Lord concerning him. The virgin, 
the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee to 
scom; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at 
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thee. Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted 
up thine eyes on high? even against the Holy One of Israel.” 

In these ivords lies I hclicve the seeret not merely of that 
well known histoiy, but of all that follows in this book. 
When the city had been delivered from its enemies and the 
brigliter days to which the projdiet looked forward were 
actually commencing, llezekiah fell sick, lie had to ex- 
])crieiice in his own ])erson the prostration of strength and 
sj)irit which his peo])le. had felt before. The first prayer in 
his sickness shows that he was still clinging to what he had 
done and Avhat he had been. “ Consider hoAV I have walked 
before thee with a perl'cct heart.” Yet there was in him 
an under current of real trust in Cod. Ills thanksgiving 
for his recovery shows how wonderfully his self righteous¬ 
ness had been taken away—how he had been brought to 
feel that in Cod only was the life of his spirit. The lesson 
was a precious though not a complete one; at least it was 
not proof against a new temptation. After the defeat of 
tScnnacherib the city began speedily to re-cover its strength. 
Treasures })Oured into it once more, d’he king received tlumi 
in the right spirit as gifts of Cod, as tokens of his delivTrancc. 

But the tendency to worship the gold of Ophir—to think of 
that as the strength of men and nations lay near the heart of 
this king and ])eo])le as it is near the heart of us all. There- 
came messengers from a far country to greet the king on 
his recovery. It was not unnatural they should come, for 
the far country was Babylon, which had broken loose from 
the Assyrian government and was therelbre likely to fra¬ 
ternize with one who had so successfully thrown olf its 
yoke, llczckiali showed them all his treasures. 'I’o him, 
the name Assyria was one of fearful omen; Babylon meant 
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nothitig. It was otherwise with the prophet. He had been 
taught to look through tlic mere temporary representatives 
of a false ])rinciplc to the principle itself, llahylonia he saw 
would l)(! as terrible to the descendants of llezekiah and the 
world as Assyria had been. Out of the ser])eiit’s root another 
cockatrice was springing. He told Hezekiah that the sons 
which he should begot should be taken to the palace of the 
king of Babylon. Those words we shall hear were literally 
fulfilled to Manassch the son of Hezekiah. ^Bhe prophet 
therefore docs not project himself at once into a distant 
future when ho speaks of a Babylonian ca];tivity. He 
speaks no doubt of a scries of evils which might stretch over 
years or even centuries; of piinislinients that would befal the 
land ; of deliverances that would be wrought for it.' But 
I a])])rehend we have given a precisi<in and definiteness to 
his words on this subject in the later chapters of his book 
which, if cai-efully and patiently considered, they will not 
be found to bear. Divines eager to catch at a proof of 
the fullilmcnt of j)ro])hccy have insisted that the accoimt 
of the taking of Babylon by Cyras which is given in Hero¬ 
dotus should have its exact counterjjart in Isaiah. Now 
I do not venture to say that the expression “ two leaved 
gates” may not have some reference to the construction of 
the city of Nitocris or Nebuchadnezzar or that tlu', drying 
of rivers may not mean the altering of the course of the 
Euphrates. But I should be very sony to build an argu¬ 
ment on any subject trifling or important u])on the assumj)- 
tion of such correspondences. 'I’he use. of the name Cyrus 
undoubtedly suggests the thought of the Persian King who 
has been the subject of so much Greek as well as Oriental 
romance. But if wc Avcrc not familiar with his traditionary 
history (which is so differently represented by the two Greek 
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authorities) I do not think we should at once have resolved 
tliat that particular Persian king or perhaps any other must 
be indicated by the projdiet’s language. The often repeated 
story that tlic words were shown to Cyrus and that they de¬ 
termined him to allow the chosen people to go forth is a mere 
legend resting on no evidence at all. And it is at least 
singular that Ezra in the first chapter of his book alludes 
distinctly to a prophecy of Jeremiah which was accom¬ 
plished in Cyrus, but does not point out a passage a})pa- 
rently so much more definite and emphatic. 

This last argument may be turned to a different use by 
those of whom I spoke last Sunday, who hold that all the 
chapters in Isaiah after the fortieth were written by another 
pcrsofi and at another period of the history. I'liey might 
say, (though 1 suspect this evidence would prove too much), 
that the silence of Ezra was favourable to the notion that 
this part of the projdie.ey had not yet become one of the 
recognized Jewish oracles. The answer to them lies not in 
detached sentences or paragraphs, but in the whole tenor of 
these cha})ters. There is only one ambiguous and difficult 
passage to connect them with a period subsequent to the 
destruction of the temple, or even with any antici])ation of 
such dcstraction; whereas every chai-actcristic of Isaiah’s 
mind and discipline which we have traced through the earlier 
chapters reappears in these—only with such expansions and 
devclo])ments as we should naturally look for. 

Babylon is still as before the great Babel, the city of 
confusion; that which is setting up idols in place of God; 
that which is the destined punisher of the Babel notions 
and habits that have infected the holy city; which is 
blindly, inhumanly, godlcssly executing a mighty com¬ 
mission ; which carries its doom written on its gi-eatest 
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triumphs. Jenisalem is always the society which is called 
out to witness by its words, by its acts, by its suiFcrings, 
for the power of weakness, for the fact that a city does not 
stand by walls and fortresses, for the presence of an in¬ 
visible king reigning throughout generations. But tliat 
sj)ecial discovery which was made to the prophet, by the 
share which Judaea had in the fall and rising of the other 
nations, by its extreme peril, by its unlooked for rescue, 
that it was to be the herald of a deliverance for all kindreds 
and races, comes forth with quite a new power, as the pro¬ 
phet looking through tlic vista of years secs how it may be 
destined to still closer and more humiliating connexion with 
the great empires of tlie world. The burst with which the 
fortieth chapter opens, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
.saith your God,” is not suggested merely by the past re¬ 
demption of the city. That would be a very insufficient 
consolation, one which Esarhaddon or Merodach-Baladan 
might speedily set at nought. But it was gi'oundcd upon 
a voice which the prophet heard crying in the ■wilderness, 
“ Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low,” by the assurance that ‘ all flesh 
was as grass, and the goodliness thereof as the flower of 
gi'ass, that the grass withcreth and the flower fadeth, but 
that the word of our God should stand for ever.’ It was 
grounded upon the assuraneb that Jerusalem had good 
tidings to bring, that she could lift up her voice and say to 
all the cities of Judah, “ behold your God,” that she could 
announce Him not as a tyrant sucii as they had imagined 
Him to be, a counterpart in the sky of the Assyrian upon 
earth; but as a shepherd who gathers the lambs with his 
arm, and carries them in his bosom, and gently leads those 
that are -with young. 
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Proclaiming this Gospel to the cities of Judah which had 
yielded to all the idolatries of the nations round about, she 
could challenge those nations to bring forth their likenesses 
of God, all the images which they had made after the 
notions of their own minds, after the works of their own 
hands, after the things in Heaven or earth or under the 
earth. Let them show, one and all, what these gods had 
done for them or could do for them, what help, or guidance, 
or power of foresight against coming evil lay in them, what 
capacity they had of working good or evil. As the pro¬ 
phet’s vision becomes brighter and his divine confidence 
stronger, he invites all the islands to enter into this contro¬ 
versy, to meet the feeble Israelite, the mere worm of the 
earth, and see whether the God in whom he trusts, is not 
indeed the God of the whole earth. He who has ordered the 
times and .seasons, the fate of nations, the revolutions of 
history. At caeh step the grandeur of his ])eople’s mission 
in being able to make their own life, even their own sins, 
witnesses of a kingdom whicli stretches over every land, 
over Moabite, Edomite, Egyptian, Assyrian, becomes more 
evident to him. At etich step he sees more how its weak¬ 
ness is the secret of its power. 

Were the nations then wrong in thinking they required 
a likeness, a human likeness, of God? Were they merely 
to be thrown back upon the idea of aq^ absolute Being 
separated from tlieir sorrows and sympathies ? Such a 
doctrine, however seemingly magnificent, would really have 
led them by another route to an Assyrian God, a God of 
mere power, not a Shepherd, not a Kedeemer, not a Holy 
One. No, there must be an image. Isaiah has seen it 
and felt it all along. Now he is permitted to trace, one by 
one, each feature of that image, to see it rising up a living 
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whole before his spirit. “ Behold my servant whom I up¬ 
hold, mine elect in whom my soul delighteth. I have put 
my Spirit upon him. He shall bring forth judgment unto 
the Gentiles.” Here is the beginning of a stream of pro¬ 
phecy which runs on gathering new strength and sweep¬ 
ing away countless obstacles before it. I will stop at one 
point in that stream, at the words which we shall be reading 
to-morrow. “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength?” The 
Jew asks whether this is not the description of a triumphant 
conqueror returning from the defeat of the Heathen, Un¬ 
questionably. The Church which ap])ointed the service for 
Passion-week did not wish us to forget that all the symbols 
of the prophet pointed to such a Person. Only she would 
have us remember that He is the same person whose visage is 
said to be marred more than any man’s ; who is declared to 
be the despised and rejected of men—a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with giief. She asks us to understand that out 
of that contempt, sorrow, and humiliation, all might comes; 
that the nations could never be subdued except by one who 
wrestled with the death aud sin which all nations share 
together. The Jew asks again whether the man of sorrows 
may not be Isaiah or Hezekiah, the deserted prophet, the 
humbled king; -^icther he may not exhibit the condition 
of the Jewish race ? Unquestionably. Isaiali was a man 
of sorrows; throughout the most blessed periods of Ile- 
zekiah’s life he was a man of sorrows. The Jewish 
race is represented throughout the propheey as crushed, 
helpless, broken ;—hy its misery and desolation, the chan¬ 
nel of blessings to mankind. The more Isaiah, Heze¬ 
kiah, the Jewish nation understood this great secret. 
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this divine paradox, the more was each enabled to do the 
work which they were appointed to do in the world. And 
this becanse the image of a higher and more perfect sorrow, 
of the man who could alone be called ike man of sorrows, of 
Him who enabled them to be true sorrowers, of one sympa¬ 
thising with the mind of God and the woes of His creatures, 
rose then more clearly and brightly and perfectly before them. 
Christian brother! if thou believcst in such a man of sor¬ 
rows, ask how thou mayst exhibit His image by suffering 
with thy fellows. Let Passion-week be indeed a witness 
to thee that thou art the heir of the same nature, of the 
same death, of the same redemption with them. Jew, 
Turk, Heretic, Infidel brother! try whether thou canst not 
be what in thy best hours thou desirest to be; then thou 
wilt believe that thou needest a sacrifice offered for the sins 
of the whole world; that thou needest a brother, a king, who 
can make thee at one with thy Father in Heaven, and 
so enable thee to be at one with His children upon earth. 
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ISAIAH LXIIL, 16. 

DovhfJess TIiou art our Father, ikmigli Abraham he, ignorant 
of us, and Israel achnmnleAge us not. Thou, 0 Lord, 
art our Father, our Redeemer y Thy Name is from ever¬ 
lasting. 

The last passage in Isaiah’s prophecies to which I alluded, 
was that which begins with the words, “ Who is this that 
cometli from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” I 
could not doubt that these words contained the description 
of a mighty conqueror; I could not deny the Jewish asser¬ 
tion, that the whole scenery of the passage, as well as the 
context of it, led us to think of a Jewish conqueror return¬ 
ing from a victory over Gentile hosts. 

This being admitted, the question to be considered was, 
what is the natur^ of the triumph here described, how was it 
or will it be won, in what sense and upon what terms has 
the Gentile world, represented by these cities of Edom and 
Bozrah, done homage or will it do homage to the Jewish 
race and to a sovereign of Jerusalem ? With the considera¬ 
tion of this question, I shall conclude what I have to say 
upon this great prophet. Without it I believe we could 
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neither understand the visions which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem—when he declared that God had 
nourished and brought up children and that they had re¬ 
belled against Him, that God would ease Him* of His ad¬ 
versaries and avenge Him of His enemies, that the strong 
should be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark, and that 
they should both burn together and none should quench 
them—nor that vision of a new heavens and a new earth, 
when Jerusalem should be a rejoicing and her people a joy, 
when the voice of weeping should no more be heard in her 
nor the voice of crying, which cheered him, as we have been 
wont to believe, before his race was nm and the torch of 
prophecy was given into some other hand. 

I am aware that an argument may be drawn from those 
allusions to Gentiles upon which 1 propose to speak, in fa¬ 
vour of the notion that the later chapters of this book were 
not written by Isaiah^ Why, it will be asked, should such 
allusions be so much more frequent in these discourses than 
in the others ? Must not Ave suspect that they belong to a 
later stage of the history when the Jews had been groaning 
under Gentile government, as in the seventy years’ capti- 
Arity, rather than to the time of Hezekiah, when they had 
had no such experience? To the first suggestion I answer, 
that the relations into which Samaria was entering with the 
heathen Syria, and Ahaz with the heathen Assyria, were 
the hint and occasion of Isaiah’s earliest inspirations; that a 
struggle between heathendom concentrated in the person of 
the Assyrian monarch, and the holy city ruled by Hezekiah, 
i(f the subject of the chapters preceding the fortieth; that 
what one finds in the succeeding chapters is not the record 
or anticipation of a conflict of a different kind, but a clear 
intimation that the same conflict would be prolonged for 
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many generations. To the reason given for referring these 
discourses to the later years of the captivity, I answer that 
the symbols of the warrior who fights with Edom and Boz- 
rah, are the symbols of a native prince, and that I cannot 
see why upon any view of Isaiah’s mission these should have 
been more natural in a time when there was no native prince 
and no prospect of any—^when the restoration of the city, of 
the temple, of the order of the priests and sacrifices, not the 
establishment of a throne in Jerusalem, was that which pa¬ 
triots and holy men were expecting—^than to one living in a 
time when there was sucli a throne, an actual heir of David 
sitting uj)on it, a righteous ruler, one who liad been per¬ 
mitted to assert the glory of Israel and of the Lord God of 
Israel. 

I do not refer to the authority of St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans to decide this question. It may be said 
reasonably enough, that he would of •oursc quote any pro¬ 
phecy by the title which it ordinarily bore in his day, and 
that he w£|^ too much occupied with his subject to engage 
in a discussion which had no direct bearing upon it. But 
I refer to him for the light he throws upon the actual inten¬ 
tion of the passages which I am considering. 

In the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans he had 
been speaking of the great heaviness and continual sorrow 
which he had in his heart when he thought of the condition 
of his countrymen. They were his kinsmen according to 
the flesh ; to them pertained the adoption and the glory and 
the covenants and the giving of the law and the promises. 
Their’s were the fathers; “ of them,” he adds, “ as concern¬ 
ing the flesh, Christ has come, vrho is over all, God blessed 
for ever.” The inheritors of all these mighty blessings 
were, it seemed to him, cutting themselves off from them. 

X 2 
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He conld not help seeing tliat a tremendous crisis was at 
hand, that in a few years the holy city and the temple 
would he trampled under foot by the Gentiles, that the 
great empire of the world would extinguish the nation 
which it hixd subdued. With that prospect before him the 
A])ostle had wished—could even then wish—that he might 
himself be accursed if his race could be prcseiwed. And 
this was not merely a ])atriot’s passion. The truth and 
faithfulness of God upon which his own existence and all 
his hopes stood, seemed involved in the continued preseiwa- 
tiou of the people who had been called out to be His wit¬ 
nesses. To contemplate the world without them, was like 
believing that all the past had been nothing, that the whole 
scheme of the divine government had been set at nought 
and dcfcjited by man’s wilfulness. No dream of a possible 
future, no thought of blessings for now tribes and kindreds 
of the earth, could cotfcolc the apostle under such a thought. 
It was anguish to him, not as a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
only, but as a man. For what had man to hope for but 
the knowledge of God? And if God were other in the pre¬ 
sent and the future than He had revealed Himself in the 
past, what knowledge could there be of Him or of His ways? 

But a deep discovery had been made to the inmost heart 
of St. Paul, which had sustained him through that tremen¬ 
dous personal conflict that is described to us in the seventh 
chapter of his Epistle, and which was irot less available in 
these doubts concerning the destiny of his own race and of 
mankind. He had been taught that in himself, that is in 
his flesh, dwelt no good thing. As a separate creature, he 
could do nothing that was right to do. Yet there was that 
in him which was peri)etually aiming at something good, 
perpetually struggling and desiring to be in conformity 
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with this good. This will, this spirit in him, what was it? 
Whence did it come? It pleased God to show him tliat 
there was a mighty Deliverer who liad asserted His own 
dominion over this feeble, struggling,' sinking spirit, who 
Iiad declared that it had a life in Him Avliicli it had not in 
itself. He believed that this Deliverer was the Son of God, 
that He had been manifested that men might become sons 
of God in Him. 

Saul of Tarsus, circumcised the eighth day, brouglit up 
at the feet of Gainalicl in the straightest sect of his religion, 
had Icanit in mature life that his descent from Abraham, 
his circumcision, his knowledge of the law, and his strict¬ 
ness in fulfilling it, did not m.ake him a true and righteous 
mini; that circumcision and the law were witnesses that he 
had no righteousness of his own, but was righteous only in 
virtue of his relationship to the righteous God. This rela- 
tionshij) he now knew to be a real one. Christ by taking 
flesb, by dying, by rising again, had proved it to be 
fixed, eternal, dependent - on no accidents, grounded on 
the divine constitution of things. What a light did this 
throw upon the calling of the Jewisli nation, upon the end 
for which it existed! Was it not chosen out to testily of 
this divine relationship ? Were not the covenant and the 
law and the promises, all so many declarations that God 
who is a Spirit claims the Spiritual creature whom He has 
formed in His owm image, as His servant and His child? 
Was not the sin of the .Tews o’f St. Paul’s day, of the 
Pharisee as well as of the Sadducce, that he did not esti¬ 
mate enough his own high calling, that he was content to 
be a child of Abraham, when he should have asserted his 
right to be a child of God? Wliat was his denial of Jesus, 
his cry “ This Man blasphemeth, because he saith he is the 
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Son of God,” but saying “ there is no relationship, no 
living bond between us and God.” 

Now such men, St. Paul saw, could not be the representa¬ 
tives of the .Jewish nation, could not perpetuate its exist¬ 
ence. They denied the very law and principle of its 
existence; they set up a law and principle directly in oppo¬ 
sition to that. They said, “ we are Jews simply because 
we can trace our pedigree up to Abraham.” By taking 
that ground, they renounced all that was peculiar in their 
position, all that made it other and nobler than that of any 
heathen people. They simply measured their privileges of 
descent against the privileges of Persian or Greek or Latin 
descent, when their legislator had heaped contempt upon 
all such pride, bidding them come with their baskets of 
fruits before the Lord and say, “ A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father.” In all the most memorable passages of 
their history—those which they most delighted to dwell 
upon, because they seemed to cut them off from the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes—in the rejection of Ishmael, in the preference 
of .Jacob to Esau, a testimony had been given that not the 
seed of the flesh, but the seed of the promise, was the heir, 
that God not Abraham was the source of their national life. 
And therefore the Apostle triumphantly argues, that those 
Israelites who like himself were maintaing the reality of 
these promises, their own actual relationship to God, and 
were looking upon their descent from Abraham as entirely 
accidental and subordinate to this, were in fact maintaining 
the perpetuity of the .Jewish nation; that in them God’s as¬ 
surance that its permanence should be greater than that of the 
hills and mountains, that He had not and would not cast 
away His people, was vindicated and accomplished. 

Now when he had made this statement good by other 
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arguments and appeals to other passages of Scripture, he 
add, “ Esaias also crieth concerning Israel, ‘ though the 
number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 
a remnant sliall be saved. For He will finish the work and 
cut it short in righteousness; because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth.’ And as Esaias said before 
‘ Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had 
been as Sodoma and like unto Gomorrha.’ ” Here then is St. 
Paul’s inspired commentary upon that series of passages in 
Isaiah’s prophecies which speak of a remnant—a series 
most memorable and most characteristic of the earlier por¬ 
tion of the book, as some of the learned and intelligent 
writers who are anxious to separate it from the latter por¬ 
tion, have clearly perceived. But understand Isaiah’s 
doctrine respecting the remnant as St. Paul understood 
it, (and I remarked in a previous lecture that we must 
utterly distort the prophet’s plainest illustrations and destroy 
the contrast as well as the connexion of his book, if we put 
any other sense upon these expressions, if we suppose for 
instance that the remnant were merely a few faithful men 
saved out of a ruining nation instead of being the proof 
that it was not ruined, that the kernel of it lived when 
the leaves and boughs were broken off)—and then the 
most characteristic parts of the later prophecy also acquire 
a new and striking significance. For instance, the words 
which I have taken as my text this afternoon, seem as if 
they were written expressly to establish the truth which 
St. Paul discovered in the prophet, and by doing so they 
illuminate and harmonize a multitude of passages in these 
discourses with which they have no apparent relation. 
Tlie sore and tremendous discipline to which the nation has 
been subjected, leads it to exclaim at last, “ Doubtless 
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Tliou art our Father, tliough Abraham be ignorant of us 
and Israel acknowledgeth us not.” CJod had been leading 
it by all its humiliations to this conviction. Once brought 
to it, this race was what God had meant it to be; it was 
capable of doing the work and achieving the victories 
which lie had destined for it. 

What these victories were, St. Paul, still continuing to 
illustrate and interjwet Isaiah, will also teach us. He 
begins by explaining the nature of his countrymen’s un¬ 
belief. He does it in the words of our prophet. “ They 
stumbled,” he says, “ at that stumbling stone, as it is 
written, ‘ Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling stone and a 
rock of offence, and whosoever bclieveth on him shall not 
be ashamed.’ ” He makes the ai)plication of this passage 
clear by saying that his countiymen have a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge, for being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, they have not submitted to the righteousness 
of God. ‘ Christ,’ he adds, ‘ is the end of righteousness to 
every one that believeth.’ This foundation, this under 
ground of the national fabric, this corner-stone of its unity, 
he proclaims to be a living and righteous Person. He 
who stood on this ground, he who believed in this righteous 
Person, was righteous, was united to his brethren. He 
who sought to be righteous in himself, lost his righteous¬ 
ness by that very effort; he became selfish, self-exalting, 
separate from his fellows. The one was ‘ not ashamed,’ 
was not disappointed of that which he sought; he had a real 
righteousness, Avhich made itself visible in his acts. He 
‘ did not make haste;’ he was not restless and feverish, 
striving to justify himself, to make out a case for himself, 
or to obtain an apparent righteousness in the sight of men. 
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The other was always busy, contriving, inventing fresh 
plans to make amends for past disappointments, exhibiting 
no results of his weary activity, but discontent with liim- 
.self who was ever twining ropes of sand, discontent with 
God who reaped where He had not sown, discontent with 
liis brethren who were always hindering him or eclipsing 
him. The quiet faith iti tlie foundation as opposed to this 
restlessness, St. Paul describes in words taken from the 
book of Deuteronomy, and whicli he inteiqirets by the di¬ 
vine Light, “ The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that is the word of faith which we preach, 
tliat if thou shall confess with thy mouth that Jesus is the 
Christ, and believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

He repeats again part of Isaiah’s words that we may 
know he is still commenting upon them. Then he passes 
by what may seem at first a sudden transition to the Gen¬ 
tiles, and the relation between them and the Jews. “ For 
there is no difference,” he says, “ between the Jew and 
the Greek/ for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon Him. For whosoever shall call upon the 
Name of the Lord, shall be saved.” What is the connexion 
between these passages? I apprehend it is this. As long 
as his countrymen were seeking to establish their own 
righteousness, so long they could not acknowledge a common 
ground for them and for other men to stand upon. They 
must prove a title for themselves resting on their hereditary 
privileges or on their personal holiness which would exclude 
others. Put the moment they acknowledged that foundation 
which was laid, the moment they felt it to be the rock on 
which they were standing—not a rock of offence,—that 
moment they confessed a foundation large enough for 
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the whole human race,— they asserted their privilege to 
be this, that they were heralds of blessing to the human 
race. St. Paul goes on to shew how Isaiah having seen 
and understood this to be the basis of his nation’s existence 
and glory, immediately perceived that it must be such a 
herald to the world. He quotes the words from the fifty- 
seeond chapter. “ How beautiful arc the feet of them that 
preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things !” The apostle docs not indeed pretend that these 
words were first of all applicable to the Gentiles. He knew 
that the prophet had said in that chapter, “ Say to the cities 
of Judah, Behold your God.” He knew that the first work 
of the righteous king, the first duty of every righteous Jew, 
was to tell his countrymen of the covenant which God had 
made with them, of the foundation which God had laid for 
them in Zion. But he quotes again from the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, the words, “ Lord, who hath believed our 
report,” to shew that the message was delivered, and that 
tliosc to whom it was proclaimed did not receive it. And 
therefore he adds, “ Isaiah becomes very bold and says, 

‘ I was found of them that sought me not, I was made mani¬ 
fest unto them that asked not after mebut to Israel he 
saith, ‘ All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto 
a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ ” 

These are not mere chance passages taken out for a 
particular purpose. They suggest hints which discover 
to us the whole mind of the Prophet as well as of the 
Apostle, and the close national and spiritual sympathy by 
which at the distance of seven hundred years they were 
united. Isaiah was profoundly convinced that the words 
which he had quoted from an older seer would be ful¬ 
filled, that the mountain of the Lord’s house would be 
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established on the top of the mountains, and all nations 
should flow unto it; from Zion should go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. He was learning all 
his life till the very end of it, what made such a prediction 
apparently incredible and impossible, most incredible and 
imjwssible to the wisest man who knew his country best. 
He was all his life, to the very end of it, learning in what 
way this assurance would be realised. And now that he 
has fully apprehended the. presence of the invisible Re¬ 
deemer and King, the Wisdom, the Counsellor; now that 
sorrow has taught him not only to reconcile the characters 
of the sufferer, the despised and rejected, with the warrior 
and the conqueror, but to feel that every great battle must be 
fought by self-sacrifice, tliat the greatest conquest must come 
through the greatest humiliation; now he is pre])arcd for the 
last and highest revelation, the revelation of the greatHeadof 
Humanity, of Him in whom all the nations are to be blessed. 
It was not a future king of Israel that was revealed to him, 
but One who was then reigning. It was not a stone that 
was to be hereafter laid that was revealed to him, but one 
that was laid then. It was not some great champion of 
humanity who should appear at some distant time, but One 
wlio was then, and always had been, the Light of men. It 
was not some future conqueror that should arise to claim 
the tfentiles as his subjects; it was One who was then 
assorting by judgments and deliverances His dominion over 
all the ends of the earth, who was declaring Himself King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords, who was putting down the 
inhuman, anarchical, godless power, which asserted its own 
title to universal dominion. 

Isaiah then had a gospel for the nations in his own day. 
He felt that his high calling as a Jew was to preach that 
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gospel. But if it was a true gospel, it must contaiu in 
itself a pledge and promise of acts to be done that had not 
yet been done, of words to be spoken that had been kept 
seeret I'rom the foundation of the world. The Word, the 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace, could not always be hidden, 
could not ahvays be seen in im])erfect human miiTors, could 
not always work through secondary agents. The Sufferer 
could not always be known only in the sufferings of those 
who had caught a portion of His life and sympathy. The 
Coutjucror could not only assert His dominion over Edom or 
Bozrah, or 'over even one mighty empire that tried its 
strength with llis. There must come a moment, when all 
the subordinate actors in God’s drama should give way to 
the one central liero of it, when all its preparatory conflicts 
and crises should be gathered up into one which He should 
carry on alone, having of the people none with Him. 
“ That moment,” says St. Paul, “ is come. The battle is 
fought, the victory is won. The Sou of God has been 
doAvn into death, and the grave, and hell. With the ene¬ 
mies of Jews, with the enemies of Gentiles, He has fought. 
1 proclaim Him the Deliverer and King of Mankind, the 
spring and source of a new life to a race of fallen spirits,— 
created to be the sons of God, created to bear llis likeness. 
We bid you believe that God in raising Him from the 
dead, has claifned you for His children and given you a 
right to say, ‘ Doubtless Thou art our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
not.’ 1 bid you not only believe this with your heart, 
but confess it with your mouth. I bid you say to all the 
nations. Doubtless he is your Father, though you can make 
out no proof that you are sons of Abraham. And thus, 
and thus only, shall the Gentiles be subdued to Judah and 
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JcTOsalem; thus only shall it he seen that a word has gone 
forth from Mount Zion which has power to make all things 
new, yea, to create a new heaven and a new earth. ” 

8t. Paul has commented upon Isaiali; the liistory of th(>, 
modern world has commented upon St. Paul. Is it a dream 
or a fact that the Jewish nation has been a sharj) threshing 
instrument, beating in ])ieccs tlie nations, that it has as¬ 
serted its dominion over them, that it has compelled them, 
however reluctantly, to accept the yoke of a Son of David ? 
Wlicn you think of those you have .seen or hoard of who 
bear tlie name of Jews, you are disposed to 'answer that 
there lias been indeed a very powerful induenee going forth 
from them, that all Euro])e has felt it and confessed it; but 
that so far from being a spiritual or elevating influence, it 
lias been utterly immoral and anti-sj)iritual, the most formal 
and systematic assertion ever ])ut forth in the world, that 
money is the power which rules it—the God which is to be 
worshipj)ed in it. Put a moment’s thought will shew you 
that when you are making this statement, you are not 
speaking of a Jewish nation at all, but merely of those who 
exist in every land to proclaim that there is no Jewish 
nation, that there is nothing to bind together the fragments 
which might compose one. However much you may 
• wonder at the mysterious and awful power which these 
chaotic relics of a fonner universe have been able to exert 
over civilized societies, at the influence which they have 
obtained over the counsels of statesmen and princes; how¬ 
ever striking the fact may seem to you (and there are 
few facts more striking)—that in every temple of Mam¬ 
mon there are men bearing witness of a living God, 
reverencing the books which declare that they are meant to 
be a race of priests to Him—you must be very blind to all 
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the records of history if you suppose that this is the kind 
of trophy by which the Hebrew race has asserted and 
is asserting its dominion over Gentile faith and Gentile 
intellect. The fishermen of Galilee, the tent-maker of 
Tarsus, when they had once learnt to say, “ Doubtless Thou 
art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us and 
Israel acknowledge us not,” went forth with that procla¬ 
mation of a one Father who had sent forth his only be¬ 
gotten Son, to adopt all kindreds of the earth into His 
family and to baptise them with His Spirit. Before that 
testimony, proceeding from those insignificant lips, backed 
by no authority, defended by no subtle arguments, the 
Roman Pantheon fell- down. All the attempts of Greek 
Neo-Platonic wit and wisdom to re-constract it, to fill the 
heavens with a new set of earthly demons surmounted by a 
philosophical abstraction, failed utterly. The power of 
emperors was as weak as that of teachers ; they struggled, 
persecuted, succumbpd, and were broken in pieces. Was 
not this the triumphant march of a conqueror, coming with 
dyed garments, travelling in the greatness of his strength ? 
And was not this Conqueror He of whom it was written in 
letters of Greek and Latin and Hebrew, “ This is the King 
of the Jews?” And was not the cross on which those 
letters were -written, the symbol of His triumph ? Was it • 
not the cross in which, as St. Paul declares, the Wisdom and 
Power as well as the Love of God manifested themselves 
to man ? 

Here was a new heaven, more perfectly a new heaven, 
than Isaiah had ever dreamed of;—a heaven peopled no 
longer -with dark, capricious, malignant forms, such as it ap¬ 
peared to the eye of the poor wayfarer, and no less to the 
eye of the priest who was busy in devising means of making 
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some one of these forms propitious to the particular locality 
over which it ruled; nor yet a cold expanse lighted up by 
a distant star here and there, as it looked to the philosopher; 
but the home of One who, of His tender love towards 
men, gave His only Son to take their flesh upon Him and 
suffer death, that all mankind should follow the example of 
His great humility;—a heaven from which there came, and 
could come, nothing but light and blessing to the earth. 
And just so far as this new heaven was confessed, as fresh 
mists from below did not darken and conceal it, there was 
also a new earth. Men went forth to till and subdue the 
ground with a sense that they had a Father’s blessing and 
a Father’s command to cheer them and give them confidence 
in the work. The woman rose to her riglitful glory as one 
of her race and kindred, whom He that is mighty liad mag¬ 
nified ; the serf knew that he was tlic brother of the King 
who had taken the form of a seiwant, of the Son who came 
to make all free. All this came to pass when the root out 
of the dry ground which Isaiah spoke of proved to be the 
root of the feelings, thoughts, habits of mind which had 
sprung up—not untended, not neglected by the Divine 
Husbandman — on the Gentile soil; when the God of 
Abraham was shown to be the great King above all gods. 

But the new heaven has been darkened with the old 
idolatrous and evil forms, and therefore the new earth has 
been stained with the old crimes and oppressions. Christian 
men, forgetting the great truth which they have inherited 
from the Jew, have relapsed into heathen notions and con¬ 
ceptions, have thought of God as altogether such an one as 
themselves. Again and again these tendencies have reached 
a fearfril height in the Christian Church, men have wearied 
themselves in the greatness of their way, they have become 
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exhausted with their multitudinous superstitions and with 
the pliilosopliical sehemes and seoffs whieh have encountered 
them. Then there has conic a revival always brought about 
by a recurrence,—too often a partial and one-sided recur¬ 
rence—to old Hebrew maxims and principles. Mahomet¬ 
anism proclaiming an absolute divine Sovereign, to whom 
all owed allegiance and devotion, struck at one part of the 
heathenism to which Christendom had yielded. It had the 
blessed effect of teaching Christendom by its great denial, 
jiractically as well as theoretically to grasp the truth, that, 
if the Sovereign is to be a F’atlier, there must be a Son who 
is honored even as He is honored. When that belief had 
degenerated into the acknowledgment of an earthly Father 
as the centre and bond of Christian society; when heathen 
notions of sacrifices, heathen confusions between the sacri¬ 
fice and Him to whom it was presented, had crept in under 
the shadow of that doctidue; when the classical heathenism 
which arose with the revival of letters, had piirtly shaken 
the ecclesiastical heathenism, partly incorporated itself with 
it;—the Jewish faith of the licformcrs appeared with its pro¬ 
test against idolatry, with its assertion of a direct relation¬ 
ship between God and man, with a Gospel from God to man. 

But it must not be concealed that Christ is regarded 
by the successors of Reformers, as well as by those who op¬ 
pose them, rather as the head of their sect who has per¬ 
suaded the Lord of the universe to save them from the ruin 
which He had designed for it, than as the well-beloved Son 
who has perfectly accomplished His Father’s will by giving 
Himself up for men, in whose loving kindness we see the 
perfect image of His loving kindness, from whom He came, 
and with whom He dwells. Instead of beginning with a 
declaration of God’s will to men as Jewish prophets and 
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apostles did, we arc trying to heap up mountains by which 
men may climb to heaven, like the giants of lieathcn fable. 
And, as always must be the case where there is such an in¬ 
version of right order, our schemes and devices become infi¬ 
nite. Eacli asserts a right to his own, each complains of 
the arbiti’ariness and uncertainty of every other. There arc 
hopeless attempts to settle all questions by aj)peal to some 
absolute authority ;—as hopeless attempts to settle them by 
appeals to each rnan’s individual judgment. Divines, 
clnu'ches, sects dispute ; statesmen and economists say that 
tin; earth has maxims of its own, Avhich regulate it wholly 
irres])eetive of any divine Law of liighteousmiss, the nature 
of which Ave seem uuable to settle. Those maxims are 
foimd by the peoples of all lands intolerable, setting man 
against man, making the gold of Ophir ])recions above all 
the beings who toil for it. The. stronger of them say, “ We. 
will have a new earth, at least, since we cannot have a new 
heaven.” Their endeavours to produce one on such condi¬ 
tions prove anarchical and suicidal. 

It is no strange faith, at such a time, which many brought 
up in most different schools seem beginning to entertain, 
that the old Jewish race may still have, its old work to do 
for the world, that it may re-aj)pear as a nation,—a nation of 
conquerors—when men least cx]>ect it, that so the visions of 
prophets may very strictly and liteially acconqdish them¬ 
selves. It is no strange faith, but one which men reading 
the book of God’s word by the light of facts, find it hard 
to escape from. I would check no one cither in the indul¬ 
gence of the salutary terrors Avhich may arise in his mind 
when he reads St. Paul’s words, “ Thou wilt say then, ‘ the 
branches were broken off that I might be grafted in.’ 
Well, because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
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standefit by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear. For if 
God spared not tlic natural branches, take heed lest lie also 
spare not tlico.” High minded Greeks, Latins, Teutons! 
surely wc may all think of tliis solemn saying, and tremble 
lost God’s vineyard, the fruits of which we have not ren¬ 
dered to Him but taken to ourselves, should bo given to 
another race. Nor will I quench any hope which has been 
drawn fi'om the words. “And they also if they abide not 
in unbelief, shall be graffed in. For God is able to graff 
them in again.” A thought most cheering surely, with 
whatever punishments to ourselves it may be accompanied; 
a promise that the new heaven and the new earth shall both 
have their realization. But I would desire that we should 
connect these thouglits with two others. One is that this 
blessing can only come to the outcasts of Israel when they 
shall give up saying to themselves, “ Wc have Abraham to 
our father;” when renouncing all faith in the power of their 
gold, in their intellectual gifts, in their Caucasian blood, they 
shall cry, “ Doubtless Tkoii art om- Father, though Abra¬ 
ham be ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us not.” 
So they will establish their spiritual descent from all the 
great men who have been before tliem, so they will claim 
to be parts of an organic nation which has never been 
extinct, because though it has been banished from its old 
soil it has stood in the person of its divine King. 

’fhe other caution is this. We, brethren, have no right to 
believe that these prophecies, whatever jfresh fulfilments 
may come out of them, are yet unfulfilled. We exist only 
to witness of their fulfilment. Easter-day says to us, a 
new and regenerate life of the universe has begun. We 
*baptized men are to tell all nations that it has begun. If 
you say, “ Doubtless Thou art our Father,”—to whatever 
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tribe, or race, or nation you belong,—“ our Father who hast 
redeemed us, justified us, reconciled us, given us a new 
and divine life in Tliy Son,” you dwell in a new heaven. 
If, in the faith of that heaven and of your citizenship in it, you 
go forth to all your duties as members of a nation, as mem¬ 
bers of families—if you remember that the Lord by whom 
you live, lias died and lived for every man whom you meet, 
that any good you do that man is a good done to Him, 
that any wrong you do that man is a wrong done to Him— 
you will prove that there is a new earth receiving light 
from that new heaven, an earth wherein also dwelleth 
righteousness and peace. The visions in the sixty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, visions for Gentiles as well as Jews, are 
visions indeed of all spiritual blessings, of that which the 
eye cannot see, nor the ear hear, nor the heart conceive. 
But grounded on these are visions of earthly blessedness 
which God has joined to them, whieh we must not put 
asunder. “ They shall build houses and inhabit them. 
They shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build and another inhabit, they shall not 
plant and another oat. For as the days of a tree, arc the 
days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work 
of thine hands. They shall not labor in vain, nor bring 
forth for tiouble. For they are the seed of the blessed of 
the Lord and their offspring with them. And it shall come 
to pass, that before they call I will answer them, and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear. The wolf and the lamb 
shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like the 
bullock, and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall 
not hm-t nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the 
Lord.” 
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MWAH, V. 2. 

/Jut thou, Bethlehem E 2 >hratah, though th.ou he little among 
the thoumnds of Judah, yet out of thee shall he emne forth 
uuto me that is to he ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting B 

Micah the Morastliite was a coiitcniporaiy of Isaiah. The 
wovd of the Lord is said to have come to him in the days 
of Jotham, Aha?:, and TTezekiah. From a ])a.s.sag'c in Jere¬ 
miah, which I shall notice hercal'ter, it wordd seem that 
his proplietical Avork heloni^s to the last of these reigns, 
lie. was therefore younger than Isaiah. He may have he.cn 
one of those disciples to wliom he committed his testimony. 
I’hcrc are many striking resemblances in his sliort book to 
the one which we have been examining during the last six 
weeks. He quotes the passage respecting the last days’ 
which Isaiah himself j)robab]y quoted fi'om an older j)ro- 
phet. Though his commentary is very different, liis atten¬ 
tion may first have been drawn to it by hearing Isaiali’s 
discourse. The woes whieh he denounces upon the great 
‘ men of the land who praetise evil because it is in the 
power of their hand, who covet fields and take them by 
violence, who oppress a man and his house, even a man 
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and ]iis heritage,’ recall those splendid passages in \vhi(;h 
Isaiah laid hare the conuptions of a time of seeming, nay of 
actually commencing, rcfonnation. The hypocrisy of tliat 
time presents itself to Micah with the same terrible force as it 
did to the sou of Amoz. There is acommunity of sentiment 
between them which indicates, 1 think, more than the fact 
that tliey were vn-iting conceniing tlie same coridition ol' 
society; thougli one cannot dare positively to allirm that 
tluiy stood in tlic relation of master and scholar. 

The iiifliience of Isaiah upon him, however exerted, we 
may be sure served to awaken his spirit, not to crush it,—to 
make him conscious of a native insj)iration, not to supjdy 
him with second-hand phrases and notions, lie may have, 
had a pious affee.tion for exju'cssions, modes of thought, 
subjects which his predecessor and guide had tirst brought 
before him; he might like to recur to them, nay prefer them 
to those which strictly belonged to himself. JIuthis delight 
in them woidd arise from the fact, that the hour when he 
received the lesson was one of new iinvard revelation ; 
or that, if lie did not understand or heed it at first hearing. 
It came back to him in some time of confusion and distress, 
telling him where he might find the clearness and deliver¬ 
ance which no school and no mortal voice could impart. 1 
do not know whether there arc any jjassages in this book, 
which give us more the feeling tliat Micah was standing face 
to face with both the visible things and the invisible truths 
which he speaks of, than those which he has in common with 
Isaiah, and which some might say he borrowed from him. 
He appears to have lived in the country parts of .Tudaia, 
while Isaiah’s work was mainly in the City. I’hc pheno¬ 
mena of nature arc therefore all familiar to him. lie 
connects with the con\ ul.sious of (he earth twlitical .storms 
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and earthquakes which were about to visit his country. 
‘‘ The Lord cometh forth out of His place, and will eome 
down, and tread upon the high places of the earth. And the 
mountains shall bo molten under Him, and the valleys shall 
be cleft, as wax before the fire, and as the waters that are 
poured down a steep place. For the transgression of Jacob is 
all this, and for the sins of the house of Israel.” The grasping 
landholder; the poor man cast out of the house in which his 
fathers dwelt; the reckless violence of the soldiers spread 
over the country, “ who pulled off the robe with the gar¬ 
ment of them that passed by securely as men averse from 
war;” the women and children driven from their houses 
by creditors who, in violation of the Mosaic law, seized 
their goods and their raiment for the debts of their husbands 
and fathers ; these are no pictures presented to the imagi¬ 
nation of the projdiet; he has seen them with his eyes. 
And when he cries at the sight of them, “ Arise and depart, 
for this isnotyour rest,”—^meaning by those words,! believe, 
“ Begone, tyrants, into a land of captivity, for you have de¬ 
termined that this land of yours shall be polluted and shall 
be no resting place for you or for your brethren,”—he has 
the clearest assurance in his own mind that this must be 
the effect of the evils which he beholds, though he may 
have first Icanit from Isaiah or from some other holy man, 
the eternal connexion between mortal sins and divine judg¬ 
ments. , 

Micah had therefore a special education of his own. Critics 
have remarked the effect of it in giving a roughness and 
abruptness to his style which makes it a striking contrast 
to the lyrical freedom and richness of Isaiah’s. But there 
is another point, apparently the characteristic one, of Micah’s 
prophecy, which is closely connected with the circumstances 
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of his outward life. The word of the Lord which came to 
him, we are told in the first verse of this hook, was conceni- 
irig Samaria and Jerusalem. These cities do uot merely 
stand for the countries of which they wore capitals. “ What 
is the transgi'cssion of Jacob?” Micah asks at the very 
commencement of his prophecy. “ Is it not Samaria ? 
What are the high-places of Judah? Are they not Jeru¬ 
salem ?” In other words, he views all the conniptions of 
the land, those which were bringing ruin upon every part 
of it, as gathered up in tliese the supposed centres of its 
strength. They stood out as rivals one to another, repre¬ 
senting the (quarrels and hostility of the tribes. Tliey stood 
out as the representatives of the religion of Israel and Judah 
respectively. Though the first calves had been set up in 
Beihel, Samaria since the time of Ahab had become the 
seat of the graven images of the gods. She had gathered 
from all the land the tributes which were to maintain her 
idolatries. “ And all tliese harlot hires,” he now declares, 
will be carried off into another land, still to be tumed to the 
same use,—to enrich the idol temjilcs of Assyria. 

Such an expectation, I said, when 1 was speaking of a 
similar projihecy in Isaiah, would have sounded most cheer¬ 
ing to the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, as it was 
the announcement of the fall of an enemy—of that country 
which then or a very short time before, they had regarded 
as their most hateful, nay even, in conjunction with Syria, 
as their most fonnidable, enemy. But when Micah contem¬ 
plates this coming judgment, he “wails like the dragons, 
and mourns as the owls.” And this not merely because a 
portion of the Lord’s people is going into captivity,—that 
indeed fills him with sorrow, as he sees one and another city 
and village of the land humbled and crushed by the invader. 
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—but because their captivity is a sure witness of downfall 
to the whole of it. Samaria with her graven images is not, 
in Micah’s mind, the contrast to Jerusalem, or the rival of it. 
The evils of one he looks upon as essentially the evils of the 
other. 1’hcrcfore he anticipates the same judgments for 
both. 

Tt is in this way that the prophets tear off the masks 
which hide the true condition of a people. We are told 
frequently that they had the most exclusive preference for 
the religion of Jehovah, the religion of their fatliers—the 
most ])assionate and intolerant hatred of every other. I 
alluded to this charge wlien I was speaking of Elijah. I 
shewed you then how the protestant against sensual and 
divided worship went to Zarc])hath, a city in the coiuitry 
from whonce Jezebel and the Baal worship came, took re¬ 
fuge with a widow of that city, treated her as one in behalf 
of whom all the healing powers of the prophet, all the 
kindly offices of the human brother, were to be exercised. 
Here is a test of another kind. Micah is writing in the 
days of llezekiah. The worship of Jehovah had been re¬ 
established in Jerusalem; a king, evidently right-minded, 
had himself been the restorer of it. What a moment for a 
sectarian prophet to exhibit his gall against the fallen or 
falling idolaters, his adulation of the pious monarch, his ex¬ 
ultation in the triumph of his own faith! llow stand the 
facts? Micah perceives the same unrighteousness and op¬ 
pression among the princes of Judah as among those of the 
ten tribes; therefore he is certain that there is the same 
practical inward idolatry, among them. So far from think¬ 
ing that the religion of Samaria has destroyed it, and that 
the religion of Jerusalem will save it, the religion and the 
religious men of the one city as much as of the other are 
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those who fill him witli tcn-or and trcmhling. “ They huihl 
up Zion withhlood,” he exclaims, “ and Jerusalem with ini¬ 
quity. The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for 
money. Yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, ‘ Is 
not the Lord among us ? None evil can come upon us.’ ” 
The men who assumed divine inspiration excited his indig¬ 
nation above all. We have heard how every true prophet 
has denounced the traders in prophecy, the men who lived 
by flattering rulers or people, who frightened and cajoled 
them by tunis with lying guesses, who strengthened them 
in sensual worship, in cowardice, oppression, and practical 
unbelief. But from the time that the promise of Joel Im;- 
gan to be fulfilled, when the 8])irit of the Lord was so re¬ 
markably prc])aring the land for the great and terrible day 
of the Assyrian invasion by raising up a race of men of pro¬ 
found insight and foresight, when their office began to ac¬ 
quire something of the stability of the other offices in the 
commonwealth, when their words were no longer merely 
preserved in the memorie,s of the people, but reduced to 
writing,—then tlie counterfeit race would exhibit a coitc- 
sponding organisation and development. Their trade would 
become more systematised, their tricks and deceptions less 
gross, enriched by experience, perfected by the hints and 
phrases which they could appropriate from the faithful and 
wise teachers. Accordingly from tliis time we shall find 
the exjjosure of these lying seers—not prophets of Baal at 
all, but men who used the name of Jehovah, canted about 
the burden of the Lord, regarded .the temple with the pro- 
foundest veneration—occupying a most conspicuous place 
in all these books. Such exposures occur frequently in 
Isaiah; but amidst the many-sided revelations which wore 
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made to him, we may easily overlook them. Micah forces 
them upon us. “ If a man,” he says, “ walking in the 
spirit and falsehood do lie, saying, I will prophesy to thee 
of wine and strong drink, he shall even he the prophet of 
this ]«ople.” Again, “ Thus saith the Lord concerning the 
prophets that make my people err, that bite with their 
teeth and cry Peace; and he that putteth not into their 
moutlis, they even prepare war against him. Therefore 
night shall be unto you, that ye shall not have a vision; and 
it shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine; andthc 
sun shall go down over the prophets, and the day shall be 
dark over them. Then .shall the seers be ashamed and the 
diviners confounded: yea, they shall all cover their lips, for 
there is no answer of God.” The feeling which these 
passages exjness, is that the false prophet was far worse 
than the more idolater, that he was trifling with the very 
Spirit of truth, misinterpreting a divine message which he 
was a])pointed to deliver. For Micah does not make the 
falsehood of the prophet consist in this, that he jyretended 
to be taught when he had no Divine Teacher, but that he 
abused the divine teaching to vile, mercenary ends, that 
being conscious of a spiritual power and illumination, he 
acted as if his words were his own and he might sell them 
to the seiwice of a great man or a mob. The sacredness of 
words almost oveiwhclms the mind of the prophet; he 
knows them to be powers greater than all which the 
mightiest animals can put forth, greater than the most won¬ 
derful energies of nature. And these, even these, the false 
prophet thinks he may play with, and use for his own paltry 
purposes, not considering that he is poisoning the very 
som-ce of a nation’s life, that he is leading pien to believe in 
a Spirit of lies, instead of a God of truth, and in all their 
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daily acts to honor the one and deny the other! It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that a consciousness of the reality of 
the divine commission grows stronger in Micah as he ap¬ 
prehends the infinite wickedness of this perversion of it. 
“ Truly,” he says, “ 1 am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare unto Jacob 
his transgression and unto Israel his sin.” And he adds 
boldly, addressing himself to the capital of the house of 
David which boasted of its freedom from all the idolatiies 
of Samaria,— addressing himself even to the temjde in 
which Jehovah was worshipped, — “ Therefore shall Zion 
for your sake,” (that is to say, for the sake of you, the 
rulers, the priests, and the proplicts) “ be ])loughed as a 
field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the fountain 
of the house as the high-places of the forest.” 

Yet with all this, he is sure that the words of the old 
prophet, which his countrymen loved to repeat, would be 
fulfilled. “ The mountain of the house of tlic Lord shall 
be established on the mountains, and it shall be exalted 
above the hills, and people shall flow unto it.” The vision 
of the fall of Jerusalem, even of the fall of the Temple, 
does not shake his confidence in the least. It is when he 
has encountered this vision and fully considered,it, that his 
hopes become fixed upon a rock. “ All people,” he says, 
“ will walk every one in the name of his God, and we will 
walk in the name of the Lord our God for ever and ever.” 
“ And I will make her that halted a remnant, and her that 
was cast far off a strong nation, and the Lord shall reign over 
them in mount Zion from henceforth, even for ever. And 
thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter 
of Zion, unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion; 
the kingdom shall come to the daughter of Jerusalem.” 
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This strange contradiction, that the city should perish and 
become heaps, and yet tliat it should become a lawgiver 
among the nations,—that it should exercise a power which 
it had never exercised in the days of its splendour,—is the 
very one which we considered last Sunday, the one which 
Isaiah brought before us in his later chapters, and of whicli 
St. Paul gave so gi'and an interpretation. But the con¬ 
trast becomes even more vivid in Micah than it was in 
Isaiah, botli because it is gathered up into fewer sentences, 
and because the mind of Micah was more especially directed 
against the pride and glory of the chief city. In the next 
verse we have the very solution of the difficulty which 
Isaiah has been giving us. “ Now why dost thou cry out 
aloud? Is there no King in thee? Is thy Counsellor 
perished? For })angs have taken thee as a Avonian in 
travail. Be in pain, and labor to bring forth, i) daughter 
of Zion. For now shalt thou go forth out of the city, and 
thou shalt go even to Babylon. There shalt thou be de¬ 
livered, there the liOrd shall recleciu thee from the hand of 
thine enemies.” 'I'o Micah, as to Isaiah, the gi'cat truth has 
been revealed, that the strength and unity of the nation 
stood not in any city, but in the invisible King who was 
reigning within that city. To him it has been revealed, 
that the nation must pass through a death-travail, before 
the full power of life which is within it can be manifested. 
To him it has been made known, that there must be a 
battle between the Jerusalem and the Babel power, and a 
great apparent victory of the latter, before the chosen people 
can freely fulfil its appointed task. 

Micah adds, “ Now also many nations arc gathered 
against thee, that say, ‘ Let her be defiled and let our eye 
look upon Zion.’ But they know not the thoughts of the 
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Lord, neither understand they His counsel, for He shall 
gather them a.s the slieaves into the floor. Arise and 
thresh, O daughter of Zion, for I will make thy horn iron, 
and I will make thy hoofs brass, and thou shall beat in 
pieces many people.” Wc have here some of those phrases 
which remind us so powerfully of Isaiah, and make us feel 
that Micah may have studied in his school. And it is not 
merely an outward resemblance. The actual Assyrian 
invasion led Isaiah to meditate upon the Babel power 
generally; the news of a revolution in the city of Babylon 
and the embassy from Merodach-Baladan led him to foresee 
tin; j)erils to wliich Jerusalem would afterwards be exposed 
from that land, lilicah in like manner connects all that is 
hereafter to befal Zion, with the crisis she W'as ])assing 
tlirough in liis time. He evidently anticipates tliat her 
ti-avail will e.ven then issue in a glorious birth, that the King 
of Jiulali shall even then be great unto the ends of the earth. 

But there is one ])assag('. in tliis part of Micah’s pro- 
[iliecy, to wliicli there is nothing eorre.s])onding in Isaiah. 
It is that which I have choacm for my text. And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, tliough thou be little among 
the thousands of Jtidah, yet out of thee shall He come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, fr'om everlasting.” The hu¬ 
miliation of Jerusalem has been especially present to the 
mind of our seer. Though it calls itself the city of David, 
he believes that there will be a stain upon its glory. He 
is taught to remember that David’s own birthplace was not 
that city, but a little village, insignificant amidst the thous¬ 
ands of Judah. He is led to anticipate that this ])lacc, 
celebrated besides as that in which Eachel travailed and 
died, will in some way be connected with a ruler and de- 
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liverer, who should “ stand and feed in the strength of the 
Lord, in the niajc.sty of the Name of the Lord his God,—^who 
should be the ])eacc when the Assyrian should come into the 
land,—who should waste the land of Assyria with the sword, 
and the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof.” Such 
expressions sufficiently shew, that Micah looked to this 
liuler as a present helper and deliverer, as one who should 
set Judaea free from the enemies who were then oppressing 
it. And yet this same Person was also to do works 
which could not be accomplished in that generation, which 
must sj)read through many generations. J’hc prophet 
could hardly suppose that the enemies of Judah would then 
bo completely destroyedfor he had spoken of a tcmble 
discomfortnre and captivity as preceding the emancipation. 
And even if he had such a thought, the last words refer to a 
gi'adual influence wliich his countiymcn were to exert over 
other lands. “ The remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon 
the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men,” This is precisely the kind of influence which the 
Jews in the Babylonian empire, or elsewhere, might exert, 
when they were no more united in a holy city, but when 
they became conscious of another more mysterious unity in 
a Divine King who made their apparent dissolution the 
means of binding them more eftectually and inwardly 
together. 

1 apprehend that Micah was divinely appointed to speak 
of this unity, esjxscially in opposition to that other artificial 
and material unity which his countrymen were resting in. 
In this sense he contrasts Bethlehem with Jerusalem. He 
may not have perceived in what way the ruler or Shepherd 
he spoke of would be connected with Bethlehem. The 
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name may have been a seed dropped in the ground to die 
and bear fruit some other day. Nor may he have had as 
distinct and full a view of the Shepherd himself as Isaiah 
had. Yet he saw as clearly that he could not be'confoimdcd 
with any temporary earthly prince. “ Ilis goings forth 
were of old, from everlasting.” He had been the King in 
the days of David and Solomon, He had not been deposed 
among the ten tribes because Jeroboam set up calves in 
Bethel. Whether Ahaz; stooped to Assyria, or Hezekiah 
shook off its yoke. He remained the same. All great days 
of the Lord were days which revealed His presence. Ma¬ 
terial earth(juakes, invasiojis of Sennacherib, all forms of 
evil and confusion, were proclaiming Him as the oidy rock 
upon which that nation could stand. Its high calling 
was to declare Him as the rock upon which all men must 
stand. 

A very memorable chapter of Micali’s prophecy follows 
that of which I have been speaking; it is the one which our 
Church has chosen as a specimen of the whole book. I 
believe the selection has been rightly made, and not only on 
ac.count of its sublimity. “Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s 
controversy, and ye strong foundations of the earth: for 
the Lord hath a controversy with Ilis people, and He will 
plead with Israel.” This chapter contains all the great 
characteristics of Micah’s prophecy, and leads us to the in¬ 
nermost heart of it. A God whose voice is echoed by the 
hills and mountains, caring to reason with His people, ex¬ 
plaining to them His own ways and judgments, beseeching 
them to listen to Him!—think of such a Being presented 
to the mind of a man who is bowing down to a mere God of 
power, whom he fancies that by some means or other he i| to 
appease. And such a God, was the God of the priests and 
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prophets of Samaria and Jerusalem whose falsehoods Micah 
had been laying bare. An utterly dark and false notion of 
Him lay at the root of all their contrivances and impos¬ 
tures. Till they thought otherwise of Him, they must be 
self-deceivers and deceivers of their brethren. And yet 
there was nothing new in Micah’s view of the divine cha- 
radter; it was precisely the one which the law and history 
of Israel had been setting foitli. “ O my I)eople, what 
have I done unto thee, and wherein have I wearied thee ? 

' k 

testify against me. For I brought thee up out of the land of 
Eg 3 rpt, and redeemed thee out of the house of servants; 
and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.” Nay 
the false prophet, the very type of false prophets, liimscif 
had been brought in an hour of humiliation and revelation 
to confess that this was the Being with whom he had to do. 
“ O, my people, rciltember now what Balak king of Moab 
consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor answered him 
from Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righte¬ 
ousness of the Lord.” Tin's was the answer of the man 
whose eyes were opened, who saw the vision of the Al¬ 
mighty. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come before 
Him with burnt-offerings and calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ” God uses 
Balaam as a teacher of the prophets and priests and people 
of Israel. These words explain the cause of the judgments 
winch He is bringing upon them. There are wicked ba- 
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lances, there are hags of deceitful weights. “ The rich 
men are full of violence; the inhabitants of the cities have 
spoken lies, and their tongue is deceitful in their mouth. 
Therefore is He making them sick in smiting them, and 
making them desolate in th«ir sins.” A wonderful passage 
surely,—^proving,! think, that all substantial practical mora¬ 
lity must have its basis in a substantial theology;—how 
needful it is that we should confess a righteous God if we 
would be righteou8.-<)urselve8 ;—what a mockery it is to call 
upon men to be just and honest, if we do not present God 
to them as One who is seeking to make them what He is; 
—how utterly vain and vague all spiritual teaching is, merely 
tending to pamper spiritual pride and produce spiritual 
wickedness, if it does not connect the commonest outward 
acts with all inward and mysterious principles. 

The last passages in Micah describe a tremendous 
struggle in his own mind, when he looked round and saw 
the faithlessness, heartlessness, selfishness of the people 
among whom he was dwelling, of that people with whom 
God was holding this controversy. “ The best of them is 
as a briar; the most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge. 
The day of thy visitation cometh.” There is a dark moment 
in which he exclaims, “ Trust ye not in a fiiend. Put ye 
not confidence in “a guide; keep the doors of thy mouth 
from her that lielh in thy bosom.” But that hour passes 
away. “ I will look unto the Lord, 1 will wait for the God 
of my salvation. My God mil hear me.” His anger 
against others ends in a confession of his own evil. “ I 
will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against Him; untUi He plead my cause and execute judg¬ 
ment for me.” And then comes a vision of blessedness for 
his land as well as for himself. “ Who is a God like unto 

Z 
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Tliee, that pardoneth iniquity and passes hy the transgres¬ 
sion of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth not His 
anger for ever, because He delighteth in mercy. He will 
turn again, He will have compassion .upon us. He will 
Bubdiis our iniquities. Thou, wilt perform the truth to 
Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which Thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the days of old.” • 

There are two comments upon Micah, one in the Old, 
one in the New Testament, which throw, I think, great light 
upon this book and upon the nature of prophecy, and con¬ 
tain much instruction for ourselves. We are told in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah that the priests and the 
prophets spoke unto the princes and unto all the people of 
Jerusalem saying, ‘ This man Jeremiah is worthy to die, 
for he hath prophesied against this city as yc have heard 
with your cars.’ Jeremiah told them that he was in their 
hands, but if they put him to death they would bring inno¬ 
cent blood upon themselves and upon the city. “ Then 
rose up certain of the elders of the land, and spake to all 
the assembly of the people .saying, ‘‘ Micah the Morasthite 
prophesied in the days of Hezekiah king of Judah, and 
spake to all the people of Judah saying, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, Zion shall be ploughed like a field and Jeru¬ 
salem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high-places of a forest.’ Did Hezekiah king of 
Judah and all Judah put him at all to death ? Did he not 
fear the Lord and beseech the Lord, and the Lord repented 
of the evil which he had pronounced against them? Thus 
might we procure great evil against our souls.” Now it 
should be remembered that Micah’s pwphecy of the de- 
.struction of Jerusalem, was not fulfilled as he perhaps 
expected it fo be in his own day. There was therefore a 
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pretext for saying he was a false prophet like those whom 
he had denounced. But the wisest of the elders of the 
people of Judah felt that this was not the test of truth and 
falsehood. Micah had spoken right; he had declared that 
certain eflPects must follow from certain causes. IPThere 
there was pride, oppression, hypocrisy, tliere would he 
judgments, there would at last be utter destruction. Sen¬ 
nacherib besieged Jerusalem, Hezekiah humbled himself; 
the city and temple were preserved. But the words lived 
on,—established, not belied, by that apparent confutation of 
them. The cUnscience of the people in Jeremiah’s day 
recognized them as addressed to themselves; their literal 
accomplishment to that generation stamped them asi sure 
decrees for Jerusalem and for every other city of the earth 
in all generations to come. 

The passage in the New Testament is this. “When 
Herod had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the 
people together, he demanded of them where Christ should 
be bom. And they said unto him, “ In Bethlehem of Ju¬ 
daea. For thus it is written by the prophet; ‘And thou, 
Bethlehem in the land of Judah, art not the.least among 
the princes of Judah, for out of thee shall come a Governor 
that shall rule my people Israel.’,” There arc those who 
would discredit this passage of St. Matthew’s GoSpel, be¬ 
cause tliey say it was so likely that this prophecy should 
have been thought to be applicable after the event, so un¬ 
likely that it should have suggested itself to any as deter¬ 
mining such an event. I apprehend, irom all we know of 
the Jewish mind either before or since, that time, it was 
exceedingly likely that all passages of this kind would be. 
noted in connexion with the coming of the expected king, 
and lhat precisely the part of them, which would fix the 
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attention of the Eabbis, would be the topographical, or 
merely incidental, part. I do not see that it was any dis¬ 
paragement to their wisdom, that they recognized a divine 
order and contrivance even in such circumstances as these. 
Place|^somctimcs serve very remarkably to connect together 
different periods in the life of an individual man. A house 
or field which belonged to the associations of the child 
becomes quite unex])ectedly identified ■with the history of his 
later years. Old men long to lay their bones where they 
played as boys. Devout men welcome such* coincidences 
and recuiTcnccs as proofs that they arc imdcr a divine edu¬ 
cation. Why should the like be wanting in a national 
story ? Why should they not be noted in a.book which 
traces all the parts of it as the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose? We do not complain of the Jewish doctors 
because they had skill in detecting such Indications in their 
Scriptures, but because they could detect no others, klicah 
saw that honor had been put and would be put on Beth¬ 
lehem to humble the pride of Jenisalem The scribes, full 
of the pride of their city, bill of personal pride, could rea^l 
the name of the 'village; the moral of it was utterly lost 
upon them. And therefore when He who was bom at 
Bethlehem appeared before them as the man of Nazareth, 
Micali’s sentence, which miglit have enabled them to under¬ 
stand that part of Christ’s humiliation also, became a 
stiunbling block to them. ‘ Search and look,’ they said, 
*for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ The signs and 
tokens of the Divine Man were nothing; the place was every¬ 
thing. And the last words were utterly forgotten. They 
thought of One who was to come as their Euler and Prince. 
Tlifty did not think of One whose goings forth had been 
of old, from Everlf^sting. They wanted a stronger Herod, 
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a native Augustus: they did not want God manifest in the 
flesh. 

And, dear brethren, it will not avail us much to believe 
that a child has been bom at Bethlehem 1850 years ago, 
or even to believe that He will come again in the ^ory of 
His Father and of the holy Angels. Unless we confess 
Him as our RuIqt and Shepherd now, our thoughts of Hi.s 
past humiliation and of His future greatness will alike 
deeeive us. Our pride will not give way before the dim 
recollection of what He was, our hopes will not be kindled 
by tlie vague dream of what He may be. To know that 
He ts and that He is with us as He was with our for(:fathers, 
and as He has promised to be with our children’s ehildren, 
this is the strength and consolation that we need; this only 
can enable us to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. His going forth was of old from 
Everlasting; therefore may we bring Him our gold and 
frankincense and mynh, as those did who kneeled before 
the cradle in the manger; therefore may we hope to be like 
Him, wlu'n we shall sec Him as He is, in that Kingdom 
which shall have no end. 



SERMON XX. 


TIIK EVIL CITY SAVED AND DEBTKOYED. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 2nd Sunday aftek Easter.—April 25, 1852. 


, NAHUM, /.I. 

The burden of Nineveh. The booh of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite. 

There are two prophetical hooks in the Old Testament 
which have no direct reference to the chosen people, those 
of Jonah and of Nahum. Both of them are concerned with 
the fate of Nineveh. I alluded to Jonah when I was speak¬ 
ing of Jeroboam II., in whose reign he is said to have lived. 
But I merely alluded to him because I was then occupied 
with the history of the ten tribes, upon which the Book of 
Jonah throws no light, and because that book, though it 
records a passage in the life of an old prophet, does not pro¬ 
fess to have been written by him. »It may have been put 
together, as erainenti critics think it was, in a time much 
later than that of Jeroboam. I now propose to speak of 
these prophets. The city of which they both speak was the 
capital of the empire which has been brought so frequently 
before us by Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. Jonah and 
Nahum, though they contemplate this empire in different 
lieriods, both see it not triumphant but tottering. They 
present it therefore to us in a new point of view, and 
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they illustrate the office of the Jewish prophet the more strik¬ 
ingly for their apparent neglect of Jewish affairs. 

The book of Jonah, the son of Amittai, has .secinccl to 
some so curiously contrived to explain that office and the 
office of the Jewish people, that they have fancied it con¬ 
tains a parable instead of a history. Several circumstances 
have tended to strengthen them in this ojunion. I have 
admitted that it differs from the other books with which it 
is associated in that it a})pcars to be a narrative written by 
a third party, rather than a discoui'se pro(!e(>.ding from the 
person whose name it bears. Moreover there is one event 
related (very briefly) in that narrative, which has drawn 
away the minds of readers, especially trivial and supeificial 
readers, from the other parts of it. The passion tor mcr(^ 
wonderment- is in general so little gratifled by the sacred 
records,—so much less tlian by almost any books ancient or 
modem that one can read,—the divine element in thc.se 
books is so closely associated with common earthly life, its 
miracles arc such assertions of eternal laws, and such pro¬ 
tests against the in-egular acts of the magician and the en- 
chfinter, that those, who in their hearts prefer an oriental, 
classical, or middle-age legend to their plain statements of 
facts or profound revelations of principles, eagerly seize 
upon every Hiblical story which has obviously a rare and 
exceptional character. T’he enemies of the Scriptures of 
course readily gratify their propensity, allowing them to 
maintain, and vigorously supporting the opinion, that th(!.'<e 
are the standards by which we are to judge the book ; that 
throughout it is in contradiction to human experience, not 
the discovery of something which lies deeper than human 
experience. Accordingly the words, ‘‘ The Lord had pre¬ 
pared a great fish to swallow up Jonah : and Jonah was in 
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the belly of the fish three days and three nights,” have given 
occasion to a scries of refinements, speculations, explana¬ 
tions, arguments, respecting the nature and possibility of 
the incident, which it is wearisome and humiliating to read 
or to think of. One who considers how great and wonder¬ 
ful a tiling a preservation from the deep is, who believes 
that tlic Lord is the author of every such preservation, who 
feels at the same time tliat lie does not understand and is 
never likely to understand the method of this particular pre¬ 
servation, dwells on that which must at all events be the 
essence of the story, and leaves its accidents as he finds 
them. To the mere hunter for rarities and curiosities, the 
accident is every thing, the essence nothing. He pores Qver 
the whale, he forgets God. To the mere critic the appear¬ 
ance of such a prodigy is decisive as to* the character of the 
whole story. It must be merely composed, he concludes, 
for the sake of a moral; it either is not meant to describe 
what actually occurred, or the narrator was deceived by a. 
loose tradition of it which had come down from a distant age. 

Now assuredly if a holy man of some later time were led 
to meditate upon a story which had been preserved respect¬ 
ing some venerable seer and to put it forth for the benefit of 
his contemporaries, there is no doubt that the truth which he 
saw in it would be more important in his eyes than the 
man who was the subject of it or than any good or ill for- 
tmic which befel him. He would not have been a holy or 
inspired man if he had not cared more to understand the 
2 )rinciples of God’s government, and to make them known, 
than to hear or tell any new thing. But a fact may embody 
a divine meaning at least as well as a fiction. The self-will 
and transgression of an actual individual may be the most 
complete of all parables to illustrate the self-will and trans- 
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gressions of his class or his nation. A man should he an 
artist to write a biography as much as to write a romance ; 
he will not make the story of a life intelligible if he has not 
some knowledge beyond what he derives from the mere 
statistics of it. A divine artist we might expect would 
(‘.specially delight to shew us how a few years or days of a 
man’s experience may exhibit, as in a glass, not only the 
meaning of his own vocation but the vocation of his order 
and race, and so might gather into itself centuries and cycles 
of history. 

I can find no pretext for the notion that the book of 
Jonah does not describe actual events and actual processes 
in the heart of a real man. It does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to any of the books which arc compiled in after 
times to magnify the characters of heroes and saints, upon 
whom a vague traditional gloiy nvsts. Jonah, who is said to 
have foretold the success of Jeroboam 11., who must have been 
remembered with honor in all parts of the land, is here 
presented to us, not as a model but as a beacon ; not as cm- 
bodpng in himself all the transcendent rj^ualities of a seer or 
the higher graces, of a man; but as disobedient, selfish, 
hard hearted. A sophist using an old name to conceal a 
composition of his own, betrays the fraud by some chrono¬ 
logical inaccuracy and some violation of costume. The 
critics and condemnors of this narrative admit that they do 
not detect any of those signs here. Nineveh was beginning 
to be known in the Holy Land in the rejgn of Jeroboam 11.; 
it was the very reign in which Amos went into the North 
country and told how its seeming prosperity would be 
crushed by a new and strong invader. There was the vague 
grandeur then attaching to a great capital which might well 
terrify a humble Israelite. His flight to Joppa and the 
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finding a ship sailing to Tarshish are incidents qtdte as 
suitable to that age as to any subsequent one. It is very 
true that there arc no specific circumstances recorded con¬ 
cerning the nature of the calamity which was to come upon 
the city, sucli as we should certainly look for in a contem¬ 
porary record. “ Within forty days and Nineveh should 
be destroyed,” is all that we hear. Such an omission indi¬ 
cates that the writer of the narrative had an object which 
made him inditferent about details; for his purpose it did 
not signify whether the city was in danger of plague, 
famine, or invasion. It had perished perhaps already. 
Nineveh had become to him only a name. But the want 
of these accessories indicates also Ids simpHcity and guile¬ 
lessness. A man conscious of invention would have availed 
himself of some local traditions to make his talc plausible. 
And if we turn from the outside of the story to its inward 
characteristics we shall find, I believe, a moral coherency 
and truth in it which will make us inclined to think that its 
figurative worth cannot be separated from its worth as a 
document concerning one of our own flesh and blood. 
Jonah is in fact more completely the combination of the 
individual with the propliet, than one finds any where else. 
W(5 sliall see the two characters blended and struggling 
together in Jeremiah ; much of the deep pathos of his book 
consists in their conflict; but in Jonah the poor insigruficant 
creature of the earth stands out in the same strong contrast 
to the man transfigured by a divine calling and impulse, 
which we have traced through all the earlier books. A 
voice, strong and clear, tells him that he is to go to Nineveh 
and denounce itft wickedness. He has no doubt whence 
that voice, proceeds. Biit the mission is a strange and ter¬ 
rible one. He runs from it; he is in a storm; that storm 
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he is sure is pursuing Mm^ testifying against hm. lie 
tells his lieathen comrades so. They are not guilty of pro¬ 
ducing the storm, but he is; if they would be saved, he 
must be cast out. They are unwilling- to execute the sen¬ 
tence which he has pronounced upon himself; they toil 
hard in rowing, but in vain; they must obey the prophet. 
In the jaws of desolation and death, he cries to God, con¬ 
fesses his sin, submits to his pimishment. He is delivered 
and goes forth once more on his errand. The king and 
people listen to him, humble themselves in dust and ashes, 
shew all the signs of a true conversion. The city is spared. 
The prophet complains that he has been mocked; that that 
has not come to pass which he said would come to pass. 
He goes forth in his anger to the east side of the city, 
makes him a booth and sits under the shadow of it that 
he may see what will become of the city. “ And the 
Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come up 
over Jonaji, that it might be a shadow over his head, to de¬ 
liver him from his grief. So Jonah was exceeding glad of 
the gourd. But God prepared a worm when the morning 
arose the next day, and it smote the gourd that it withered. 
And it came to pass, when the sun did arise, that God pre¬ 
pared a vehement east wind; and the sun beat upon the 
head of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die, 
and said, ‘ it is better for me to die than to live.’ And God 
said to Jonah, ‘ Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd ?’ 
And he said, ‘ I do well to be angry, even unto death.’ 
Their said the Lord, ‘ Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow; 
which came up in a night, and perished in a night. And 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscorc thousand persons that cannot discern 
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between their right hand and their left hand; and also 
much cattle?’” 

The writer of this book must have been a very courage¬ 
ous as well as a very profound man to have imagined a story 
of this kind. For it strikes at every prejudice which was 
most close to the heart of his countrymen. It lays bare 
their national disease. It attacks these prejudices and ex- 
liibits this disease, not in a formal didactic manner, but by 
discovering a train of thought the mo.st natural and likely 
to have arisen in the mind of a Jew or a man ; yet the one 
which the countiymen of a prophet and we ourselves should 
be most slow in attributing to him. We are taught that a 
prophet of the ten tribes, an almost immediate successor of 
Elisha, was sent as a witness into a heathen land, a land 
beyond the circle—so he must have believed—of the coven¬ 
ant and the promises. We are told, nevertheless, that it 
was a comjdetcly overpowering divine conviction which was 
driving him there. He felt it was his duty not to speak 
to the king in Samaria, or the priests in Bethel, but to tell 
men whom he only knew of as idolatej^, that the God of 
his fathers Avas their God, and would punish them for their 
iniquities. We may remember how Abraham felt and acted 
when he came iunong a people in whom he said the fear of' 
God did not dwell. It Avas still more likely that Jonah 
should tremble at the thoughts of what might befal him in 
a city Avhich he was openly to defy; that he should be quite 
unable to understand how God’s words could reach such a 
people, what they had to do with Him. It must have been a 
strange discovery to him that the mariners in his ship had 
that in them Avhieh recognised the Being of whom he spoke, 
and that they showed a kindliness and a sense of righteousness 
Avhich he could not give himself credit for. It must have 
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been stranger still to feel, that the God whose servant he 
was, the God who had chosen his nation, was charging him 
with a sin which He did not charge upon them; that he 
stood really and consciously guilty of that of which they 
were not guilty. In whatever prison-house Jonah’s body 
was shut up, this was a prison-house for his spirit, close, 
narrow, stifling beyond all imagination, one from which it 
seemed as if tliere could be no escape. A favored man no 
longer, his preeminence above others seemed to be that he 
was the bearer of a heavier burden, that he was crushed 
under a more terrible curse. And yet out of this deep pit 
he could be heard. There was a deliverer even there; God 
had known him, and had not forgotten him even while He had 
been teaching him to regard liimsclf as worse tlian tliose 
whom he had supposed were entirely excluded from tlie 
Divine compassion. He is yet a servant and prophet ol‘ 
the Most High, he may yet perform His work. He is a 
new man; he who was lately shut up in death, can speak 
of God’s truth and righteousness. That is wliat he seems 
apjwinted to speak of. Thougli he has experienced mucli 
mercy, he is not told to proclaim mercy. Tic is to cry 
aloud in all the streets of tlic great Nineveh, that sin has 
b('cn committed and that sin must bring death. He has 
been used to 'utter shch soimds in Samaria and they haves 
fallen utterly dead. No one has thought them worth listen¬ 
ing to. Unspeakable marvel! Here instead of being dead 
words, they seem able to waken the dead. They are con¬ 
fessed to come from One who has a right to speak them, 
from One of whom Jonah perhaps thought the king and 
people of Nineveh were utterly ignorant. 

The message has done its work. God has triumphed. 
But Jonah has not triumphed. He is utterly confounded and 
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sick at heart; lie has deceived others and deceived himself. 
He had expected to see men, women, children, cattle, all 
perishing; hut they all lived. He had expected—had he 
hoped it ? Yes, that truth is brought home to him ; he had 
wished that it should be so. But that blessed gourd which 
had "shadowed him from the heat; had he wished that tn 
perish? was he content that it should? No, when that 
withered he was angry unto death; he did well to be angry. 
Jonah cared for the gourd; he was taught that God cared 
for the men and women and children and cattle of Nineveh. 
He was taught that the mind of Him who sent the message 
to the city, and the mind of him who bore it, were not at 
one but at war. ' And this was the blessing of the servant, 
his highest blessing, that his mind should not be at war 
with his Master’s but at one with it. 

So then it was the result of all this discipline that the 
Jewish pro])het knew he was to be the herald of God’s 
mercy as well as of God’s righteousness to all the nations, 
nay, that he could not be the herald of the one miless he 
were also of the other. God’s righteousness is shewn in 
making men righteous. If they will submit to be made so, 
then His end is accomplished ; if they will resist, then Ilis 
vengeance will go forth, not beoause Ho has forgotten mercy, 
but because that which is unmerciful and hard-hearted shall 
not possess the earth which He claims for His doruinion. 

This truth connects the vision of Nahum with that of 
Jonah. It had been proved that an Assyrian monarch and 
people were under the government of the same righteous 
and gracious Lord who had chosen Israel for His inheri¬ 
tance. It was proved that there was an ear in an Assyrian 
mf^parch and people which could be opened to hear God’s 
wbrd, a heart which could acknowledge His presence and 
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His autliority. The evidence had been clear and triumphant 
that there was nothing in the circumstances of that people 
or any people which made it impossible that they should 
understand God’s word and should yield to it. But they 
chose another course. Lucifer the son of tlie morning be- 
esi^e the pattern of Assyrian kings. To exalt themselves 
.above law, to make the earth a wilderness, had been tlie 
ambition of the whole empire. And therefore Jonah’s words 
were as true and as much alive as when he first pronounced 
them. If the city had perished when he desired it to perish, 
the truth of God would have been immeasurably less asserted 
than it was by the reformation which delayed, and the evD 
doings which brought down, the jmnishment. 

There has been much doubt about the time in which 
Nahum lived. lie is described simply as the Llkoshitc. 
Jerome speaks of a village bearing a name like this in 
Galilee, and even says that a few relics of it were pointed 
out to him by a dweller in the district. Such a testimony 
is of course much more valuable than that of any Clnu-ch- 
father unacquainted with Palestine; if it were received, we 
should have no reason for not accepting Jerome’s other 
suggestion, that Nahum wrote in the days of Hezekiah to 
console the tribes which had just been taken captive by the 
prospect of the destruction of their oppressor at some dis¬ 
tant day. But there is that in the character of the pro¬ 
phecy which has forced modem students to think of a 
ditferent place as well as time from those which Jerome 
imagined. The exceeding vividness of all the descriptions 
seems to indicate that Nahum was placed in the heart of 
the country which he was threatening. The divine illumina¬ 
tion of the Prophets had a higher object than to make them 
acquainted with natural scenery or with the outward condi- 
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tion of a land. These, as we have observed in the cases of 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, were brought directly before their 
eyes and ears. They lieard the sound of tlic earthquake ; 
the army of locusts was devouring the land in which they 
were dwelling; the Assyrian was come to Aiath, he had 
passed to Migron, at Michmash he had laid up his carnages, 
when Isaiah called his comitrymen to turn to the God of. 
their fathers. Those who think that the prophets lose any 
of their divinity when we thus connect them with present 
and passing events, have, I fear, borrowed their notions 
of what is divine from heathen oracles, from the soothsayers 
and diviners whom the juophets denmmee, and whom they 
existed to put down. The meaning of the most distant future 
emerges out of their discourses, not when we divorce them 
from local and immediate oceuiTcnces, but when we see how 
they brought ctenial truths to bear upon them. For this 
reason it is strictly according to analogy, 1 think, to sup¬ 
pose that Nahum did not live before the cajrtivity of the ten 
tribes or just at the commencement of it, but that he was 
one of that captivity. A village named Alcosh not far from 
Mosul has been pointed out as the probable ^jlace of his 
birth or residence; it is a reasonable supposition that he 
lived just when Cyaxares and the Medes were tlireatening 
Nineveh, which according to all authorities they utterly de¬ 
stroyed. The date of that event has been settled apparently 
on good evidence as falling between the years 610 and 600 
before Christ. If this view of the prophecy be the true one, 
it gives us some hints respecting the tribes in their Assyrian 
banishment which we cannot obtain elsewhere. The Apocry¬ 
phal book of Tobit throws a valuable light upon their per¬ 
sonal and domestic life, and shews how the good men among 
them cherished the old faith and the old sympathies. But the 
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deeper learning whieli they derived from the events that 
hefel the great world about them—the way in which those 
events confirmed the past history of their comitiy,and assured 
them that the tnitlis which it had revealed would stand the 
test of all possible circumstances, were not affected by their 
own overthrow, would make themselves good in all agCs 
to come—this must be understood from some more in¬ 
structed and less superstitious Israelite than Tobit. 

Great revolutions were then shaking Asia. The Median 
power had for some time been the mightic.st; the irni])- 
tion of Scythian hordes for a wdiilc checked its advances; 
whe.n they melted away or emigrated towards the wcsl, 
the destined hour for the fall of the old As.syrian tyraimy 
was come. The period that followed brings to light the 
Babylonian empire, of which Nebuchadnezzar was the re¬ 
storer, and in which the old Chaldaian faith and Avisdoni 
were to rea})pear in new strength probably combined with 
some new elements. 

What had a lonely captive to do with such convulsions 
as these; how could he interpret them V d’hey threw him 
back upon Him who is and Avas and is to come. 'The ri.se, 
and oveltlirow of dynasties repeated the two great seemingly 
ojjposed lessons which his own suffering had been teaching 
him. 

“ God is jc<alous, and the Lord revengeth ; the Lord rc- 
vengeth, and is furious; the Lord will take vengeance on 
his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath for his enemies. 
The Lord is slow to anger, and grtsat in power, and will not 
at all ac(put the wicked: the Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the <lust of 
his feet.”—c. i. vv. 2 & .3. 

Oh, comfort beyond and beneath all words that he can 

2 A 
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speak, all thoughts that he can think ! There is an order 
in the midst of this anarchy; there is a Person uphf)lding 
this order! lie is not unconcerned about that which is 
going on in Ilis earth. Modes, Babylonians, Scythians, 
captive Jews,—not one is forgotten. He—the least of all, 
tlie lowest of all,—ho can say. This God is our God, I 
know what His pur^joses arc, I know the will that is guid¬ 
ing us through the storuns and hurricanes by which thrones 
and kingdoms will be- swept away. The seeming eontrasts 
in the laws of the uni verse, Avhich staggered others, found a 
reconciliation in the heart of this outcast. 

“Who can stand before His indignation? and who can 
abide in the fierceness of His anger V His fury is ])oirred out 
like fire, and the rocks arc thrown down by Him. The 
Lord is good, a strong hold in the day of trouble; and He 
knoweth them that trust in Him.”—v. 6. 

'I’he. oppressor is falling;— 

“ And the- Jjord hath give-n a commandment concerning 
thee, that no more of thy name be sown : out of the house 
of thy gods Avill 1 cut off the graven image and the molten 
image : T will make thy gi-avc; for thou art vile.”—v. 14. 

But then, again:— 

“ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace! O Judah, keep thy 
solemn feasts, perform thy vow's: for the wicked shall no 
more pass through thee; he is utterly cut off.”—v. 15. 

So s]jeaks with deep, pathetic energy, one who can no 
longer keep the solemn feasts except in secret, who sees no¬ 
thing but molten images all around him. He implores his 
countrymen to consider what those things mean which have 
become to them mere names and forms of something departed 
and dead. They are witnesses of a living and true and 
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gracious God. Tliey .arc good tidings for the whole earth, 
that the Lord is not an Evil Spirit, but one who has made 
man to be Ilis servant .and Ilis child, who will destroy Ihc 
bloody city that is full of lies and robbery let it be where 
it may, let it have wh.at greatness it may. 

“ Woe to the bloody city ! it is all full of lies and rol)- 
bery ; the ])rey departeth not; the noise of a whij), and the 
noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the pnansing 
horses, and of the jumping chariots. The horseman lifteth 
up both the bright sword .and the glittei’iug spear: and there 
is a multitude of .slain, and a gi-eat numlicr of carcases; and 
there is none end of their corpses; they stumble upon their 
corpses; because of the multitude of the whoredoms of the 
well-favoured harlot, the mistress of witclicrafts, that sellcth 
nations through her whoredoms, and families through h(;r 
witchcrafts. Behold, 1 am against thee, saith the Lord of 
liosts; and I will discover thy skirts upon thy face, and 1 
will shew the nations thy nakedness, .‘ind the. kingdoms thy 
.shame. And will cast abominable iiltli upon thee, and make 
thee vile, and will set thee as a gazingstock. And it shall 
come to pass, that all they that look upon thee shall ilec*. 
from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste: who will bemoan 
her? wlu^ice shall 1 seek comforters for tluie ?”—c. iii. vv. 1 -7. 

All thy strong holds shall be like fig-trees with the 
first-ripe figs: if they be shaken, they shall even fall into 
the mouth of the eater. Behold, thy ])eople in the midst of 
thee are women-; the gates of thy land shall be set wid(‘, 
open unto thine enemies: the fire .shall devour thy b.ars. 
Draw thee waters for the siege, fortify thy .strong holds : go 
into clay, and tread the morter, make strong the brick-kiln. 
There shall the fire devour thee, the sword shall cut thee 
off; it shall eat thee up like the canker-worm : m<ake thyself 

2 A 2 
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many as the cankcrworm, make thyself many as the locusts. 
Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven: the canker-worm spoileth, and fleeth away. Thy 
crowned are as the locusts, and thy captains as the great 
grasshoppers, which camp in the hedges in the cold day ; 
but when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is 
not known where they are. Thy shepherds slumber, () 
king of Assyria; thy nobles shall dwell in the dust: tliy 
people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth 
them. There is no healing of thy bruise; thy wound is 
grievous: all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands 
over thee : for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed 
continually?”—^vv. 12-19. 

The books of Jonah and Nahum then taken together, 
enable us to contemplate a great historical cycle. The one 
stands at the beginning, the other at the end of, a period. 
The Assyrian empire comes before us in its first and in its 
last relations to the chosen people, or rather to that which 
is higher than the chosen pcojjle,—the witness which they 
were to bear for the God of the whole earth. If the 
compiler of the book of Jonah in the form in which 
we have it, lived subsequently to Nahum, he was called 
to supply a chasm in the life of his people, by» shewing 
the work which from the very first they had to do for the 
surrounding nations, by explaining how a failure in that 
work was a sentenee of death upon themselves. Nahum not 
only carries on the testimony of Jonah respecting the cer¬ 
tain doom of an evil city; he also shews us how the called 
race in its deepest humiliation, as much as in its greatest 
prosperity, was still the preacher to the human race, how 
its existence as well as its words interpreted the mystery of 
the universe and made the rise and fall of empires, with all 
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the dark crimes that led to both, give out pledges of con¬ 
solation ai||. hope. 

And thus we arc enabled to understand better the New 
Testament use of tlicsc Old Testament teachers. To Nahum 
I am not aware that there is any direct allusion in the 
Oospcls. Jonas the pro])het is referred to in a memorable 
discourse of our Lord’s recorded both by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. There is a passage in tlie twelfth chapter of 
St. Matthew, to whic^ there is no parallel in St. Imke, and 
wliich a])])arcntly brtjaks the connexion between the thirty- 
ninth and forty-first vcnscs of the chapter in which it ocefirs. 
It is the one which says that as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. I 
dare not venture to use this passage for the establishment 
of any doctrine, because I have heard no satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of it. 

The solemn week, through which we,have lately past, 
has taught us that the period between our Lord’s death and 
resurrection was not three days and three nights. We 
cannot give up the direct assertions of all the Evangelists, 
the sacred convictions of eighteen centuries, that we may 
force the greatest facts in the history of the world into 
accordance with this sentence. It would be a far less 
serious alternative to admit that it may have crept into the 
text from the gloss of some commentator, just as the most 
intelbgcnt Divines have yielded to the belief that a text 
affirming an infinitely more important doctrine crept into 
the fifth chapter of the first Epistle of St. John; an admis¬ 
sion which, so far from weakening their faith in that 
doctrine, has helped them to see it unfolding itself through 
the whole of Scripture and under-lying the history of the 
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Church and of Mankind, when they were apt to look for the 
main jiroof of it in a single text. I do not say tl||t we have 
any autliority for so bold a course as this. I merely urge it 
as a duty that we should be silent when we are ignorant. 
If we have real reverence for Scripture, and a firm belief in 
that which it declares, we shall never strain a single one of 
its words or phrases, or strain a‘single fact to make it fit 
tlicm. Abstinence from such dishonesty will assuredly bring 
its reward in clearer apprehensions *of the whole record 
hereafter. 

6ut the words, “ An evil and adulterous generation 
sceketh after a sign, and there shall no sign bo given to it 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas,” illustrated by the words 
of St. Luke, “ As Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so 
shall the Son of Man be to this generation, as well as ” by 
the further words, “The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation and shall condemn it, for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas, and behold a greater than 
Jonas is here,” contain a meaning which is not affected by 
the omission of this clause. The Jews asked our Lord for a 
visible sign in t]ie heavens to confirm his authority. He 
answered them that Jonah himself and the message which 
he brought were sufficient signs to the heathens of Nineveh. 
Their consciences confcs.sed that God was speaking to them; 
they felt that a King whom they could not see was near 
them claiming their homage; they turned to Him. The 
Jews, the people of God, chosen out of all the countries to 
acknowledge that unseen presence and proclaim it,—they 
had become such idolaters, so blind and deaf in heart that 
they could believe only some outward visible image; 
the cry to turn to their king was utterly lost upon them. 
He himself was among them, the Word by whom all their 
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prophets had spoken, the King who was sitting on the 
holy hill of Zion. Why were they not able to hear Him? 
Was it not because He was the Son of Man? because lie 
came with a message to Man, and they, shut up in their 
■pride and exclusiveness, did not like to take up their position 
among men, did not care i?r a voice which was addressed 
to men ? The people of Nineveh therefore repented at the 
preaching of Jonah; the jjcople of Jerusalem did not 
repent at the preaching of Jesus. The Jew, because he 
•was inhuman, was necessarily ungodly. He would not ac¬ 
knowledge the Son of Man^; practically he could not beBeve 
in Jehovah. And so the city, that holy city, would become 
the bloody city; in it would be fuHilled the law which had 
been fulfilled in the Assyrian Capital. Awful and everlast¬ 
ing witness of the divine order; which asserted itself with¬ 
out resect of persons then, which will assert itself without 
respect of persons always! The Christian Church, the 
Church of the human race has been almost as slow to 
maintain its true privilege of preaching the glad tidings of 
Love and 1’ruth to the human race as the Jewish nation its 
forenmner was. Christian prophets have shmnk from their 
commission, fled from the face of the Lord, been angry that 
God was more gi’acious than they were, mourned over their 
perishing gourds, have distrusted Him who cares for the 
men and the women and the cattle in every country'Tmder 
heaven. But the Chm'ch must publish God’s righteousness 
and God’s grace to men, let its members be ever so unwil¬ 
ling. If the tongues of prophets are silent, if divine feasts 
and worship cease, then by its own captivity it will be 
taught itself, it will teach mankind, who is its King, its 
Judge, its Saviour. 
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IIABAKKUK, II. 4. 

Hehohl Im soul which, is lifted up is not upright in him; hut 
the just shall live by his faith. 

Txikre is a tradition that Isaiah survived Ilezckiah and 
suffered death in the days of Manasseh. Even the manner 
of his death has been determined; it has been said that the 
wi'iter of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers to him when he 
speaks of some having been sawn asunder. A vague rumour 
of this kind cannot be of the least help in determining the 
application of a prophecy, and there arc no words in the 
book of Isaiah which warrant us in extending any part of it 
beyond the time denoted by the opening verse. The "belief 
that he became a martyr arose from the improbability that 
any righteous man cotJd be suffered to live in the days of 
Manasseh. 

These days are described to us as darker than any which 
had preceded them in the kingdom of Judah. “ The king 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, after the 
abominations of the heathen whom the Lord east out before 
the children of Israel. For he built up again the high- 
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places which Hezekiah his father had destroyed, and he 
reared up altars for Baal, and made a grove as did Ahah 
king of Israel, and worsliipped all the host of heaven and 
served themm And he built altars for all the host of heaven 
in the two courts of the house of the Lord. And he made 
Ills son pass through the fire, and observed times and used 
enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits and wizards 

.Moreover Manassflh shed innocent blood 

very much till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
another.”—2 Kings, c. xxi-w. 2-16. 

This state of things mu^ have lasted a long time. lie 
was but twelve years old when he began to reign, so that 
tlie violent change may not have begun at once, though it 
is quite possible that some of the counsellors, who had 
brought vain oblations and been very active on the new 
moons and Sabbaths during the reign of the father, may 
have cultivated all the superstitious and idolatrous tenden¬ 
cies that were ripening in the mind of the son, and may 
have encouraged him to set up groves and high-places even 
during his minority. However as he reigned fifty and five 
years, tliis supposition is hardly necessary to account for 
the extent and completeness of the reaction. Nor will any 
attentive reader of Isaiah and Micah feel astonished by it. 
They, especially the last, enable us to see the seeds of all 
corruption in a period of health. The lying prophet, the 
drunken priest, may have been hidden, even may have 
been externally reformed, in the later golden years of Heze¬ 
kiah ; but the soil, out of which they had grown and wliicli 
had cherished them, was sure to produce the like weeds 
afterwards whenever the diligent culture was withdrawn 
from it, even if their growtli was not fostered and quickened 
by the hands which should have extirpated them. 
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Wc do not hear of any special prophet at this time. 
Probably there was no one then whose visions wore com¬ 
mitted to writing, no one perhaps whose visions extended 
beyond tlic immediate evil and its coming^jpunishmeut. 
Mere simple denunciations such as we heard of among the 
early seers of Israel, may have supplied the place of the 
winding discourse and tlic song that rose from the depths of 
earth to the heights of Heaven. This wc should infer from 
the words in the Book of Kings; “ The Lord spake by His 
servants the prophets saying,l^ecause Manassch king of 
J udah hath done these abominations, and hath done wickedly 
above all that the Amorites did which were before him, 
and hath made Judah also to sin with his idols: therefore 
thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Behold I am bringing 
such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah, that whosoever 
heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. And 1 will stretch 
over Jerusalem the line of Samaria and the plummet of the 
house of Ahab, and I will wipe .lerusalcm as a man wijietli 
a disli, wiping it and tm-ning it upside down. And 1 will 
forsake the remnant of mine inheritance and deliver them 
into the hand of their enemies, and they shall become a 
prey and spoil to all their enemies, because they have done 
that which was evil in my sight and have provoked me to 
anger, since the day their fathers came out of Eg 3 rpt even 
unto this day.”—2 Kings, c. xxi. vv. 10-15. 

The immediate accomplishment of this prediction is thus 
recorded in the 2nd Book of Chronicles, c. xxxiii.: “ Where¬ 
fore the Lord brought upon them the captains of the host of the 
king of Assyria, which took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters and carried him to Babylon.” Ba¬ 
bylon which liad revolted from the Assyrian empire had 
again Irecome a portion of it. That empire was exhibiting 
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in its latter days all its ancient character. But its former 
capital was beginning to be threatened by the Medcs. Ba¬ 
bylon, the old glory of the Chaldees, soon to become the 
centre of a i>ew Chaldaean empire, having recovered from 
the effects of its siege, was probably the centre of Asiatic 
religion and civilization. Manasseh would find himself 
surrounded there by the gods of whom he had set up images 
in Jerusalem; he would see that in its perfeetion which he 
had tried to imitate on a poor and insignificant scale. 
And he would be under tlm rod with which he had wished 
to scourge his subjects, uhis was the kind of lesson 
which all the })rophcts had prepared their kings for. They 
liad dallied with idolatry; there was something in it es¬ 
pecially attractive, it seemed so much more passionate, de¬ 
vout, sympathetic than that worship which the law of their 
fathers had prescribed. Their taste would be gratified. 
They should experience this worship in the length and 
depth and breadth of it. They had dallied with tyranny; 
what old decrees and statutes had power to bind them, thc 
mlers of the landV what obligations had they to their serfs 
and bondsmen V No remedy can be effectual for such 
thoughts, but that which is said to have been tried upon the 
Hicilian masters in the days of Timoleon, the becoming 
serfs and bondsmen thcraselvtis. In this case we arc told it 
was effectual. Manasseh humbled himself, turned to the 
Lord God of Israel, was brought back to Jerusalem another 
man. Probably he was able to effect a very partial cure of 
the evils which he had caused and of the confusion from 
which the land must have been suffering during his capti¬ 
vity. The short reign of his son is represented as not less 
corrupt than the greater part of his own had been ; it was 
ended by conspiracy and assassination. Josiah, a boy of 
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eight years old, was left. There may have been a promise 
of good in himself from his childhood; but the first years of 
his reign must liave exhibited all the crimes and miseries 
which had been ripening for more than half a century. 

To this period the prophet Zephaniah belongs. In the 
o])ening of his book, we are told that the word of the Lord 
(^amc to him in the days of Josiah the son of Amon. We 
have a riglit to suppose tlrat they were his earliest days, 
for this book does not allude to any symptoms of refoma- 
tion. Tlic sentences witli which it commences are all 
indicative of coming woes and present idolatry. “ I will 
utterly consume all things from off the land, saith the Lord. 
T will consume man and l)east; I will TOnsume the fowls of 
the heaven, and the fishes of the sea, and the stumbling- 
blocks with the wicked. And I will cut otf man from off 
the land, saith the Lord. 1 will also stretch out my hand 
on Judah and u])on all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and I 
will cut off the remnant of Baal from this })lacc and the 
name of the Chemarims with the priests. And them that 
worship the hosts of heaven upon the house-to])S, and them 
that worship and swear by the Lord and that swear by 
Malcham, and them that arc turned back from the Lord, 
and them that have not sought the Lord nor have enquired 
for him.” All these different classes of evil-doers—the pro¬ 
phets, priests, and devotees of the old Phoenician worship; 
those of the new Saba^an or Babylonian worship; those 
who had nominally adhered to the worship of Jehovah but 
secretly swore by some other name; those that without any 
forms of false religion had become utterly indifferent, 
heartless, unbelieving, are warned that a day of the Lord is 
at hand, a great sacrifice to which lie had bidden His guests. 

There is a vagueness in the prophet’s description of the 
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approaching Calamity. But he is vague no longer when 
he speaks of the evils which the day of tlic Lord is to bring 
to light and punish. He is as distinct as any of his prede¬ 
cessors in declaring that it would disturb them “ who are 
settled on their lees,” who say, ‘ The Lord vidll not do good 
or do evil.’ He says that “ the princes’ and the kings’ 
children and those who were clothed with strange apparel,” 
that is to say all the proud and luxurious courtiers,—“ those 
that leap on the threshold, and fill their master’s houses 
with violence and deceit,” that is to say, the tools of in¬ 
justice, legal or military, who violated the sanctity of the 
humble man’s dwelling to obtain treasures for their em¬ 
ployers ;—tliose who dreamed that their silver and their gold 
would be able to deliver them in the day of the Lord’s wrath; 
—all would be guests at this sacrifice; their goods would 
become a booty and their homes a desolation. Instead of 
the ordinary cry of the seller, there would be a cry fi-om one 
gate and a howling from another, that the enemy was 
approaching. They would walk like bewildered blind men, 
“ their blood would be poured out as dust, and their flesh as 
the dung.” 

ffhese heaviest threatenings apply to Judah and Je¬ 
rusalem. But such a day as this would affect them just 
because it would affect all the nations. In this sense 
Zephaniah, like every other prophet, is a leveller. The 
people of God has to take its lot among the other people. 
Its sin brings the same punishment as theirs. The only 
difference is, that its sins are represented as more cardinal, 
more radical than those of all others; there is in them more 
of conscious disobedience; they spring from a more direct 
resistance to a Will which has revealed itself, has made its 
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righteousness and mercy visihie in acts. Zephaniah pro¬ 
ceeds to speak of this judgment as one that would make 
“ Gaza forsaken, and Ashkelon a desolation, which would 
drive out Ashdod at the noon day and root up Ekron, which 
Would bring woe upon the inhabitants of the sea-coast and 
destroy the land of the Philistines, which would cause 
Moab to be as Sodom, and the children of Ammon as Go- 
morrha, which would slay the Ethiopians with the sword 
finally “ which would destroy Assyria and make Nineveh a 
desolation.”—c. ii. w. 4-13. 

And yet here the same paradox encounters us which we 
have met with elsewhere. A vision of blessedness to the 
chosen race, to tlic Jews already in captivity as well as to 
those who might hereafter go into it, seems to come out of 
this expected nun. The deserted sea-coast ‘ shall be for the 
remnatit of the houses of Judah‘ in the houses of Ashkelon 
shall they lie down in the evening ’: ‘ the residue of my 
people shall possess the land from which Ammonites and 
Moabites have been cast out.’ Were such promises to 
comfort those that were dwelling in the security that they 
were the blessed of the Lord, and that all others were cursed 
and hated by Him ? No, they were to comfort “ the nq^ek 
of the earth, those who were seeking righteousness and 
seeking meekness.” Those who desired to sec righteousness 
and meekness triumphant over wrong and violence, were to 
learn that this was the end of aU these punishments, that 
they were to bring down the haughtiness of the Jews as 
much as Gentiles, to crush them in themselves that they 
might become faithful witnesses of God. If a remnant of 
their own tribes would take possession of villages and coasts 
from which the races about them had been cast out, it would 
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not be till they had shared their misery and been taught to 
know that their God was not one of those carnal separate 
gods whom men set up, but was the God who ordered the 
times before appointed and the bounds of man’s habitation 
that in every plaee they might be led to seek him. No sorrow 
could be too tremendous which fixed the truth in the mind of 
Israelites that they were to be a bond of peace to all lands, 
not at once the imitators and the pattern of ther hatreds. 

Therefore when Zephaniah has foretold the cutting off of 
the nations, the desolation of their towers, the emptying of 
their cities, he says to Israel, “ I will take away out of the 
midst of thee them that rejoice in thy pride, and thou slialt 
no more be haughty because of mine holy mountain. I will 
also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor jicoplc, 
and they shall tmst in the Name of the Lord. The remnant 
of Israel shall not do iniquity nor speak lies, neither shall a 
deceitful tongue be found in their mouth.”—c. iii. vv. 11—13. 

He had already uttered another promise which Israelites 
might well claim, but which they could not limit to them¬ 
selves. “ For then will 1 turn to the people a pure language, 
that they may all call upon the Name of the Lord, to seiwc 
‘Iliiji with one consent.”—(v. 9.) Such an expectation of a 
universal kingdom the prophet knew must be the most conso¬ 
latory of all to those who were sorrowful in the solemn assem¬ 
bly, to whom the reproach of Israel was a burden. They 
would feel that aiblcssing to all nations was the highest bless¬ 
ing which they could desire themselves, that when it was 
fulflllcd, they should know that “ the King of Israel, even 
the Lord, was in the midst of them, and tliat He had turned 
back their captivity from before their eyes.” 

It is not a new, and certainly it is a very reasonable sup- 
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position, that those earnest exhortations of Zephaniah, may 
have been at least one influence in bringing about the great 
reformation which commenced in the eighteenth year of 
King .Josiah’s reign. His name however docs not occur in 
the passage of the Book of Kings which describes that re- 
fonnation. The book of the law of the Lord it seems had 
become a strange and unknown book even to Shaphan the 
scribe and to Hilkiah the priest. When l^lkiah read it 
before the king, we are told that “ he rent his clothes and 
said, tEnejuire of the Lord for me and for the people and 
for all Judkli concerning the words of this book that is 
found. For great is the wrath of the Lord that is k in dled 
against us because our fathers have Tiot hearkened to the 
words of this book, to do all that is written concerning us.’ ” 
The person they consult is not Zephaniah, (who may per¬ 
haps have gone to his rest), but TTuldali the prophetess. 
She declares that the words of the book of the law would 
be fulfilled against Judah and .Jerusalem; but that the king 
whoso heart w<as tender and who had humbled himself, 
should not see all the evil which should be brought on that 
place.—2 Kings, c. xxii. 

The reformation was searching and vigorous in proportion 
to the humiliation and shame which had preceded it. It 
was grounded upon an acknowledgment of the covenant 
which the living God had made with the people. All the 
vessels that had been made for Baal and fbr the grove, and 
the chariots of the sun, were burnt with fire; the idolatrous 
priests were put down, the high-places were defiled,* the 
altars which Ahaz and Manasseh had set up were broken 
in pieces and their dust cast into the brook Kidron; every 
relic of the Solomon idolatry was extinguished. The images 
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in Samaria and Bethel were treated like those in Jerusalem. 
The moral abominations which had accompanied these 
idolatries, and the different forms of devil worship which 
had prevailed in all parts of the land, were rooted out so far 
as it was possible for a king to root them out. Finally the 
king commanded all the people, saying, “ Keep the palsover 
unto the Lord your God, as it is written in the book of the 
covenant.” This great pledge of the national unity seems 
to have been hailed by the people in the distant parts of 
the laud more than it was in Hezekiah’s days, when the 
Samaritans could still cling to their separate king and 
their private altars. For the historian says, “ Surely there 
was not hold'en such a passover from the days of the judges 
that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, 
nor of the kings of Judah.” 

As Huldah the prophetess declared, the tcndble judg¬ 
ment, which Zephaniah saw overhanging the land, did not 
come upon it in the days of Josiah. But a calamity was at 
hand, and the king himself was the author of it. It was 
the precursor of all those which his repentance had delayed. 
Like the best of his predecessors, the young king could not 
resist the vanity of speculating upon the relations of the 
great powers to each other, and of plunging into foreign 
wars. While Asia was iu tumult, it was not unnatural that 
Egypt should seem to him his most formidable enemy. He 
fancied he could resist it. He went out against Pharaoh 
Nechoh, and his servants carried him in a chariot dead from 
Megiddo, and*brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him in 
his own sepulchre. 

This was the beginning of a temporary Egyptian ascen- 
<Iancy. His son Jehoahaz reigned but three months in 
Jerusalem. And Pharaoh Neqjioh put him in bonds at 

2 n 
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Riblah in the land of Hamatli, and he went to Egypt and 
died there. Zephaniah’s predictions were partially folfilled. 
Princes and kings were becoming guests at a sacrifice; their 
goods were becoming a booty, and their houses a desolation. 
It seemed as if Egypt might bo the enslaver of the children 
as it had been of the fathefs, For Pharaoh Nechoh made 
Eliakim king in the room of Jehoahaz his father, and turned 
his name to Jehoi^^™- Jehoiakim gave the silver 

and the gcfld to Pharaoh ; but he taxed the land to give the 
money according to the commandment of Pharaoh: he 
exacted the silver and the gold of the people of the land, of 
every one according to his taxation, to give it unto Pharaoh 
Nechoh.”—2 Kings, c. xxiii. w. 31-35. 

But a day of the Lord was at hand for Pharaoh as well 
as for the kings of Judah. 

“ In his days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, 
and Jehoiakim became his servant three years: then he 
turned and rebelled against him. And the Lord sent 
against him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of the Sy¬ 
rians, and bands of the Moabites, and bands of the children 
of Ammon, and sent them against Judah to destroy it, 
according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by his 
servants the prophets. Surely at the commandment of the 
Lord came this upon Judali, to remove them out of his 
sight, for the sins of Manassch, according to all that he did; 
and also for the innocent blood that he shed, (for he filled 
Jerusalem with innocent blood,) which the Lord would not 
pardon.”—2 Kings, c. xxiv. w. 1-4. 

This passage describes in the first place, the irruption of 
different inorganic bands of freebooters. The time of it 
may correspond to the time of that Scythian domination 
of which Herodotus speaks. In such an anarchy, waifs 
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and relics of the different nations which had been extin¬ 
guished by the Assyrian Empire, would be gathered toge¬ 
ther. What the Greek historian describes under one vague 
general name, would present itself to each particular land 
as a collection of different neighbouring tribes, one more 
conspicuous and civilized than the rest as its leader. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar now hrst presents himself to us as the head and 
representative of the Chaldaian race, as the organiser of 
these loose bands into a new empire, as the conqueror of 
Egypt, as the Babylonian niler of his day. 

For the full interpretation of his commission and of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, we must turn to the prophet Jeremiah. 
But there is another prophet whose visions seem to refer 
precisely to this period; who describes the Chaldasans, not 
as they would appear to one who lived in an earlier time 
when they were coimected with the older Asiatic civilization, 
nor yet at a later wheji Nebuchadnezzar’s empire had been 
completely consolidated. No date is assigned to, the pro¬ 
phecy of Habakkuk in any part of his book; but the fol¬ 
lowing passage has determined eminent critics, apparently 
with the best reason, to connect it with this crisis of the 
national history. 

“ Behold ye among the heathen, and regard, and wonder 
marvellously; for I wiU work a work in your days, which 
ye will not believe, though it be told you. For, lo, I raise 
up the Chaldseans, that bitter and hasty nation, which shall 
march througlj^ the breadth of the land, to possess the dwel¬ 
ling-places that are not theirs. They are terrible and 
dreadful; their judgment and their dignity shall proceed of 
themselves. Their horses also are swifter than the leopards, 
aq^ are more fierce than the evening wolves; and their 

2 B 2 
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horsemen shall spread themSelves, and their horsemen shall 
come from far; they shall fly as the eagle that hasteneth to 
eat. They shall come all for violence: their faces shall sup 
up as the east wind, and tliey shall gather the captivity as 
the sand. And they shall scoff at the kings, and the princes 
shall he a scorn unto them: they shall deride every strong 
liold; for they shall heap dust, and take it. Then shall his 
mind change, and he shall pass over, and offend, imputing 
this his power unto his god.” 

In the following chapter the picture is somewhat changed. 
We have still the same clear and living indications of a law¬ 
less reckless race. But along with these, there is the image 
of a great conqueror who is coveting an evil covetousness 
to himself that he may set his nest on high and he de¬ 
livered from the power of evil, of one who is building a 
town with blood and establishing a city with iniquity, of 
one who is making the people to labor in the very fire, and 
the people to weary for very vanity; of one who is saying 
to the wood, ‘ awake,’ and to the dumb stone, ‘ arise, and 
it shall teach, for it is ,laid over with gold and silver.’ 
Such a description would admirably accord with the words 
of Nebuchadnezzar, “ Is not this great Babylon which I 
have built?” It would point out the tasks which he was 
imposing on the people whom he had vanquished, whilst he 
was establishing himself in his palace and introducing new 
images into his temple. Whilst the old Babel kingdom of 
Assyria was sinking and prophets were singj?g of its ruin, 
Habakkuk from his watch-tower beheld this new Babel king¬ 
dom coming forth into the world, its birth fittingly cele¬ 
brated by the shouts of the Chaldsean plunderers and by the 
death-groans of their victims. 
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“ Oh Lord,” thus the prophet speaks when this new 
vision dawns upon him,—“ O Lord, how long shall I cry, 
and thou wilt not hear! even cry. out unto thee of violence, 
and thou wilt not save! Why dost thou show me iniquity, 
and cause me to behold grievance? for spoiling and violence 
are before me: and there are that raise up strife and conten¬ 
tion. Therefore the law is slacked, and judgment doth 
never go forth: for the wicked doth compass about the 
righteous; therefore wrong judgment proccedeth.”—c. i. 
w. 1-4. 

Josiah’s reformation had taken place between the time 
of Zephaniah and Habakkuk. There had been pledges 
and foretastes of a righteous government upon the earth ; 
all, as it seemed, in vain. The good king was hardly taken 
from the land, before it was given up to ruffians who 
mocked at law and right, and did whatever was in the 
power of their hands. The prophet is cast down, but not 
in despair. He cries out, “ Art thou not from everlasting, O 
Lord my God, mine Holy one? we shall not die. O Lord, 
thou hast ordained them for judgment; and, 0 mighty God, 
thou hast established them for correction.” He knew that 
that was true: and there was comfort in the knowledge. 
But a man cannot sustain himself on a maxim or a proposi¬ 
tion. He must speak out his doubt and his anguish. 

“ Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst 
not look on iniquity; wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and boldest thy tongue when 
the wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous than 
he. And makest men as the fishes of the sea, as the creep¬ 
ing things, that have no ruler over them ? They take up 
dl of them with the angle, they catch them in their net, 
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and gather them in their drag; therefore they rejoice and 
are glad. Therefoi’e they sacrifice unto their net, and bum 
incense unto their drag; because by them tlieir portion is 
fat, and their meat plenteous. Shall they therefore empty 
tlieir net, and not spare continually to slay the nations ?”— 
p. i. w. 12-17. 

A heathen, and alas! how many a Christian, would be 
afraid thus to reason with God concerning His judgments. 
He would cover his practical unbelief and inward mur¬ 
muring with the hollow phrases, ‘ No doubt all is for the 
best;’ ‘ It is the will of God and must be right.’ The Jewish 
prophet believed in God as a Person, and not as a dark 
blank fate; and therefore he could boldly say, ‘ I know this 
is mt right. Oh! Thou who art altogether right, explain 
to me the contr^ictions in Thy universe; tell me why Thou 
sufferest evil to dwell in it. Let me not have words to solve 
the dark enigmas of fact, but give me some gioimd upon 
which I can stand when all is reeling and shaking around 
me. And let it be a ground upon which I may rest my 
hope, not for myself only, but for my race upon which these 
oppressors are trampling.’ The prayer was heard. The 
words which 1 have taken for my text give the answer: 
‘ His soul which is lifted up is not upright in him: but the 
just shall live by his faith.’ The secret of all Chaldaean and 
Babylonian oppression lies there; the man is lifted up in 
himself. He thinks he has something of his own upon 
which he may exalt himself; therefore he treats human 
beings as if they were creeping things or fishes of the sea. 
There lies the secret of the life of an Israelite; he shall live 
by hk faith. Feeling and knowing himself to be nothing, 
he is obliged to cast himself wholly u}K)n God. And any 
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thing which takes away that self-confidence, and any thing 
which brings forth that faith, is blessed, is divine; let the 
outward aspects of it be as dark, let the inward anguish 
which it produces be as terrible, as it may. . Here is the 
solution of the riddles of the universe; here is the key to 
God’s dark and inscrutable ways. Not a solution which 
we can resort to as if it were a formula of ready application, 
which may stifle questioning and set our minds at ease. 
Not a key such as empirics and diviners use, pretending 
that they know all the wards of every mystery and can 
open it at their pleasure, but one to which the humble and 
the meek can always resort when most baffled, when most 
ignorant,—one which helps them to welcome l^ieir own tri¬ 
bulations and to see in the tribulations of the world a sure 
witness that the earth shall be filled with tke knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

In this spirit Habakkuk stands and waits. He writes 
the vision and makes it plain upon tables that he that 
ninneth may read it, that men in after days may know how 
their forefathers have suffered and sorrowed, and may know 
where they could not find and where they did find deliver¬ 
ance. He does not see to the end of the vision; he does not 
ask to see. There is yet an appointed time; to tarry is his 
task,—yes, and his privilege. For no sudden discovery could 
give him the simple dependence, the thorough confidence, 
to which he is trained amidst clouds and darkness. Out of 
that darkness there rises—not some Atlantis, some island of 
the blessed, whither men may fly from the misery that is 
about them. He says— 

“ God came from Tcman, and the Holy One from mount 
Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
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earth was foil of his praise. And his brightness was as the 
light; he had horns coming out of his hand: and there was 
the hiding of his power.—c. iii. w. 3 & 4. 

The land in which he dwelt, the mountains on which he 
had looked from childhood—these and not some far oif 
world spoke to him of the Divine Presence. God was there. 
And this God was He who had delivered His people, who 
cared for the poor and needy, who had declared war against 
the proud and oppressor. To see the pestilence and the 
burning coals working as His ministers, the everlasting 
mountains swallowed at His word, the rivers cleaving the 
earth, the sun and moon standing still or moving at the 
light of His ^ows; this was fearful, it made His lips quiver 
and his hands tremble. Yet the sight gave him rest in the 
day of trouble. At the root of confusion was eternal order; 
every dark power in Nature, every human will, must work 
out the purposes of Eternal Love. 

“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields .shall yield no meat; the flock shall be .cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: Yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.”—c. iii. w. 17 & 18. 

The saddest of all prophecies ends with a song—the 
stringed instuments give out a music which is deeper than 
all the discords and wailings of Creation. Brethren! may it 
be granted to us with purged ears to hear that music, may 
it have an echo in our iiunost hearts. We shall hear it 
best, we shall join in it most fervently, when we have con¬ 
fessed how little firuit we have ourselves brought forth to 
God, when we have mourned over the dryness and barren- 
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ness of God’s'Church, Then when we have felt how death 
is written upon all things, we shall begin to know the power 
of the risen life; we shall understand the truth,—Jesus Christ 
, was crucified in the flesh, that He might be quickened in the 
Spirit, and that, together with His own body, He might 
quicken us and the whole universe. 
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JEBEMIAll, I. 6—9. 

'Jlien mid /, “Alt, Lord Qod! Behold, I cannot s])eah,for I 
am a child." Bat the Lord said unto me, “ Say not, I 
am a child; for thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt ^eak. 
Be not afraid of their faces, for 1 am with thee to deliver 
theef saiih the Lord. 

Jt is not improbable that Jeremiah was almost a child when 
ho spoke these words. The ejirliest of the prophets was 
called to his office when he was girded with the linen ephod 
which Uanuah had made for him. The king of the land at 
the time when the word of the Lord first came to Jeremiah 
was a child, and yet knew that he was destined to do a 
great work. Josiah had clear evidence that he was desig¬ 
nated to his task before his birth; it devolved upon him 
simply because he was the heir of the house of David. The 
lite •assurance came in another way to the young priest of 
Anathoth. To him it was revealed, “ Before I formed thee 
in the belly I knew thee; before thou earnest out of the 
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womb, I sanctified thee and I ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations.” 

I do not believe it would liave been possible for cither ol 
tliem, when he became a man, to have suflcred life without 
this conviction. If the king had thought that he held his 
power because there were some sjrccial virtues in him which 
entitled him to it; if Jeremiah had fancied that he was a 
pro])hct becaiise there was in him a certain aptitude fur ut¬ 
tering divine discourses and foreseeing calamities, who can 
tell the weariness and loathing which each would have felt 
tor his task when it led to no seeming result, except the 
dislike of all against or for whom it was exercised,—still 
more when the powers and graces which were supposed to 
be the qualifications for it became consciously feeble. No¬ 
thing but a witness, the more sine for being secret, ‘ thou 
wiist marked and sealed for tliis function before thou hadst 
done good or evil;'all thy powers are endowments to fit 
thee for fulfilling thy vocation, but do not constitute it; 
they may j)erish, the comfort and inward satisfaction in 
the work may perish—it may produce nothing but })ain to 
thyself and to those who are brought witliin thy influence— 
or harder still, it may be regarded with utter indifference 
and contempt by others till thou almost art taught to de¬ 
spise it thyself: still the words must be spoken; the acts 
must be done; for they are not thy words or thy acts;’ 
—nothing, I say, but such a persuasion as this, written and 
re-widtten in a man’s heart, could sustain him against the 
.conflicts outward and inward which pursue the righteous 
king and the true prophet. 

In proportion then as a man had to sustain a more 
than usual amount of such conflicts, one might suppose 
that his discipline would be,gin early, that there would be 
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intimations to him in boyhood, which would assure him 
afterwards that he had not nished into his office through 
some momentary impulse, hut that a hand, which he could 
not slirink from or shake off, had been leading him, draw¬ 
ing him, even dragging him, forwards, when he was most 
rclucfant and would most readily have gone some other 
way. 

This conclusion is strengthened by some evidence in the 
case of Jeremiah. Considering the time to which he lived 
he must have been young in the thirteenth year of Josiah,— 
young enough to make the most literal sense of the expres¬ 
sion in the text a reasonable one. Nevertheless I cannot 
think that the force of it depends upon that evidence. The 
feelings which Jeremiah experienced now were those which 
Moses experienced when he was eighty years old. He who 
said, “ I am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor since Thou 
liast spoken to me,” said in fact ‘ I am a child, only able 
to lisp the words that Thou woiddcst have me utter in the 
cars of Pharaoh and of my countrymen; a helpless stranger 
in an inhospitable world.’ When Jeremiah was eighty 
years old, T do not suppose that he would have used these 
words with less sense of their truth, than when he first felt 
the divine compulsion. All the intermediate time he was 
only learning more thoroughly how true they were, and how 
true the answer to them was. 

No doubt there was something in the character and tem¬ 
perament of the man, wliich made this language- more 
natural to him than it was to Moses. The meekness which 
is attributed to him must have been of slow growtli, brought 
ottt by a long discipline. All his early acts exhibit him to 
us as fervid and vehement; traces of that disposition appear 
even in his latest years. Jeremiah has a kind of feminine 
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tenderness and susceptibility; strength was to be educed 
out of a spirit which was inclined to be timid and shrinking. 
Think of such a vision as this being presented to a mind 
cast in that mould: “ See I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and 
to plant.” 

At first we should be disposed to say, ‘ Such words can 
never have applied in their strict and literal import to any 
seer or teacher. They belong to the waivior and the con- 
(preror. We must explain them by a figure of sj)eech. 
One who discourses of the fall of kingdoms, must be repre¬ 
sented as himself the overthrower of them.’ I do not think 
that either the analogy of language or the facts of the case 
justify that method of interpretation. If the pro])hct only 
talked of what was happening or what was to happen, no 
poetical licence could permit us to confound him with the 
subverters of thrones and societies. But have w'c yet to 
learn |:hat a great teacher or reformer, though he may never 
take a sword into his hands, docs that which swords cannot 
do; that swordsmen in fact only carry out upon the sur¬ 
face that which he is doing underground? The uprooting 
of the thoughts and principles in which acts originate, the 
planting the seeds of life which are hereafter to bring forth 
fruits that all will recognize, are his, functions. If he has 
received any inspiration, any vital power at all, it must be 
one which enables him to produce a movement at the very 
heart of human life and society, in a region of which the 
ordinary statesman knows nothing. We shall find hereafter 
that Jeremiah did pull down and destroy, and plant, and 
build, and that his countrymen felt and knew that he did. 
And at the very commencement of his work he has an in- 
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ward certainty that he must he a man of war. The sur¬ 
rounding world, his own people, his nearest kinsfolk, will 
regard him as their enemy. A strange anticipation for one 
whose temptation would have been to purchase their goodwill 
at almost any price; who would have longed to go anywhere 
that he might avoid strife f Yet so it must be. 'I'hcre is 
no flight for him into quiet religious contemplation; he 
cannot persuade himself that he is to prove his difference 
from his countrymen and his superiority to them by with¬ 
drawing from the circle of interests in whicli tliey are 
dwelling. Ho may pass hours or months of solitude; but 
he will not be away from the events which arc befalling 
them; he will be more deeply occupied with them; he will 
be contemplating them with a closeness and intensity to 
which the mere actors in them arc strangers. The poor 
young pri(!st of Anathoth can in no way sever himself from 
the policy of nations and rulers; Judaea, Egypt, Chaldaea, 
every tribe and power of the earth, must be about him in his 
closet, must enter into his most inward personal experiences 
and sufferings. 

This was the law under which every Jewish prophet 
lived; but in no case is it so vividly exemplified as in 
Jeremiah. We are brought into more direct personal inter¬ 
course with him than with any one of his order; the sensi¬ 
tiveness of his spirit piade him more conscious than sterner 
natures are of shocks from those with whom he was in contact 
dircntly, and even through a member of intermediate hands; 
the time in which he lived compelled every man to consider 
what his existence as a Jew meant and what it had to do 
with his existence as a man. We shall not therefore under¬ 
stand the struggles or aspirations of his individual soul, if 
we go to the prophecy tor the purpose of observing them. 
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He dill not think or speak of his soul, hut of God. He did 
not know that he had a soul except so far as God revealed 
Himself to him as the Lord God of Israel. 

Jeremiah is instracted himself, as he is to instruct others, 
hy signs. The two signs which he tells us of at the com¬ 
mencement of his book presuppose a man full of eunicst 
thoughts and meditations. The sight of a tree tells him 
that the Lord will hasten His word to perform it. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which any visible thing 
suggests to a man a deep conviction, which a long course of 
experiments is afteiwards to establish. Often some slight 
accident, something in the name or look of the object which 
any other person would not take notice of, meets with a 
series of thoughts previously awakened, and leads to a dis¬ 
covery which must have come finm another far deeper 
source. A tree however, even without such associations, 
by its orderly growth, by the invisible energy within, fore¬ 
telling the appearance of the fruits in their a])pointcd season, 
was perhaps of all symbols the one which would be 
most likely to remind him of a power as remote fi-om more 
sensible observation, as certain to produce scjisiblo effects, 
—which was working in the acts of men and the changes of 
the world. 

The other image was still more obvious. A seething pot 
with its face towards the north, told him that out of the 
north an evil should break forth upon all the inhabitants of 
the land. We have heard what strange elements were 
boiling and fermenting in the north; Zephaniah had seen 
them in a distant vision; but he could not tell whether 
Egyjrt might not be the destined successor of Assyria. 
Habakkuk clearly saw that Chaldasa was the appointed 
scourge. Jeremiah is shewn at the very commencement 
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of his work, wlicn the king and his advisers thought the 
Pharaolis were their chief remaining enemies, that the 
seething pot had not its face in that direction. This reve¬ 
lation also clearly points to that gathering of hands, that 
mixture of different races, in the attack upon Palestine, 
wdiich was described in the passage I quoted last Sunday 
from the book of Kings. “ Lo, I will call all the families 
of the kingdoms of the North, and they shall come.” But 
the issue of the struggle is one which even Habakkuk did not 
foresee. “ They shall set every one his throne at the 
entering of the g.ates of Jenisalem, and against all the walls 
thereof round about, and against all the cities of Judah.” 
This was the outward event for which the prophet was to 
]wcpare himself and his people. But he was not chiefly to 
speak of that. The event itself was as much a sign as the 
almond tree or the seething pot. It denoted an intemai 
condition of the nation and a design of Him who was the 
nder of it. “ I will utter my judgments against them 
touehingall their wickedness, wdro have forsaken me, and have 
burnt incense unto other gods, and worshipped the works of 
their own hands.” Wo perceive as much from the words 
of the prophet as the history, that this idolatry has now be¬ 
come deep and radical. We do not hear chiefly of altars 
raised to Baal or the Queen of Heaven, but of the result to 
which these altars have been leading. The state of mind 
which was latent in them, and which they brought forth 
into full conscious activity, is represented as an apostate 
state; not so much an adoption of false gods as a denial of 
the true. There is a very great practical difference between 
the frivolous, heartless taste for foreign novelties, wliich was 
denounced by the earlier prophets', and the utter ineapacity 
for acknowledging a god not appealing to the senses which 
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Jeremiah discover.^ in lii.'^ eontcmjwvarie.s. lie boldly seta 
ii|) the faith of the heathen as a lesson to the Israelites. 
“ Pass over to the isles of Chittim and see ; and send nnto 
Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there be siieh a. 
thing. Hath a nation ehanged their gods, whieh yet are 
no gods? Pnit my j)eo])l(', hath changed their glory for 
that which doth not. ])rotit.” lie perceives among all the 
heathen people a t(!nacity of the traditions tlu-y had received 
from their fathers. They were clinging to names and forms 
which had iK) substance in themselves; still, in so far as they 
were inherited, the affeetion for them was a confession of 
]xmnancnce, of something which the worshi])per did not 
ma,ke for himself. Unt they to whom the permanent Being 
had revealed Ilinisclf, they whom lie had chosen as His 
witnes.scs to all nations that He is and that He abides— 
they were always seeking to shake off the feeling of His 
reality as if it were an oppression, and to set up self-chosen 
symbols in place of Him. 

Hoseawas taught what the dispcr.sion of the tribes would 
mean, by the. infidelity and revolt of his wife. Jeremiah 
is Uinght to understand what is coming npon Judah, by the 
same terrible analogy. 

“ Thus saith the. Lord; 1 remember thee, the kindness of 
thy youth, the love of thy esportsals, when thou wentest after 
me in the wilderness, in a land which was not sown.” Amidst 
all the variations of the discourse which folloAvs, this is evi¬ 
dently the key note. The thought of a divorce between 
creatures and their Creator, wilfully effected by the deter¬ 
mination of the creatures not to acknowledge their relation 
to the Creator, by their^ determination to create gods for 
themselves, recurs to him continually, and always with fresh 
astonishment and awe. If the tenderness of his spirit dis- 
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posed liim to dwell upon this kind of illustration, if he gi*cw 
more feeh’n'>ly alive to the. truth of it as lioiids of friendship 
and kinsmansliip were in his own case dissolved, yet there 
is a fear and ainar.emcnt lying beneath' all his gentler 
emotions, and making language, which would be more 
pathetic than that of any of his predecessors, at times more 
stern and tenable. 

The reason, I believe, is one from which avc may draw great 
consolation. The discoveries and revelations to the minds 
of the prophets Iiecame deeper, in proportion as they ap- 
jiroached nean'r to some great crisis in tlieir country’s history. 
It was jiossible for the Israelite of an earlier time, even for 
the instructed Israelite, to think of the covenant which God 
had made witli His ])eo])le as an act of grace, ex])ressitig, no 
doubt, th(! mind of a gracious Being, but still as almost 
arbitrary. We have seen liow Isaiah was gi-adually edu¬ 
cated to know that the covenant denoted a real and eternal 
relation between God and man in the person of a Mediator. 
If that tnitli is not brought out with the same force and 
distinctness in .Jeremiah, if he is not in the same sense as 
the other the eva,ngelical jirophet, yet h(' had even a deeper 
conviction that a divine »S])irit Avas Avith him continually, a 
Spirit Avhich was seeking to subdue his Avill and all wdlls to 
itself. That men shoidd break loose from this gracious 
government, should choose, to be indc])cndent of it, scicmed 
to him the saddest and strangest thing in the world. It 
was not the casting off of an outward legal yoke ; it was 
the refusing to be under a sceptre of Love; it was a fight 
in the innermost sanctuary of man’s being against Good 
and for Evil; a detemiiuation that not God, but the oppo¬ 
site of God, the enemy of God, should have the homage of 
the heart and reins. And yet at the same time he was 
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leanting from his own experience, how natural it was for 
the spirit of man to cng'age in this strife. How often was Ik; 
conscious of it in himself! How often the thraldom of Love 
was galling- to him! How ready was he atone moment to dis- 
helieve in the very existence of the power, which at another 
pre,sented itself to hint with an overwhelming cAndeiK-e, 
humhled him, tdevated him, made him able to teach or to 
defy the peo])lc of the earth ! 

Su])pose he could have, thought, as religious men olhm 
think in our dtiy, that these inw'ard hattles were confined to 
him and a few rare, and select persons, and that it was alto- 
getluu' an absurdity and a profaneness to s|)e.ak ('f tliem as 
having any e.onne.xio-a with the wild ungodly pi'ojtlc ahoul 
him, he would never have ])oured out his lamentations over 
Jerusalem or been a ])rojthct to the nations. l>ut the only 
singularity which he could claim was this, that he was 
taught to observe in himself what was going on in other 
men who did not observe it. He dares not say that the 
Hpirit which was speaking to him, demanding his submis¬ 
sion, offering him the promise, and hlessings of obedience, 
was not striving also with his countrymen. J’hc message 
to them was this ;— 

“Go and jn-oclaim these words toward the north, and 
say, Hetum, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord; and 
I wdll not cause mine anger to fall upon you: for I am 
merciful, saith tin; Lord, and 1 will not keep anger for ever. 
Only acknowleilge thine iniquity, that thou hast trangressed 
against the Lord thy God, and hast scattered thy ways to 
the strangers under every green tree, and ye have not 
obeyed my voice, saith the Lord. Turn, O backsliding 
children, saith the Lord; tor I am married unto you: and 
T will take you one of a city, and two of a family, and T 
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will bring you to Zion: and I will give you pastors ac¬ 
cording to mine heart, which shall feed you with knowledge 
and understanding.” 

These words, you perceive, are addressed to the North. 
They affirm that a mysterious bond, which no sin of theirs 
had been able to break, united even those tribes which 
were gone into captivity to the God of Abraham; that He 
was still holding intercourse with them and seeking to bring 
their hearts back to himself. All religious people have felt 
that the bond of which Jeremiah speaks cannot be an out¬ 
ward or a formal one; that his words denote the most inward 
spiritual relationship. Their inference is, that Israel can¬ 
not mean Israel, that it must mean believing men. They 
arc so convinced that a relationship cannot exist between 
God and those who arc not confessing it, that they will 
practise any outrage upon the inspired utterances of pro¬ 
phets and apostles, rather than permit them to proclaim 
what according to this theory is a flagrant contradiction. 
Exit we must violate more than the letter of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy, if we hold it to be a contradiction. All his most 
bitter and painful inward experiences were teaching him 
that if he only trusted in God because he was a faithful 
man, he could not really trust in Him at all. The deceit- 
fiilncss of other men’s hearts became known to him througfi 
the deceitfulness of his own. His unwillingness to speak 
any more words in God’s name enabled him to understand 
the rebellion of his countrymen. He needed to have the 
precious and the vile separated in himself, that he might 
teach all Israelites how the good seed in them might be 
made victorious over their evil nature, when they acknow¬ 
ledged that the one was all of God, the other all their own. 
He had to be delivered from his own false confidences again 
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and again, before be could teach the rich man not to glory- 
in his riches, or the -wise man in his -w^isdora, but all to 
glory in knowing Him who executed righteousness and 
truth in the earth. 

The first chapter of Jeremiah, like that of Isaiah, is an 
introduction to the book. The next five to the beginning 
of the seventh may belong to his life before he left Ana- 
thoth; the discomse with which the seventh opens, was 
preached, he says, at the gate of the Lord’s house in 
Jerusalem. As we advance further, the book becomes 
more obviously and directly mixed with historical details. 
The first of these portions we may reasonably refer to the 
five years between the thirteenth and the eighteenth year 
of Josiah’s reign, before his reformation had begun. There 
is no hint of any improvement. The prophet sought in 
vain for a man in Jerusalem who executed judgment and 
desired the truth. The poor men and the great men had 
equally broken the yoke and cast aside the bonds. None 
would stand in the old ways and ask for the old paths. 
Such a description answers well to the time when the Book 
of the Law was a treasure uiikno-wn to priests, scribes, and 
king. But the utter hollowness which the prophet lays 
bare, the deep-seated inward corruption,—above all, the utter 
vanity of the priests and prophets,—he could not expect to 
see cured by any outward return to the services of the 
temple, any formal reverence for the Book of the Law. 
“ Circumcise your hearts,” is the ciy of Jeremiah. If that 
cry was not heeded, the prophets might promise them 
peace; they might turn to Assyria or to Egypt to save 
them, but all would be in vain; the wound of the 
Daughter of Zion could not be healed by empty words or 
by foreign medicines. 
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However therefore Jeremiah may have sympathised with 
the zeal and nobleness of the king (and he speaks of him 
after his death with affectionate reverence) it does not seem 
that he hoped much from his reform, or that he had any 
commission to encourage him in it, further than as all right 
and brave words must encourage all right and brave acts. 
Some of the incidental consequences of that reform,—or, it 
would be more correct to say, the necessary consequences of 
the previous-state of the people’s mind when Josiah had 
ruffled its surface without disturbing its depths,—Jeremiah 
was called to denounce. Perhaps not in the days of Josiah, 
but in those of his successors, he was sent to preach at the 
temple door against those whose new found zeal was making 
tlie sacredness of the temple a plea for formalism and self- 
righteous security. We shall find also that tlie reverence 
for the Book of the Law, which the young king had pro¬ 
moted, was leading to self-conceit and the fancy that the book 
had some charm and power of its own, apart from the living 
wisdom which was in it. 

“ How do ye say, We are wise, and the law of the Lord 
is with us ? Lo, certainly in vain made he it; the pen of 
the scribes is in vain. The wise men are ashamed, they 
are dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected the word of 
the Lord ; and what wisdom is in them ? ” 

But the greatest cause of dismay to Jeremiah both before 
and after this external change was the falsehood of the 
priests and prophets. He did not grow up in Jerusalem 
within sight of the temple; in a country district he was 
likely to feel with greater liveliness than in a city all the 
impressions and associations whicli belonged to a member 
of the Levitical tribe. Are we to suppose that when he 
became a man lie threw these influenced and associations 
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aside, forgot that he was a priest, strove to regard himself 
merely as one of the people every one of whom was holy ? 
Had he done so, ho woidd have found a number to sympa¬ 
thise with him, whose consoiences had been revolted by the 
inconsisteneies and comiptions of the priests, or who were 
im])aticnt of tlio restraints which their existence seemed to 
prescribe. Jeremiah was not to find any such disciples. 
He thought more of the sacredness of the order than the 
other members of it; it was because their position seemed 
to him so very awful and responsible that he provoked their 
rage by telling them how they forgot the covenant of the 
Lord, how little they believed that He was in the midst of 
them. It was their unbelief not their belief which he com¬ 
plained of, their low estimate of their calling not their exag¬ 
geration of it. No doubt he believed that the deepest sym¬ 
pathy with the sorrows and sins of the people, the humblest 
judgment of themselves, was demanded of those who offered 
sacrifices for the sins of the people, who were compassed 
about with their infirmities. No doubt the official or per¬ 
sonal self-conceit which arose from their forgetfulness of 
their relation to the people at large was one of their greatest 
offences in his eyes. But these sins arose from their not 
confessing that they were called by the Lord to be wit¬ 
nesses of His sympathy: whenever they were not wit¬ 
nesses for Him, they were necessarily proud and self-seeking. 
Jeremiah therefore could only be qualified for this part of 
his work, or for any other part of it, by feeling in himself 
every one of those evil tendencies which he imputed to 
the priests generally. He had to feel all the peculiar temp¬ 
tations of his tribe and class to vanity, self-glorification, 
self-indulgence,—to feel how quickly they might fall into 
all the commonest, grossest habits of other men, while 
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there is also a subtle, radical, internal wickedness—the secret 
source of the overt acts which the law takes notice of—that 
is nearer to them than to those whose offerings they present. 
Fearful discovery! the man to whom it is made must see 
the abyss of evil at times closer to his own feet than it can 
be to those who live more on the outside of things, and 
have never been taught to look at their propertiea and 
principles. 

The false prophet was even a more fearful spectacle 
to Jeremiah than the godless priest. We have seen how 
Micah trembled at the mysterious evil and the mysterious 
power of this class of deceivers who were trafficking with the 
word of the Lord; speaking a lie and saying. He hath said 
it. That was terrible; but to see that the Spirit of God 
Himself was with them, and in them; that they were bidding 
Him depart from them; that they were giving themselves up 
to an Evil Spirit with a kind of reckless rmbelief, of lialf 
serious atheism—this was a darker vision; it was the one 
which rose up full upon the mind of Jeremiah a*id which 
made him look upon the false prophet at once the type of 
the depravity of his nation and the mightiest instrument 
in cultivating it and hastening on the desolation which would 
be the consequence of it. Yet here again it was a pro¬ 
phet, and only a prophet, who could have entered into the 
sin of tlie prophets. If he had not believed in an actual 
divine tea(;hing aud commission and inspiration, in a power 
mightier than all external power whatever, he could not 
have perceived what this prostitution of it signified; if he 
had not been himself in danger every hour of prostituting 
it himself to his own purposes, and had not been certain 
that only God Himself could preserve him from that peril, 
he might have raved at the mischiefs which the false seers 
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wrought in the land; he could never have followed their 
mischiefs up to their source. 

Brethren, I may speak to you hereafter of Jeremiah as 
the teacher of Israel in the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zede- 
kiaJi. Let me speak of him to day as the teacher of 
us, the English priests, and prophets, and people, in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Or, if there are some thoughts 
rising out of this subject, too sacred and awful to dwell upon 
in any public assembly, then let me beseech you to desii-c 
for your own sakes, and for ours, that we may think of them 
when we arc not discoursing to others, but are alone with 
our own hearts and with God. Let me call upon you very 
solemnly not to regard the follies and sins which you dis¬ 
cover continually in those who minister to you as light 
things, which you may make a jest of; which you may dwell 
upon, as proofs that those who arc bound by holy jtrofes- 
sions are not better than others; which you may exult in 
because they cause any evils or falsehoods of yoiu’s to look 
less blacli. Be assured that if we arc trivial, the whole 
land becomes infected with triviality; if we are insincere in 
our dealings with God, that insincerity will be I’ejnoduced 
in all the ordinary relations of life. If the priest draws 
nigh to the altar with an unbelieving heart, you will find 
the statesman base and treacherous in the council chamber 
and the senate; if the prophet or preacher speaks words 
in God’s name merely to please or injure men, the clerk 
and the shopkeeper will be fraudulent likewise. Is there 
a danger that wc shall play with the most dreadful words 
as if they were counters, shall use tlie names of Heaven and 
Hell, and of God himself, as if they were instruments of 
our trade? Is there a danger that there shall be nothing 
answering in our acts to our words, that wc shall be more 
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grovelling than ordinaiy men in the one, in proportion as 
we are more magnificent in the other? An infinite danger, 
a danger to he averted hy no contrivances, not by flying from 
the world that we may be above it, not by mixing with it 
lest we shall be puffed up with spiritual pride. God only 
knows which course is the safer or the more perilous; in 
general it seems wiser to take that which the tradition of 
our country suggests, because it implies least of self-will 
and self-dependence. But either way we shall be tempted 
to vanity, servility, untruth. Oh! if you have ever learnt 
any truth, or received any nobler impulse from any of us; 
or if, wanting that personal motive, you care for the well 
being of your country,—ask of Him who has promised to 
hear, that He will give us firmer wills, more childlike hearts, 
greater boldness in denouncing evil because it is hateful to 
God and destructive of men; greater tenderness for the evils 
of others because we feel them bitterly in ourselves. Ask 
that our lips may be silent if we cannot speak words of 
health, and that we may not call upon you to make sacri¬ 
fices, if we are not willing to offer omrselves as sacrifices in 
His name who is the High-priest of the whole family in 
Heaven and Earth. 
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JEREMIAH, XVIIL 1—6. 

77ie word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying. 
Arise, and go doion to the f otter's house, and there will 
I cause thee to hear my words. Then I went down to the 
potter's house, and, hehold, he wrought a work on the 
wheels. And the vessel that he made of clay was marred 
in the hands of the potter; so he made it again another 
vessel as it seemed good to the potter to make it. Then 
the word of the Lord came to me., saying. Oh house of 
Israel, cannot I do wit^ you aa this potter saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the potter's hand, so are 
ye in mine hand. Oh house of Israel. 

I HAVE spoken of the two signs by which Jeremiah was 
instructed in the gradual and certain fulfilment of God’s 
purposes and in the woe which was coming upon His peo¬ 
ple from the North. There are other signs scattered through 
the book, some merely addressed to the prophet himself, 
some which he was to shew to the people or to make use of 
as parables for their instruction, A girdle which he hid 
in the hole of a rock till it was marred and profitable for 
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nothing, taught him how close and intimate had been the 
bond l)etween God and His people, and how, through their 
own act, all fellowship between Him and them had been 
destroyed. 

In each of these cases,—in the last especially,—^much 
pains are taken to impress the force of the sign upon the 
prophet’s mind. He must actually wear the girdle; he 
must take a journey to the Euphrates to hide it. He is 
not allowed to think of it as a fancy which has struck him 
and which he may let go or exchange for some other. He 
must exhaust the fall meaning of it before he has done with 
it. The study of it must be a serious occupation, suspended 
perhaps for a time, but to be taken up again; the first 
thought suggested being part of a ehain to which the last 
is linked. I apprehend this was a very wonderful education 
of a man’s spirit, one which may supply very precious hints 
to ourselves for the discipline of our own. What we want 
in every occupation i# some means of preserving,the con¬ 
tinuity of our thoughts, some resistance to the influences 
which are continually disti-acting and dissipating them. 
But it is especially the stude:^! of the events of his own 
time, of the laws which regulate them, of the issues which 
are to proceed from them, who has need to be reminded 
that he is not studying a number of loose unconnected phe¬ 
nomena, but is tracing a principle under difierent aspects and 
through different manifestations. A sensible illustration, 
if we would condescend to avail ourselves of it, would often 
save us from much vagueness and unreality as well as from 
hasty and unsatisfactory conclusions. 

Jeremiah’s studies in the potter’s house were com- 
menwd like those of which I have spoken, deliberately. 
He felt that he was commanded to go down to it. He was 
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to consider the whole course of the potter’s work as one 
which contained a meaning that he could not dispense with. 
If not as unsightly an image as the marred girdle, it had 
at least nothing picturesque to recommend it. An orator 
would never choose such an instance for the purpose of 
making an impression on his audience; still less for the 
purj)Osc of exhibiting his own skill and liveliness. It must 
be for business, not for amusement, that such a process is 
observed. Let us consider what Jeremiah’s business was, 
and how the potter might help him in understanding and 
performing it. 

Josiah had been as thorough a reformer as it was possible 
fSr a king to be. The prophet, it would seem, remained 
silent while he was caivying on his work; speech was not 
needed when there was such vigorous and consistent action. 
It might have been expected that when the task was com¬ 
pleted he would again opeh his lips in a song of triumph 
upon its success. But tliere werd prophets enough to per¬ 
form that service. Those wdio had followed Manasseh in 
raising altars to Baal and the Queen of Heaven, learned 
with great rapidity to talk of the Temple of the Lord, 
when Josiah had restored it to be the centre of worship; 
to boast that they had a perfect law when it was brought 
out of its obscurity and when the king trembled as he heard 
the words of it. It was wonderful to hear how the.se 
converts caught the tones and phrases of the old prophets 
now that they were the favourites of the court again; 
how they could utter their “ burden ” just as Hosea or 
Isaiali had uttered his. But the tones and the phrases were 
all which could be copied. The actual burden of the old 
seer was a warning of ruin which the sins of the land must 
bring forth ; the burden of the new seer was Peace, P^ce. 
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The king Jiad restored faith; the land had been reformed; 
what had tlicy to do but rejoice that such blessings had 
been vouchsafed, and to expect all the further blessings 
which were promised to a faithful and righteous nation? 

Now began the special work of Jeremiah, that one which 
was to draw upon him such hatred from aU among whom he 
dwelt, and which was to cause him a secret anguish of which 
tliey knew nothing. He had to say boldly, Your faith has 
not been restored ; your land is not reformed; you have no 
right to expect the blessings of a faithful nation; for your 
nation is not faithful: you must look for destruction; you 
have broiiglit it and are bringing it on yourselves. So 
much he miglit perhaps have said and liave been pardoned. 
General charges against a nation arc borne without much 
indignation. They may not be believed, they maybe thought 
troublesome and the utterances of a gloomy temper. But 
they can be easily evaded. They may even impart a cer¬ 
tain pleasure to a certain class and be made reasons for self- 
congratulation. ‘ No doubt what you say is sadly true about 
the mass of our countrymen; we, the religious men, the pro¬ 
phets and the priests, feel it; but what can we do ?’ How 
comfortable when we can thus sever ourselves from the sins 
of the world around and make them a foil to shew off our own 
excellence! It wms just this unction which the prophets 
had administered to their own souls and to the souls of 
their admiring hearers. It was just this which Jeremiah 
was to take from them. It is against you, he said, the bright 
exceptions, you the religious men, the priests, the prophets, 
that I am to testify. You are making the land corrupt; 
you are doing more than all others to hasten its captivity. 
For whence come the outward acts of unrighteousness, but 
from the unrighteous heart and will? And what is an 
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unrighteous heart or will but a heart or will which has 
severed itself from a Kighteous Being and is making another 
object of worship for itself ? Upon them he charges the 
adulteries, robberies, peijuries, of the land; upon them all 
the open idolatries in groves and high places which the 
j)eoplc had practised before Josiah’s purification, and into 
which they would assuredly relapse the moment the exten)al 
restraint was removed. The distinction therefore which 
seemed to exist between the different classes of Israelites 
was sternly broken down by the prophet; or rather another 
distinction was set up instead of it. The great moral 
offenders were declared to be those who exalted themselves 
into moral teachers, who boasted of spiritual illumination. 

But was not Jeremiah in the like danger? What right 
had he to separate himself from other prophets, if their sin 
consisted so especially in the effort which they made to se¬ 
parate themselves from other men? You must read and 
meditate on his book to hear how great his danger was, and 
how he was delivered from it. You will find him recording 
very strange experiences indeed, and uttering very strange 
words. You will sometimes exclaim ‘ if 1 had not met with 
that expression in the Bible, if it had not been attributed to 
a great prophet, I should have called it wild, almost blas¬ 
phemous.’ Y"ou will find him calling the Lord of All to 
witness, “ I have not hastened from being a pastor to follow 
Thee; neither have I desired the woeful day; Thou knowest: 
that which came out of my lips was right before Thee. 
Be not a terror unto me: thou art my hope in the day of 
evil.” He had said before, “ Thy words were found, and 
I did eat them; and Thy word was unto me the joy and 
rejoicing of my heart.” “ I sat- alone because of Thy hsmd, 
for Thou hast filled me with indignation. Why is my pain 
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perpetual and my wound incurable which refuseth to be 
healed? Wilt Thou be unto me altogether as a liar and 
as waters that fail ?” These last words do not occur only 
in one place. “ O Lord,” he says, “ Thou hast deceived 
me and I was deceived.” And again; “ Righteous art 
Thou, 0 Lord, when I plead with Thee. Yet let me talk 
with Thee of thy judgments. Wherefore doth the way of 
the wicked prosper ? Wherefore are all they happy that 
deal very treacherously? Tliou hast planted them, yea, 
they have taken root; they grow, yea, they bring forth 
fruit.” Brethren; It was this boldness of the prophet,— 
this divine boldness,—in laying bare the actual thoughts of 
his heart, the confusions by which it was tormented, that 
kept him true, that made him unlike the men whom he de¬ 
nounced and who denounced him. lie looked the facts of 
the world in the face. He could not intei’jirct them. No 
man could iutei-pret them to him. lie looked at that which 
was going on in himself. There the same puzzles repeated 
themselves; nay, were not the puzzles of the outward world 
rather the echoes andrepetitions of those whieh he discovered 
within ? Must not the explanation of these begin there? 
Must he not ask the ruler of the inner world to set that 
right j to purge the eye which was to behold and judge 
that which was passing around him? Was not this the 
beginning of reformation ? 

Do I mean that Jeremiah was taught in this way the 
doctrine which we hear often annomiced so oracularly,— 
“ You must reform yourself before you try to reform the 
world ? ” No, brethren. I believe, on the contrary, that Je¬ 
remiah was taught in this way that he could reform himself 
just as little as he could reform the world. I believe he 
was taught that his evils were the evils of the world, and 
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that both needed the same kind,of reformation, which must 
be carried on by the same Person, in the same method. 1 
believe he was taught that the refoiination which his indi¬ 
vidual soul demanded was one which could not be effectual 
for it, if it were not available for his nation and mankind. 
And this vas the lesson which would answer the question¬ 
ings that God had awakened in his heart; the one which 
he was to gain from the potter’s house.— 

“ Behold he wrought a work on the wheels.” These 
wheels, it is said, were two circular stones placed one upon 
another; the lower fixed, the upper turning on an axis and 
moved by the feet of the workman. The nature of the ma¬ 
chine however does not engage the prophet’s principal atten¬ 
tion. lie sees a man engaged in a task to which he is 
devoting all his thoughts. He designs to make some clay 
into a vessel of a certain shape; the form or })atteni is pre¬ 
sent to his mind; he is fully resolved that the material 
with which he is working, shall come forth in that form and 
no other. But apparently it di.sappoints him. One piece! 
of clay after another is marred in 4iis hands; it takes a 
shape different from that which he would give it; he has to 
break his vessel again and again; he goes on pcrsevcringly 
till he has done the thing which he intended to do. “ He 
made it again another vessel, as it seemed good to the potter 
to make it.” As Jeremiah pores over the sight, the word 
of the Lord comes to him. “ ‘ O house of Israel, cannot I do 
with you as this potter?’ saith the Lord. ‘ Behold as tin! 
clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house 
of Israel.’ ” Commentators have no doubt what this must 
signify. The potter could do what he liked with the clay; 
he could destroy it if he pleased. So, it is said, God can 
desti’oy the Israelitish nation or any nation when and how 
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he pleases. Very well. Bnt when Jeremiah was sent to 
study the potter’s work, lie was sent to ascertain, not what 
the potter might do if he liked, but what he liked. He 
desired to make a vessel of a certain form. That was the 
end for whicli he laboured. If there is any force or worth 
in the analogy at all, it must mean that there is*a form ac¬ 
cording to which God is seeking to mould men and nations. 
It must imply that He is not doing any single act arbitra¬ 
rily or without reference to a purpose; it must imply that 
He is patiently, continually working for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this purpose. All such Janguage would be absurd, 
incredible, contradictory, if Ave started with the assumption 
of a dry Omnipotence, whicli is merely uttering decrees 
respecting human beings as to their condition now or here¬ 
after. It is perfectly consistent with itself and with the 
whole tenor of Scripture, because here and everywhere men 
are assumed to have wills, upon which no mere blind me- 
chanicaipower exin operate, but upon which God, a living 
Person, is - operating by gi-acious, mysterious, orderly 
processes, that He make them in His own likeness. 
And if they do not submit to this process, if they persist in 
not taking the mould which he would give them, then the 
clay is broken that it may be reformed, that the original 
intent of the owner of the clay may still be carried out. 

Here then was the mystery of a people’s repentance. 
If they acknowledged this Will which was working upon 
them, if at any time they yielded to it and desired to be 
formed by it, this was that conversion and inward change 
which He was seeking to produce; this was the commence¬ 
ment of that true and radical reformation which would cer¬ 
tainly affect in due time the whole surface of life and of 
society. “ At what instant,” so Jeremiah applies the image. 
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“ I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a king¬ 
dom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy;—if that 
nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from their 
evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto 
them.” Marvellous! that persons should see in this symbol 
nothing hut an assertion of the sovereignty of God, of His 
right to do what Ho likes with His creatures; while the 
whole course of the prophet’s thought under the divine teach¬ 
ing has been to lead him to think of the order of God’s pro¬ 
ceedings with men, the methods which He uses to bring 
them to a knowledge of Him and submission to Him, the 
fulfilment of His design, when, .and only when. He has pro¬ 
duced this voluntary obedience. 

But there are two points in the prophet’s application of the 
sign which especially rei^uire to be noticed. The first is 
that he looks upon this symbol as teaching him the princi- 
j)lc of God’s government of a We might say, ‘all 

this is very true no doubt about an individual; God tries 
these processes certainly to bring this and that man out 
of darkness into light, to awaken in lum the thought of his 
evil, to make him conscious of a deliverer. But what has 
it to do with a nation ? That is an out;ward body, a formal 
corporation, of which no spiritual emotions c,an be predicated, 
which it is absurd in any wise to connect with them.’ 
Most absurd undoubtedly, if that is the meaning and defi¬ 
nition of a nation, which we have chosen to invent when we 
depart from all the representations of scripture respecting it, 
from all that the conscience of men, when it is most alive, 
testifies their own nation to be. But the time is come—let 
us say it boldly—^when the Bible must be thrown cither 
into the fire as an old worn-out document, or when a nation 
must be felt to be not a formal corporation but a spiritual 
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reality, a society of wliicli we can predicate spiritual condi¬ 
tions and spiritual emotions, which can rcj)cnt and can he 
reformed as tmly as an individual can. Nay, I apprehend 
that we shall learn some day, that the call to individual re- 
pentiince and the promise of individual reformation, has 
heen fechle at one time, productive of tnrhulcnt, violent, 
transitory effects at another, because it has not been part of 
a call to national repentance, because it has not been con¬ 
nected with a promise of national reformation. We may 
appeal to men by the terrors of a future state; we may use 
all the machinery of revivalists to awaken them to a coneem 
for their souls ; we may produce in that way a class of reli¬ 
gious men who pursue an object which other men do not 
pursue, (scarcely a less selfish, often not a less outward ob¬ 
ject ;)—who leave the world to take its own course;—^who, 
when theymingle in it, as in time they must do for the sake of 
business and gain, adopt again its own maxims, and become; 
less righteous than other men in common affairs, because 
they consider i-eligion too fine a thing to be brought from the 
clouds to the earth, i^ile yet they do not recognize a lower 
principle as binding on them. But we must speak again 
the ancient language that God has made a covenant noth 
the nation, and that all citizens are subjects of an unseen 
and righteous King, if we would have a hearty, inward 
repentance, which will really bring us back to God; which 
will turn the hearts of the fathers to the children and of the 
children to the fathers; which will go down to the roots of 
our life, changing it from a self-seeking life into a life of 
humility and love and cheeidiil obedience ; which will bear 
fruit upwards, giving nobleness to our policy and literature 
and art, to the daily routine of what we shall no more dare 
to call our secular existence. 
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You may think that at all events I have been betrayed 
into a deviation from the strict language of the text when I 
have given it this modem application. Jeremiah, you will 
say, when he spoke of a nation, meant the chosen nation. 
He begins with an appeal to the House of Israel. As¬ 
suredly he does. I am most anxious to remember it, and 
that his intention was expressly to prepare his country¬ 
men for a change which would veiy speedily take place in 
their own condition. But the second point to which I 
alluded as so important in this passage was that Jeremiah 
could not bring the image of the potter’s work to bear with 
its proper force upon Israelites at that moment if he confined 
the pu)|>osc of God within the limits which they had fixed 
for it. He says, “ At what instant I shall speak concerning u 
nation, and eoneeming a kingdom to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it;—if that nation turn from their evil 
I will repent of the evil which I thought to do them.” We 
do not want the instance of Nineveh, which we considered 
in a former lee toe, or the language of Amos respecting Moab 
and Ammon, to know how literally any honest Israelite must 
have interpreted this sentence. For Jeremiah goes on, “And 
at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and a king¬ 
dom, to build and to plant it;—^if it do evil in my sight, that 
it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good, where¬ 
with I said I would benefit them.” Here is that levelling 
tone which we have traced through all the pro})hets; 
which never becomes so emphatical as when they arc 
insisting upon the worth of the divine covenant with the 
children of Abraham and are calling upon them to confess 
it. The prophets uniformly take Israel and its polity as a 
sample of God’s dealings with His creatures, as a witness to 
them all of what He is, and what He is doing with and for 
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the children of men. This was their high calling; it was 
their privilege and their glory to proclaim by their words,their 
acts, their very existence, the God who executes righteous¬ 
ness and judgment in the earth. It was because they did not 
understand thisprivilegc and glory;—because at one moment 
they made themselves like the people round about, stooping 
to all their grovelling, dividing idolatries,—at the next, set 
up themselves as if they were uidikc all other people and 
might desj)ise them,—^in both cases ccjually denying their 
covenant and Him who liad made it with them;—that .Jere¬ 
miah wept in secret places over their pride, that he wished 
his head were waters and his eyes a fountain of tears. And 
when the whole truth flashed upon him, as he gazed on 
tJie j)Otter, and saw how one piece, of clay after another was 
inari’ed, and yet how the thing he designed was at last done; 
it came with an awful vision of what was preparing for his 
land, with a bright vision of what must ultimately follow 
from every judgment. The clay was broken ; it was not the 
fitness of that particular lump to receive the shape intended 
for it which determined or frustrated the will of the artist. 
That which seemed now compact, and yet which consisted 
of elements that were always ready to separate from each 
other, might s])lit into fragments; but the vessel must be 
made;—not after some different type, but after the original 
and perfect type wliich dwelt not in tins dead matter but in 
the living mind of Him who was shaping it. A particular 
race might be cast aside, not wilfully, not in rage, but after 
a series of gracious, mercifiil experiments had been made 
upon it, after it had resolutely refused to be that which it 
was meant to be and to do that which it was meant to 
do. In every case the cause of rain would be not some 
weakness or flaw in the constitution of this race, not some 
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adverse circumstances, but pride; a determination to exist 
for itself and by itself; a determination issuing in a moral 
incapacity for understanding the grace of its Ruler, for exhi¬ 
biting any qualities but those which are most opposed to 
His grace, most hateful and destructive. And so the di¬ 
vine righteousness would be vindicated; for never could one 
of these races be dashed in pieces by the divine decree till 
all the life that Avas in it had departed, till all its substance 
had been preserved and reclaimed for some future and 
higher use, till its existence was felt to be a curse and a 
plague to the nations, till its fall would call forth the shouts 
and paeans of sufferers proclaiming “ There is surely a God 
that judgeth the earth.” Thus the destruction, which Jere¬ 
miah had foreseen to be approaching his land, justified itself 
to his conscience and heart. He shrunk from it through the 
tenderness of his nature, through the patriotism which had 
become keener and intenser with every woe he had been 
obliged to jn-onounce upon his country, with every insult 
lie had endured from it. But beneath all these feelings 
there lay an inward satisfaction in the triumph of that 
which was right and true; in the certainty that the divine 
type and form of Humanity would be brought forth and 
exhibited in some way or other through human clay—in 
some way or other through his own race, however the mem¬ 
bers of it might try to resist the process, however one gene¬ 
ration or another might have to be broken that the end 
might be accomplished. 

1 have dwelt on this particular passage not only for its 
own sake but Ixicause I can find none which throws so 
much light upon the whole prophecy and upon the mind of 
the prophet. What reformation is not, he had learnt too 
painfully by what he had seen in Jerusalem and in the 
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wliole land. The sweeping away of abuses and abomi¬ 
nations only rcvciiled the inward corruption which had 
produced them. The further he looked into the state of 
his people the deeper that corruption appeared. The springs 
of it were in the very fountains whence life and healing 
ought to have issued. What a bewildering discovery ! And 
this in the chosen land; this in the land which was to 
declare the name of God to all lands 1 And yet he lias not 
reached the most terrible depth of all. In himself—the 
witness and protestant against the evils which he saw in 
|X!ople, prophets, and priests—they were all gathered up. 
Within him lay the anger, bitterness, turbulence, pride, 
which were spreading curses in every family, which were 
making the houses of Israel a desolation. Were those evils 
less in him than in those in whom they broke out into 
open excesses ? Had he not rather to meet them in their 
first essence, in their inmost malignity? But what were 
they in him or in others V The strife of the clay with the 
Potter; the struggles of men, against a divine Artificer, 
not to be brought into their true, reasonable, healthy con¬ 
dition ; not to be at jxiacc with each other by being at peace 
with Him who had made them to bear a common image, 
to be partakers of a common life. And here was the power 
which could reform individuals and reform society. Cap¬ 
tivity, destruction, was itself a method of reformation; God 
could bring life out of death, even as man was bringing 
death out of life. This marring of the clay was a fearful 
sight; the patience, long suffering, final victory of the 
Potter, a glorious one. 

And, brethren, if we would meditate on the past, the pre¬ 
sent, or the fiiturc—if the study of all these is not to be an 
arid, heartless, distant speculation, or else one which drives us 
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mad—we must read them by this light; we must be willing 
to go down to the potter’s house and consider what it has to 
tell us. Oh, how easily some persons can talk about the 
course of the world, the disappearance of races, the downfall 
of ejnpires, as if they were only busy with a geological 
record, as if human history were a series of formations. How 
])leasant it is to have ‘ ideas, ’ as people call them, about 
these changes and developments. And after .all they were 
beings of our own race who were the subjects of them ; the 
successive strata were men and women who suifered, rejoiced, 
feared, hoped, had their aspirations after all good and temp¬ 
tations to all evil, as we have. And the relations, in which 
they stood to each other as members of families and com¬ 
munities, were interwoven with all their personal thoughts 
and desires; the last became utterly dead or utterly miserable 
—the thoughts of a prison-house or the dreams of delirium— 
when they ceased to be conscious of the first. What does 
it all mean V Arc these chance scenes from a drama in 
which there is no unity, no centre, no catastrophe? Take 
this simple image with you, and see if the one thought of a’ 
living and righteous Being,—working amidst the changes 
of times, working upon human wills for a loving and gracious 
purpose, working for a pnf]) 08 e which has been realized, 
—docs not give you a power of understanding facts which 
you were content to leave unexplained, does not enable you 
to bear your ignorance of those which you cannot explain. 
T do not say that it will be so if you are not convinced that 
the perfect ideal of Humanity has been brought forth; that 
a Man, who peifectly submitted that the clay which He bore 
should be moulded according to the will of an Almighty 
Father, is the centre of Human Life, Society, History. But 
I am .sure if that faith is fully received into your hearts that 
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the weary maae will become a blessed order, and that you 
will think of the condition of your race and of its members 
with a sympathy and a hope which no theories of perfecti¬ 
bility can impart, which only the God of Sympathy and 
Hope and Consolation can bestow. 

But, brethren, to bear the days in which they live is 
harder for most than to consider the days that are gone. 
The actual sins and miseries by which a land is vexed 
should be more to us than all which we hear of by distant 
report. Whether greater or less, they are those with which 
we are concerned; they arc the beams in our eyes which 
must make our discemment of the motes in the eyes of 
others imcertain and hazardous. Yet so many are dis¬ 
posed to dwell on the last and forget the first, to pour forth 
felicitations on our blessed freedom from corruptions and 
idolatries or forms of unbelief which atflict neighbouring 
lands, that other men, experiencing how great our idolatry 
is, how deep our unbelief, are easily tempted to think 
we might advantageously change conditions with almost 
any of those whom we have been used to fly from or despi.se. 
There arc some who, being at the furthest remove from 
this opinion, yet feeling how much we need reformation, 
hope that it may come through the acts of civil rulers. 
There are some who, scorning all such help, would cry out, 
that powers, now withheld from the priests and prophets of 
the land for removing their own grievances, should with 
all speed be restored to them. Brethren, we may take up 
with any of these conclusions, we may exchange one for 
another very frequently, we may at last acquiesce in the 
opinion that the Church in this land, perhaps in all lands, 
is de.stined to perish by slow decay or sudden violence, 
till we learn to feel how deeply rooted the evil is, how 
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closely it touches the vitals of society, how near it is to 
ourselves. Then we shall give over hoping any thing from 
assimilations to foreigners, we shall think that, even when the 
original in its oivn region is innocent and laudable, the copy 
is likely to he insincere and unnatural, that in general, when 
we set out with a purpose of imitating, we shall choose 
what is worst in the practices of others and omit what is 
best, that the hankeiing after novelties is the sign of a 
disease within which the obtaining of them certainly would 
not cure. Then we shall say, ‘ the rough work which civil 
rulers can do in cutting up weeds may be inevitable; but it 
will be done blindly and ignorantly, it will j)robably destroy 
as mTich of v/heat as of tares, it will certainly not destroy any 
of the corruptions in the soil which cause the tares to spring 
up and the wheat to perish.’ ’I’lien we shall say ‘ wc 
churchmen shall have power enough when we know how to 
use it. But may God give us reformation first; legislative 
functions, if wc require them, afterwards. May He leave 
IIS not to the miserable delusion that we can set other men 
right by any processes which shall not strike first at their 
sins in ourselves, or that these can be reached till we submit 
them to God’s discipline, till we believe that it is His will 
to set us and all men right, if we we do not fancy that 
we can be right witlmut Him.’ 

And so we are brought back in this case also to the pot¬ 
ter’s house. But we must learn there that other fearful 
lesson which Jeremiah learnt, and which is as true for us 
as it was for the house of Israel. If God’s promise, th.at 
His Son’s kingdom shall have no end, means that all the 
races which He has invited to become portions of that 
kingdom, shall always continue to be portions of it, how 
should Jerusalem, Constantinople, Alexandria, have fallen 
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under the power of the Crescent? Are not these cities 
proofs that the clay is marred in the new, as it was in the 
(dd, time, when it resists the will of the Artificer? Why 
should Komanists or Protestants think that the law will 
he violated in their case ? What is there in the clay of 
Italy, Germany, France, England, to give it a special 
exemption from the sentence upon that which is profitable 
for nothing ? Let us not be high-minded, but fear. It is 
written, “ If he spared not the natural branches, take heed 
lost lie spare not thee.” But it is written also, that “ the 
casting away of them was the riches of the world.” It is 
written further that “ all Israel shall be saved.” Even after 
tlie clay in human eyes has been uttei'ly marred, we know 
that the Potter still looks after it, still seeks to bring the true 
form out of it. No one word of His can fall to the ground. 
Surely these words cannot, which are scaled with the blood 
of the Son of God ; “ lie willcth that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

We know, that wliatevcr happens to one generation or 
another, the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta¬ 
blished above the hills, and that all the nations shall flow 
unto it. We know that the regenerating spirit of Him who 
has ascended on high, that He might fill all things, shall 
cast out all evil spirits, and shall claim human clay and all 
natm-al things for Himself. We know that God has said 
He will write upon human hearts His own name and the 
name of the new Jerusalem, His holy eity. And since 
the glory of the universe implies the blessedness of the 
individuals who compose it, since our belief in the immor¬ 
tality of God’s kingdom does not interfere with the belief 
in a personal immortality but sustains and ratifies it, we 
are sure that the vision in the potter’s house will be fulfilled 
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in another very literal and ble.saed manner. He, who has 
given each of ns a tenement of clay, may subject it to much 
liard discipline, may suffer it at last to be quite marred and 
to rctiuTi to its kindred earth again. “ But if the [Spirit of 
Him who raised up Christ from the dead dwell in us. He 
will also quicken our mortal bodi(;s.” Only that, which 
hinders the shining forth of the spiritual beauty in the, 
human fonn, will perish. The body of liumiliation will 
be made like to Christ’s glorious body by that power 
whereby He is able to subdue all things to Himscslf. 
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JEREMIAH, XXXL 31—34. 

Hehold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
'new covenant loith the honse of Israel and with the house 
of Jmlah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took them hy the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egyjit; which my 
covenant they brake, although I was a husband to them, 
saith the Lord ; but this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the. house of Israel; Aft.er those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and they 
shall by my yeople. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every ma,n his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will rememher 
their sin no more. 


The later chapters of Jeremiah, which do not follow each 
other in chronological order and in which there are many 
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repetitions, connect his personal history with tlie reigns of 
Jchoiakim and Zedekiah, and with the anarchy wliicli 
followed the murder of Nebuchadnezzar’s officer Gedaliali. 

The following passage from tlie twenty-second chapter 
refers to Josiah and his three successors. “ Weep ye not for 
the dead,” says the prophet, “ neither bemoan him: but 
weep sore for him that goeth away, for he shall return no 
more, nor see his native country.” He who was not to 
return is called in the next verse Shallum, but it seems clear 
that he is the Jehoahaz of the Book of Kings, and that the 
place, to which he was led captive and where he was to die, 
was the capital of Pharaoh. The following passage, begin¬ 
ning at the thirteenth verse, refers to Jchoiakim. He is 
contrasted with his father, “ who judged the cause of the 
poor and the needy,” and so proved that ho knew the 
Lord: — whereas the son “ was building his house by 
unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong': — he was 
using his neighbour’s services without wages, and giving him 
not for his work:—he was ceiling his house with cedar, 
and painting it with Vermillion:—his eyes and his heart 
were not but for his covetousness, and for to shed innocent 
blood, and for oppression, and for violence, to do it.” lie 
was imitating, it would appear, the tastes and habits of the 
monarch by whose favour ho reigned. The taxes, which he 
was obliged to levy upon his people for the servioe of the 
foreigner, were made more intolfrable by his own self-in¬ 
dulgence and luxury. There was in him that stupid secu¬ 
rity which may so often be seen in men who have already 
suffered the deepest disgraces, and who are on the edge of 
utter downfell. Therefore he is told that “ they shall not 
lament for him saying, ‘ Ah, my brother,’ or ‘ Ah, lord,’ or 
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‘ Ah, his glory'; that he shall ho buried with the burial of an 
ass, drawn forth and cast beyond the gates of Jerasalem.” 
The more terrible judgment which is to follow ujwn the 
young king and the queen-mother, as well as the whole land, 
is annomiccd in the following verses. “ As I live, saith the 
Lord, though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
were the signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee 
thence. And I will give thee into the hand of them that 
seek thy life, and into the hand of them whose face thou 
fearest, even into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Ba¬ 
bylon, and into the hand of the Chaldaeans. And I will 
cast thee out, and thy mother that bare thee, into another 
countiy, where ye were not born; and there shall ye die.” 

In Jeremiah’s time, as in the time of the earlier pro¬ 
phets, the judgment upon Judsea was really a judgment 
upon all the nations. Egypt, the land of the Philistines, 
the kings of Tyrus, the kings of Sidon, the kings of Arabia, 
the kings of the ^mingled people that dwelt in the desert, 
were all forced to drink of a wine cup of fury which had been 
mingled for them. It w’^as a time of far-reaching destruction 
and desolation. The great conqueror, the destroyer of boun¬ 
daries, had gone forth ; God had given the inhabitants of 
the earth into his hands for a certain season; no strength or 
policy would avert or delay the sentence. The prophet’s 
message was a very comprehensive one, but its force was 
not to be lost in its generality. He was to tell “ all the 
cities of Judah who came to w'orship in the Lord’s house, 
diminishing not a word, ^ Thus saith the Lord, If ye will 
not hearken unto me, to walk in my law which I have set 
before you, I will make this house like Shiloh, and will 
make this city a curse to all the nations of the earth.’ ’’ The 
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prie.sts and the pvophct.s insisted tliat tlic forctelh-r of evil 
slioiild he put to deatli ; tlie princes and the people said 
“ he is not worthy to die, he hath spoken to ns in tlie 
Name of the Lord.” The elders of the land alleged the 
conduct of Hezekiah to Micah in his defence. But it is 
evident that the priestly influence would have prevailed 
with Jeholakim in his case, as it did in that of another 
proydiet who is referred to in the same place, if a powerful 
(ourticr, Ahikam the son of Shaphan, had not protected him. 

lie seems to have shut up Jeremiah for the same reason 
as that which led the Elector of Saxony to sliut up Luther 
after the Diet of Worms. In the thirty-sixth cha])tcr he 
says to Baruch, (the time is assigned to the, fourth year 
of Jehoiakim), that “ he cannot go into the liouse of the 
Lord,” and therefore th.at Baruch must read a roll which 
he had written in the ears of the people in the Lord’s 
house, upon the fasting day. There was no doubt a gveat 
assembly gathered from all the cities of Judah. They 
wore told of woes which would surely come upon Jenisalem 
and upon the whole land. Michaiah the son of Gcmariah 
heard the words of the roll. lie informed the princes; they 
sent for Baruch. He read it in their cars. They were 
afraid both one and the other; they said, “ W^e will surely 
tell the king all these words.” The roll was brought before 
Jehoiakim as he was sitting in the winter-house with a fire 
on the hearth burning before him; he cut it and cast it into 
the fire till it was consumed. Jeremiah was bidden to sig¬ 
nify to Jehoiakim by the mouth of Baruch, that the roll 
was burnt, but that the thing written in the roll could not 
l)e burnt. “ The king of Babylon would certainly come 
and destroy the land, and would cause to cease from it man 
and beast.” 
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That which Jeremiah had been told when he was but a 
cliild, that he was to pull down and destroy, was begin¬ 
ning to be fulfilled. Not only his own people in Anathoth, 
but the kings and priests in Jerusalem, regarded him as a 
dangerous disturber. He was robbing other kingdoms as 
well as his own of peace and seeurity. He could not pre¬ 
tend that his words did not unsettle the minds of people as 
well as rulers. He could not even say that the words were 
nothing except so far as they pointed to eertain events which 
would either correspond with them or confiite them. They 
were more than this. They went down to the roots and 
causes of these events ; they traced them to principles in the 
hearts of kings, priests, prophets, and people. Was not this 
pulling up and plucking down? Was it wonderful that 
Jehoiakim should burn the roll, and desire to kill him who 
had dictated it ? , 

But it had also been told Jeremiah, that he was to 
plant and to build. In the twenty-ninth chapter of the- 
prophecy we hear of a letter which the prophet sent to 
those whom Nebuchadnezzar liad carried captive ‘after that 
Zechariah, and the queen, and the eunuchs, and the princes 
of Judah and Jerusalem, were departed from Jerusalem.’ 
Part of this letter contains terrible warnings and denun¬ 
ciations against the prophets who were telling the captives 
that they should speedily return to their own land; part of 
it is full of hope and encouragement. The exiles “ are to 
build houses and dwell in them, and plant gardens and eat 
the fruit of them, and take wives and beget sons and 
daughters, and take wives for their sons that they may 
bear sons and daughters, that they may be increased there 
and not diminished.” For these are to be the seed of a 
nation. “ Behold,” saith the Lord,“ I will bring again the 
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captivity of Jacob’s tents, and have mercy on his dwelling- 
places. And the city shall he huilded upon her orvn heap, 
and the palace shall remain after the manner thereof. And 
out of them shall proceed thanksgiving and the voice of 
them that m<akc merry. And I will multiply them, and 
tliey shall not he few. I will also glorify them. I will 
jmiiish all that oppress them. And their nobles shall he of 
themselves, and their govepior shall Ixs of the midst of them. 
And I will he the God of all the families of Israel, and they 
sliall he my people.” 

All Jeremiah’s visions raspecting these exiles are soothing 
and cheerful. He secs much evil among them. But he has 
such bright intimations of what their future shall he, 
that his sleep is sweet to kim. Thciy are the pledge of a 
hetter day, which he shall not see indeed, hut which will 
assuredly come to the land, and whieh will gladden him 
though the places whieh knew him then should know him 
no more. The case, is altogether ditferent when he turned to 
Jerusalem, where Zedekiah was reigning. The prophet sees 
two baskets of figs set before the Temple of the Lord, one 
very good like those that are first ripe, the other so had that 
they cannot be eaten. The first are those ‘ whom the Lord 
has sent out of this place into the land of the Chaldaeans 
the others represent Zedekiah and his princes and the residue 
of Jerusalem that remain in the land, and them that dwell 
in the land of Egypt. All that we hear of the later history 
helps us to understand the force and truth of this sign. The' 
reign of Zedekiah presents us with the most vivid picture of 
a king and people sinking deeper and deeper into an abyss, 
^ver and anon making wild and frantic efforts to rise out of 
it, imputing their evil to every one hut themselves,—their 
struggles for a nominal freedom always proving them to he 
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both slaves aiid tyrants at heart. Zedekiah has revolted 
from the King of Babylon who has raised him to the throne. 
Pashur, the son of Iinmer the priest, has heard that Jeremiah 
has prophesied against the city. He smites him and puts him 
in the stocks that w'cre in the high gate of Benjamin, which 
was by the house of the Lord. When Jeremiah is brought 
forth, he has again to declare that Judah shall be given into 
the hands of the King of Babylon and be carried captive 
and be slain by the sword, and that Pashur shall be one 
of the victims. Shortly after another Pashur is sent by the 
king to him with a liumblc message, “ Enquire, I pray thee, 
of the Lord for us, for Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon 
maketh war against us; if so be that the Lord will deal 
with us according to all His- wondrous works.” The 
Chaldaian army actually besieges the city; the proud 
revolters begin to shew their native cowartlicc; those that 
mocked and persecuted the prophet think that they may 
bribe him to help them. But the answer is as before, 
“ 1 will turn back the weapons of war that are in youi' 
hands, wherewith ye fight against the king of Babylon and 
the Chaldasaus which besiege you witliout the walls, and 
1 will assemble them into the midst of tliis city. And 1 
myself will fight against you with an outstretched arm. 
And 1 will smite the inhabitants of this city both man and 
beast; they shall die of a great pestilence. He that abi- 
deth in the city shall die by the sword and by the famine 
and by the pestilence; but he that gocth out and fallcth to 
the Chaldseans, his jife shall be unto him for a prey.” At 
the same time he tells the king how he may prove a better 
patriot than by fighting with the Chaldaeans.— 

“ And touching the house of the king of Judah, say. 
Hear ye the word of the Lord, O house of David; thus 
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saith tlic Lord, Execute judgment in the morning, and de¬ 
liver him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, 
lest my fury go out like fire, and bum that none can quench 
it, because of the evil of your doings.” 

Possibly it was in consequence of this exhortation that 
an event took place of wliich we have the following remark¬ 
able record. 

“ King Zedekiah made .a covenant with all the people 
which were at Jerasalcra, to proclaim liberty unto them; 
that every man should let his man-seiwant, and every man 
his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go 
free; that none should serve himself of tlieni, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother.” 

This act of simple obedience to a command,—this recog¬ 
nition of Jewisli citizenship and brotherhood, was hailed by 
Jeremiah as the most blessed of all tokens of reformation. 
But this was the ignominious conclusion:— 

'' But afterwards they turned, and caused the servants, 
and the handmaids, whom they had lot go free, to return, 
and brought them into subjection for servants and for hand¬ 
maids.” 

And this was the prophet’s word respecting it:— 

“ Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel; I made a cove¬ 
nant with your fathers in the day that I brought them forth 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondmen, say¬ 
ing, At the end of seven years let ye go every man his 
brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee; and, 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shaft let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And ye were now turned, and 
had done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man to his neighbour: and ye had made a covenant before 
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liie in the iiou.sc vvliicli is called by my name: but yc 
turned, and polluted my name, and caused every man his 
servant, and every man his handmaid, whom yc had set at 
liberty at their pleasure, to return, and brought them into 
subjection, to be unto you for servants and for handmaids. 
'I’herefore thus saith the Lord, Ye have not hearkened luito 
me, in proclaiming liberty cveiy one to his brother, and 
e very man to his neighbour: behold, I proclaim a liberty 
for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and 
to the famine: and, I will make you to be removed into all 
the kingdoms of the earth.” 

We arc not told the motive of the change, but by com¬ 
paring other passages in tlie prophecy with the one in 
which Jeremiah tells the Jewish masters what ruin they 
are preparing for themselves, we may form a reasonable 
conjecture. I’haraoh Ncchoh it appears resolved upon one 
more desperate experiment to regain his position, lie sent 
an army to assist Zedekiah against the besiegers. The 
(Ihakla\ans retreated. The king and the pcojile were of 
coiu'sc elatiid witli joy. There was no longer need to buy 
(bid’s favour by letting the oppressed go free. Tlic helji 
of Egyjit was all-sufficient. But some misgiving, it seems, 
then led the king to desire Jeremiah’s prayers that the 
deliverance might be complete. The answer is, “ Behold, 
Pharaoh’s army shall return to Egypt, to their own land, 
and the Chaldteans shall come again, and fight against 
this city and take it and burn it with fire.” Then the pro¬ 
phet “ goes out of Jerusalem into the land of Benjamin, to 
separate himself thence in the midst of the people.” The 
most passionate of patriots is accused of being a traitor. 
The princes arc now as wroth with liim as the priests; luj 
is thrown into a dungcori. The poor feeble king perceives 
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that tliere is a power and truth in the prophet which he 
cannot find elsewhere. He sends to the prison to ask if 
there is any word from the Lord. He is told there is, “ for 
thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the king of Baby¬ 
lon.” Tlienccforth Zedekiah is inclined to favor him. He 
is brought into the court of the prison and has food daily 
furnished to him. But the princes say unto the king, “ Let 
this man be put to death; for the man seeketli not the wel¬ 
fare of this people, but the hurt.” Zedekiah makes the 
confession so characteristic of such a time, Behold, he is 
in your hand ; for the king is not he who can do any thing 
against you.” He is thrown into a worse dungeon, where 
there was no water but mire; a merciful Ethiopian interferes 
to save him from death ; the king consults him once more. 
He is told that the only safety is in surrender to the king 
of Babylon, else he will bo taken and the city will be burnt 
with fire. The princes and the king are now suspicious of 
each other: Jeremiah is removed again to the court of the 
prison, and remains there till Jerusalem is taken. That 
event occurred in the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign. 
Zedekiah e.scapes by night; he is bound with chains and 
his eyes put out: the city is set on fire. 

The events which follow arc recorded in the last chapter 
of the second book of Kings. 

“ And as for the people that remained in the land of 
Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon had left, 
even over them he made Gedaliah the son of Aliikam, the 
son of Shaphan, ruler. And when all the captains of the 
armies, they and their men, heard that the king of Babylon 
had made Gedaliah governor, there came to Gedaliah, to 
Mizpah, even Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and Johanan 
the son of Careah, and Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth the 
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Nctophathite, and Jaazaniali the son of a Maachathite, 
they and their men. And Gedaliah sware to them, and 
to their men, and said unto them. Fear not to be the ser¬ 
vants of tlie Chaldees: dwell in the land, and serve the 
king of Babylon, and it shall be well with you. But it 
came to pass, in the seventh month, that Ishmael the son 
of Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal, came, 
and ton men with him, and smote Gedaliah, that he died, 
and the Jews and the Chaldees that were with him at Miz- 
pah. And all the^ people, both small and great, and the 
captains of the armies, arose, and came to Egypt; for they 
were afraid nf the Chaldees.” 

Joremifih lived on in the land to see the misery and 
anarehy which followed the murder of Gedaliah; to tell 
the Jews who wore flyiiig to Egypt that if they stayed in 
the land they would be safe, that in Egypt they would 
meet with destruction—for that Egypt had been given 
up to the king of Babylon ;—^finally, to sing the future 
ruin of Babylon itself, the confusion and breaking in pieces 
of her idols, the deliverance of those in whose destrac- 
tion and desolation she had rejoiced. In this prophecy 
many of the phrases of Isaiah recur. We feel the same 
assurance when we read each, that the words point to an 
actual city, to a present oppressor, and that they point also 
with imperishable truth to every city in which the Baby¬ 
lonian principle has become triumphant, to every power 
which has severed itself from righteousness and has become 
merely destructive. 

What is the thread which binds together the hopes and the 
fears of the prophet, his certainty of coming woe, his certainty 
of ultimate blessing? A covenant well ordered in all things 
and sure, a covenant resting on the eternal Name of God, 
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upon His truth and righteousness. Tliis covenant, as we 
liavc seen, was no external artificial bond. The words “ I 
am a husband to you,” denote the nature of it. It was 
not an agreement for so much to be given on the part of 
God if so much was received from man. It was a union of 
love; a divine Lord seeking His human bride, binding her 
to Himself, bidding her trust in Him and depend upon 
Him for all things. That such a covenant should exist 
was wonderful, that it should be broken by the party which 
had been freely taken into it, was more wonderful still. 
Every sign that was presented to the prophet brought the 
marvel more strongly before him. The adherenee of the 
heathen to their traditions struck him, we have seen, as 
affording the strongest contrast to the inconstancy of the 
Israelite. Another fact, which became known to him in the 
days of Jehoiakim, illustrated still more remarkably the 
subject to his own mind and was made the hint of a 
discourse to the people. Jonadab the son of Recliab com¬ 
manded his sons to dwell in tents and take no wine. In 
vain the prophet set flagons before them; the precept which 
had been transmitted to them was too strong and binding 
for any temptation. It was a silken invisible ehain about 
their necks, the chain of a mere human command; yet they 
did not break it. Was it impossible for his countrymen to 
understand that there was a silken chain too about their 
necks,—a divine command, a divine covenant ? How was 
it that they were acting every moment as if none such 
existed ? 

All these instances and reflections which the divine 
Teacher brought homo to the mind of the seer, made him 
understand more profoundly what the nature of the divine 
government was and how it was exercised. He perceived 
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more and more that they were indeed the corda of a man 
by which God was holding the nation and those who com¬ 
posed it to Himself, that the yoke under which his coun¬ 
trymen were living was an inward spiritual yoke, not a 
material or merely legal one; and that the penalty of break¬ 
ing it was the penalty of losing freedom, of being brought 
mider a heavy and intolerable bondage. No previous pro¬ 
phet, I think, had at all entered into this truth to the same 
degree as Jeremiah; no one had been led by such a course 
of individual sufferings to understand in what consists the 
blessing of obedience, the curse of revolt. And, as we saw 
in the passage respecting the potter’s house, no one had 
entered so deeply into the truth that God Himself is the 
reformer, that all real renovation must come from Him. 

Hence the step was not difficult to the discovery, glorious 
and deep as it is, which my text unfolds. He had heard a 
lament, Rachel, the mother of the Jewish race, weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted because they 
were not. He had heard the voice of consolation bidding 
her refrain from weeping, for that her children should come 
again to their own border. He had heard that the seed, 
which was to increase and multiply in the land of strangers, 
was again to possess its own. He had such faith in the 
promise, that, while he was in the dungeon, he concluded 
a contract for the purchase of land in Anathoth in the most 
solemn and legal manner, committing the evidences of the 
purchase to Baruch that they might be kept against a future 
day. But what proof was there that the future inhabitants 
of the land would be more obedient than the former had 
been ? Would they not be creatures of the same flesh and 
blood, as prone to unbelief and to idolatry ? If any thing 
depended on the difference of character and constitution in 
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one race or another, if human faith and obedience were the 
moAdng and determining causes of the divine mercy, there 
seemed no hope that the time to come would be better than 
the time past. But such a shifting sand could never have 
been the foundation on which man was meant to build. 
'I’licrc must be more in the covenant than the more pledge, 
“ I will be faithful and merciful if you will be obedient.” 
Tf that was all the Law said, there must be something 
deeper than law. If this was all that circumcision signi¬ 
fied, there must be something mightier than circumcision. 
“ The covenant which 1 made with your fathers when I 
took you by the hand to bring you out of Egypt,” must 
give place to atiothcr more perfect covenant; and this must 
be the tenor of it, “ .1 will write my laws in your hearts, 
and in your minds will 1 write them.” 1 will not ask you 
for obedience and promise blessings outward or s])iritual as 
the fruits of it. But I will give you power to obey, I will 
])ut that in you which shall be the living source, the per- 
])otual well-sjmng, of an ever fresh obedience. 

“ And they shall teach no more every man his brother, 
and every man his neighbour, saying ‘ Know the Lord 
for all shall know me from the least to the greatest.” It 
shall not be an outward teaching, such as one man imparts 
in mere phrases and formulas to another. There shall be a 
more mysterious, more wonderful Teacher, who shall in¬ 
terpret all th^t is heard from without, who shall Himself 
be present within you, to bestow each hour new illumina¬ 
tion as well as new life. 

“ For I will forgive their iniquity and I will remember 
their sin no more.” Forgiveness, reconciliation,—^gTantcd, 
accomplished,—shall be the ground of this covenant.—But a 
forgiveness and reconciliation which, though accomplished, 
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are fresh and vital and germinant for every person who 
enters into them and claims them. ‘ Seeing that the whole 
covenant stands ultimately upon this assurance, “ I will be 
their God and they shall be my people; ” there shall be a 
communion between me and them, an intercourse which 
their hardness and forgetfulness may interrupt, but which 
is really implied in the eternal relation that subsists between 
us, nay in all the relations which subsist between them as 
•neighbours and brothers of each other.’ 

Such a covenant Jeremiah saw there must be involved in 
the law which had been given to his forefathers, a covenant 
certainly existing in the divine mind, though latent and 
still only dimly seen by the sons of men. To see it at all, to 
be able to say confidently ‘ this must be,’ to have a divine 
assuranee that what must be, is, and that it will be fully 
manifested;—this was comfort immeasurable, unspeakable, 
making dungeons tolerable, and the loss of human fiicnd- 
sliip a gracious soitow, the ruin of a city and a land a 
witness for good, even in proportion to the bitter present 
misery which it caused. All Jeremiali’s dark history be¬ 
comes bright when this truth dawns upon him, when he 
is able to dwell in the belief of it. 

And yet, brethren, it did but dawn upon him. And 
Whitsunday tells us that we are living in the very blaze of 
it. The new covenant has been proclaimed. It is that 
very one, “I will put my laws in your hearts, and in 
your minds will I write them.” ‘ My Spirit shall dwell in 
you to be the source of faith and obedience, to resist the 
evil which will always be assaulting you, to draw you to 
the good which is always near you, to bring you out of 
darkness into God’s light, out of selfishness into love, out 
of division into unity. He is given, that you may not each 
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one be holding out to his neighbour mere hard crusts of 
doctrine, dry intellectual propositions; but that the hum¬ 
blest peasant, the feeblest child, may have in him that 
which responds to the highest truth and can embrace it. 
lie is come as a witness and pledge that a reconciliation 
has been made for the universe, that man is at peace with 
God in His Son, who has offered^the perfect and well¬ 
pleasing sacrifice. He is come to assure us that the Father 
has made all things new, grounding them on the revelation 
of His own eternal Name, His own absolute love.’ 

This is the covenant into which we are bom by our 
baptism. But oh, brethren, do we belicYc that it is so? 
Do we believe that God has said to us, “ 1 will put my 
laws in your hearts, and in your minds will 1 write them; 
I will be to you a father, and ye shall be to me sons and 
daughters V ” Do wo believe that a peace and forgiveness 
has been proclaimed to us and to mankind, that we may 
feed upon the sacrifice in which they are gathered up, that 
wo may have communion with the Love that has bestowed 
them ? Do we think that there is an unction within us, 
whereby we and the most miserable people of this land may 
enter into the meaning of the deepest mysteries, and that 
wc need not merely receive them with our outward ears, 
but be renewed by them in the very spirit of our minds ? 
Alas! brethren, let us confess it, we do not believe this. 
The divine trath of W^hitsimtide is floating away from us. 
We do not grasp it, we do not live upon it. And there¬ 
fore we sigh in vain for reformation. For the divine power 
which is to bring reformation is hidden from us. 

Like the Jews we think we are delivered over to the evils 
which bitter experience shows that we are prone to commit. 
If it can be proved that our forefathers and we have yielded 
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to covetousness, strife, rivalries, our wise men ask triumph¬ 
antly whether these arc not established principles of human 
nature and treat the, struggle Avith these as one which only 
boys or fanatics would engage in. It is in vain to answer, 
that men have straggled with them in all ages, and that, 
unless some victories had been won over them. Society 
would have ceased to exist. It is in vain to say that all 
the improvements moral, intellectual, physical, of Avhich wc 
boast, have been the consequences of a divinely formed reso¬ 
lution in the hearts of a few men, generally scorned by their 
contemporaries, to overcome what had been reckoned inevi¬ 
table evils, involved in the constitution of things. The 
ready and decisive reply that all such changes are owing to 
the “ Progress of Civilization”—owing, that is to say, to a 
certain formula which Ave do not choose to translate into the 
facts for which it stands—disposes of all .such arguments. 
No doubt we can reverence those who have fought and fallen 
in the endeavour to break some chain of custom and to vin¬ 
dicate some eternal laAv of God, when they are rcmoA’^cd to 
a sate distance. We build the sepulchres of the prophets 
whom our fathers killed and say that if we had been in thc 
days of our fathers we would not have partaken of their 
sins. But unless wc fully believe that the Spirit of the 
Prophets is intended for us and can work in us as He 
worked in them,—unless we believe that He is come to 
conAunce us of our sins and of a righteousness which is 
stronger than our sins, and of a judgment which shall put 
down the one and give the other a complete victory ,—^afc 
had better have left the sepulchres unbuilt; we had better 
not pretend to honour the memories of men whom, if we 
had met them face to face, Ave should certainly have hated. 
It is a fearful thought that Israel was subjected to a Baby- 
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Ionian captivity of seventy years, and has been subjected 
to a worse than Babylonian tyranny for eighteen hundred 
years, because it counted the Covenant of God a dead do¬ 
cument instead of a living power. It is a more appalling 
question, what must be in reserve for those nations which 
will not have the law of God written in their hearts; which 
choose to follow their own lower instincts; which say to the 
Holy Spirit, ‘ Depart from us.’ 

But as there was a light in that thick darkness so there 
is in this. The Covenant of God cannot fail ; the })urj)ose 
of God must be accomplished. There must come a day when 
God shall be known as the Father of all the Families of 
the Earth, and when tliey will not refuse to be His children. 
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THE HEAVENS OPENED TO THE EXILE. 


Lincoln’s Inn, Tkinity Sunday.—June Cth, 1852. 


EZEKIEL, L 1. 

Nov) it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth 
month, in the fifth day of the month, as I sat among 
the captives hy the river of Chehar, that the heavens 
were opened, and I saw visions of God. 

The Book of Lamentations throws much light upon the 
time to which it refers, and upon the prophetical character. 
I have no wish to pass it over. But in strict chronology it 
follows the earlier chapters of Ezekiel, seeing that its subject 
is the destruction of the city and the temple, to which Eze¬ 
kiel, as he sat among the captives by the river . Chebar, was 
still looking forward. The difference even of a few years, 
at this critical period of the history, may affect the meaning 
of a whole book. There are passages in the later chapters 
of Ezekiel which may illustrate and receive illustration from 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. On these grounds I believe 
I am justified in postponing the consideration of them, even 
if I had not the additional motive, that there is scarcely a 
passage in the Old Testament which seems more suitable 
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for a discourse upon Trinity Sunday, than, the one I have 
just read to you. 

Ezekiel was, like Jeremiah, of the priestly order. Since 
we cannot understand the expression “ thirtieth year,” other¬ 
wise than as describing his own age, he was probably older 
than Jeremiah was when the word of the Lord first came 
to him. But he had not reached the time of life which we 
commonly connect with our impressions of a prophet—those 
impressions being perhaps derived from the great painter of 
the prophets and the sybils. He had, however, seen and felt 
what might have made liis hair grey even at such an age. 
He had seen the best king Judaea ever had dying in the 
war with Egypt; his successor a captive there; Jelioiakim 
passing from one foreign yoke to another that was more 
grievous; Jeconiah doomed to hopeless servitude in Baby¬ 
lon. He must have mixed with fhose miserable priests and 
prophets who rent the heart of Jeremiah. He was himself 
taken from the services of the temple with a troop of rich 
and noble prisoners; he had to sit among them astonished 
at their levity and indifference; to watch their alternations 
of cowardly despondency and idle hope; to hear the prophets 
uttering divinations as vain and lying as those which they 
uttered in prosperity; to find himself amidst strangers. Ins 
own countrymen being scarcely less strangers to all that 
was occupying him than their oppressors. To be removed 
from the city which God had chosen as the witness for 
Himself; to be in a land full of altars and temples and 
images, given up to idols and yet triumphant over the earth 
—^what did it mean? who coul^tell him? The captives by 
the river of Chebar could tell him nothing. They might be 
stupified by the change; the signification of it was utterly 
hidden from them. 

2 F 
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It was while he sat among these captives that he saw 
visions of God. The words seem only to imply that he was 
dwelling ordinarily with them; we are not prevented from 
believing that he was alone, out of the din and clatter of 
human tongues, when he saw the “ whirlwind eoming out of 
the north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a 
brightness about it, and out of the midst thereof as the colour 
of amber, out of the midst of the fire.” Retire ment was not 
impossible even for a captive; we need not doubt that 
Ezekiel availed himself of so great a privilege. But we 
ought to recollect—the words force that thought upon us— 
that Ezekiel was not in circumstances favourable to con¬ 
templation, that he was not assisted by familiar objects, 
that his mind had not been kept quiet and calm from dis¬ 
turbing influences. The heavens were not opened to an 
abstracted philosopher or devotee any more than to a man 
in the midst of the comforts of a home, reposing in an 
undisputed faith; but to an exile drawn by force, not 
choice, out of his land, full of the darkest thoughts about 
the past and the future, tempted by every thing he heard 
and saw, to doubt whether there was any reality in the 
things which he could not see and hear. 

The question naturally suggests itself to a person who 
reads this opening chapter of Ezekiel and then the after 
parts of the book, what have they to do with each other? 
Why should it be necessary that a man who had to an¬ 
nounce the moral maxims which form so conspicuous a part 
of this prophecy, should first begin with seeing the likeness 
of four living creatures^ and wheels within wheels, and a 
chariot lifted from the earth, and rings so high that they 
were dreadful, and a firmament over the head, and a throne 
with^the likeness of a man? How should this be a prepa- 
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ration for telling the watchmen of Israel, that, if they did 
not warn the sinner of the evil of his ways, his blood wonld 
be required at their hands ? How was it a preparation for 
the argument which proved that a son was not to die for 
the iniquity of his father, that'the proverb, “ if the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth are set an 
edge,” was a lying proverb? How was it a preparation for 
the personal sorrows which the prophet was to bear ? We 
might have expected, it may be said, some high and mys¬ 
tical imaginations to have mixed with the simple pre¬ 
cepts; we may not wonder at those difficult passages 
respecting a more august temple than the one Nebuzaradan 
set on fire, which occur at the end of the prophecy. But why 
should such a vision as this be the initiation of a seer who 
was to concern himself with the coarsest evils and miseries 
of the actual world as much as any of his predecessors ? 

If you reflect, brethren, on the position and duties of a 
Jewish prophet as they have come out before us in former 
lectures, you wdll not be at a loss for the resolution of this 
difficulty. We are wont to say that the theology of the 
Jew was simple, that of the heathen world complex and 
artificial. We speak rightly. But however intricate the 
relations of the gods may seem to us in the Greek pantheon, 
however interminable their offices and attributes in the pan¬ 
theon of the Hindoo, every one of these dmnities has 
acquired his place and recognition from some natural 
instinct in the human heart. Priests may have organized 
the worship, may have made that systematic which would 
have been incoherent. But some sensual perception, some 
movement of a man’s nature towards an object which in¬ 
spired him with terror or hope, some tender association or 
l^cal sympathy, the struggle of some inward conception to 
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IS MONOTHKISM SIMPLU? 


[Serm. 


find a 8\iital)le expression for itself, may be traced tlirough 
every variation of a people’s worsliij), may be discovered in 
the production of every fresh idol. If therefore by simple 
we mean easy, natural, that which men would adopt if left 
to themselves, we arc bound to change our mode of spc.ak- 
ing, and to say that polytheism is more simple than the 
belief of a One living God. We- i-evolt at such a conclu¬ 
sion—we cannot lielj) revolting at it—but that revolting is 
a ])roof that the word ‘ simple’ is no( synonymous with the 
the words ‘obvious’ or ‘natural,’ that the most obvious 
views of, the Godhead may be the most eoarse and sensmil 
and false. 

Are we to conclude then that a belief in the divine Unity 
is the result of a series of experiments which show how a num¬ 
ber of different fonns may be expressed tinder one- general 
riameV Are W'c to say that, when nations have ac(inired 
greater jtowers of abstratition, tiny arriv'e at this belief? 
Ueason will tell us, e-x]>crience will till us if we do not 
listen to reason, that a god wlio is jibstiactcd from a multi¬ 
tude of gods, is not a living being at all; but a jiicre 
cojmt inortuum. Dear and venerable traditions, whispers 
of the conscience, longings of the heart, prevent nnm from 
saying, ‘ it is nothing.’ They invest it with the old name, 
they try to look upon it as the highest concentration of the 
life which they sec moving through all tilings. But gra¬ 
dually as the intellect becumcs bolder and the affections 
and fears which have sustained it ai'c dried up, the tenrible 
secret is first whispered, then openly proclaimed: “ This 
abstract divinity is nothing; it is not a substance but a 
shadow of our minds. We who created it can destroy it.” 

The simplicity of the Jewish prophet arose from this; 
that he did not follow his instincts and impulses whither- 
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soever tlicy led him; that he did not make any effort to 
reduce the things Avhich he saw nnder one common name ; 
tliat lie asked for a substance beneath himself, for a living 
lleing deeper than all the tlioughts which were in him, than 
himself to whom those thoughts belonged,—for OncAvho had 
made him in Ills own image. He believed tliat such a Being 
had revealed Himself to his fathers, was revealing Himself 
continually. He was about his path and about his bed, spy¬ 
ing out all his ways. To know Him was to know Kighteous- 
iiess and Tnith ; to keep His law, to be conformed to Ilis 
mind, was to ho righteous and true. 

Hence several conscrpienees followed. The first is that 
he uniformly spoke of seeing (lod, of having a vision of 
God; using this Language most carefully when he was 
protesting with the greatest vehemence against every sen¬ 
sible rcjiresentation of God. As truly as the summit of any 
mountain existed though it was lost in mists, so truly did 
God live though none confessed Him; as truly as the sum¬ 
mit of a mountain discovered itself, the mists gradually roll¬ 
ing away, so truly did God unveil Himself to the man 
himself, forcing him to recognise His presence and to feel 
that he stood in the most wonderful relation to Him. Tins 
revelation could only be described as the coming forth of a 
Light; it was not the light of an outward sun; it must be 
the Light of Avhieh that which is gathered up in outrvard 
suns is the image. It was not a bodily eye Avhich received 
this light; but it was an eye; you could give it no other 
name. God Himself must have opened it that it might be¬ 
hold Him; in His light it saw light. 

Hence it followed also that the theology of the prophets 
was the ground of all their human morality. Hvery per- 
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OOD IN CHALUiBA. 


[Serm. 


ccption of what man is and what he ought to do must rest 
upon some perception of what God is and of what He does. 
To affirm what image it hehoves a man to show forth 
without referring to the archetype: to lay down rules how 
a man should govern himself and others without declaring 
how God governs, was in their minds a vanity, nay an im¬ 
possibility. It seemed to them an utterly vain thing to call 
upon men to carry out any right conviction or to turn from 
any evil if they could not say confidently, authoritatively, 
God Himself is bidding you take this course, is bidding you 
forsake that. He is near you, urging you and therefore 
enabling you to fulfil His commands, to cast away all fetters 
which hinder you from fulfilling them. 

Tlicsc principles are common to all the prophets, and yet 
I think you will see why they were sure to come forth with 
a new power and under new aspects in the mind and dis- 
(nurses of Ezekiel. An IsKiclitc in the land of the uncir- 
curacis(;d, a priest banished from the temple, is an object 
we have not yet been invited to contemplate. At first the 
sense of loss—if it did not give way to that msenstbility, 
that incapacity of feeling at all, which the best men often 
experience after some heavy calamity—^must have been im- 
spcakable. Had not God utterly forsaken them? Could 
He be in that place ? Then out of this loneliness and des¬ 
pondency would come the certain conviction “ He must be 
here.” The forms of Nature which have been set up as rivals 
of Him, do they not testily of Him ? That whirlwind from 
the North which I hear gathering at a distance, which now 
approaches me, which seems to encircle me with its gusts 
and eddies;—that cloud with its fantastic mocking shapes;— 
that subtle mighty fire with its mysterious circles and invo- 
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lutions, with the beauty and radianee which make one for¬ 
get for a moment its more terrible ministries;—and then' 
those forms of animal life, the different kinds of living 
creatures in each of which the Chaldseans have seen some 
image of divine power, each of which has been to tliem a 
consecrated idol, which in our Temple ex])ressed not objects 
of worship, but the Seraphim and Cherubim who cry Holy, 
Holy, Holy, to tlic Lord of tJie wliolo earth;—^wliat forms 
and symbols arc here, what a world of mysteries 1 am 
dwelling in ! But these creatures to which the men about 
me are bowing down, do they not point upwards to Man 
himself V Is tlicrc not stamped upon them all a likeness 
and prophecy of him ? It seems as if his image were con¬ 
tinually emerging out of their forms, as if he were the 
object and pattern after which they were all aspiring. Yet 
they preserve their distinct natures, their scvoi-al functions. 
What unites them together ? How can natures so various, 
so dissonant, be living })ortions of the same universe ? I 
must go dco])cr still. These creatures,—to what do they 
owe their movements, their life? That eagle has wings 
which lift him from the earth and sustain him as he rises 
towards the sun. I’he Chaldroan secs in him the manife,st¬ 
ation of the highest, most celestial power. But he looks 
upon the lion, the ox, and the man, as also manifestations of 
this power. He woidd clothe them too with wings. He 
supposes them tied to earth but with a capacity of ascending 
above it. And he cannot be wrong. For there is in Man 
a spirit which gives him wings, which carries him into the 
highest and most distant worlds. Is he not meant to obey 
this spirit, to ascend by its power, to exalt all the lower 
creatures with him ? Is not this the true secret of the order 
which I discern in the midst of so much disorder ? Is there 
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SPIBITUAL UNITY. 


[Sem. 


not a spirit which gives all things their distinctions, their 
places, their kinds;—which is the spring of their movements, 
which binds them together, wheel within wheel, preserving 
unity amidst infinite diversity ? 

I do not pretend, Brethren, to thread the mazes of this 
wonderful vision. There is much of it in which I cannot 
the least see my way; I feel how dim and faint my glimpses 
are of those portions of it of which I have any apprehen¬ 
sion. But I do not think I can be wrong in believing that 
the prophet, cast into the wide world and feeling himself 
lost in it, was led by the divine Teacher into a region of 
thought to which the Israelite had been hitherto compa¬ 
ratively a stranger—was led to see how each part of the 
universe, which must have often seemed to him a store¬ 
house of divided material idols, was pointing when seen by 
the divine Light, to a spiritual unity as its explanation and 
its centre. 

—To a tipiritual unity; for whatever different meanings the 
vision may be suscejrtible of, this is ccitainly implied in 
them all, that it is Spirit only which distinguishes and 
unites, which brings each thing forth in its clearness and 
fullness, and brings all into harmony. And that truth, pre¬ 
cious as it is, would still be a maimed and imperfect one, a 
vision of the world, and of man as meant to rise above 
the world but unable to distinguish himself from it, if the 
spirit which is in the living creatures, actuating and in¬ 
spiring them, lifting up the wheels from the earth, and 
working in the midst of them, were not acknowledged as 
a spirit which had come from some higher region. The 
man who was seen among the animal forms, the man who 
rose above them, is still not humanity in its highest per¬ 
fection. Ezekiel saw a throne, and there was a likeness, 
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SIS of the appearance of a Man, above upon it. There is 
One human and divine, from whom this spirit has proceeded, 
in whom it dwells perfectly. Beneath that divine form is a 
glory, too awful for the prophet’s gaze. He falls upon his 
face and listens while a voice speaks to him. 

“ Is it then,” some one ivill ask, “ in very deed the 
mystery of this day wliich the prophet’s vision is bringing 
before us? Docs not sucli a notion proceed from the eager¬ 
ness of the imagination to find analogies where they do not 
exist, or from our foolish desire to establish a doctrine 
which is above comprehension, not by a simple appeal to 
faith, but by hints and allusions drawn from teachers who 
would have been utterly perplexed by our interpretation of 
their thoughts and language ? ” 

Brethren, let me speak plainly on this point. ’ I do not 
say that you will find the doctrine which we have been 
jiroclaiming to-day in this chapter. I do not believe that 
you can. I have not the slightest wish to find it there or 
to put it there. It would be a shock to all my convictions 
if I thought that Ezekiel Avas enunciating a dogma when 
he professed to be recording a vision; or that the mystery, 
which, as the church teaches us by the order of her services, 
could not be revealed till Christ was glorified and the Spirit 
given, was already made known to the prophet as he sat 
among the captives by the river Chebar. I cannot say how 
much mischief seems to me to be done, when instead of 
striving to follow strictly the actual statements of the Old 
Testament writers, we insist upon Avringing out of texts or 
symbols, which we have moulded according to our fancy, 
the proof of some New Testament revelation. It is not the 
law and the prophets only which sufier from such violence. 
The gospels and the apostles suffer much more. The truths 
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which they set forth as living foundations of our existence 
social and personal, shrivel into jejune formulas, subjects for 
controversy and revilmg, prized mainly as tests by which 
other men may be convicted of error. 

But just because this course seems to me so exceedingly 
dangerous, so carefully and religiously to be avoided, I 
would try to leam from the old prophets what they knew 
and how they became ])Ossesscd of their knowledge. Ezekiel 
had been taught upon his mother’s knees the words, “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lordhe had been try¬ 
ing to fulfill the commandment which is joined to that gi'cat 
announcement, “ Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and all thy mind and all thy strength.” He 
had been carried into a land where every thing seemed to 
contradict' this faith. What he saw might tem])t him to 
worship many gods. Or it might tempt him to case himself 
in his Judaicsil profession, in his Levitical lore. He might 
say, “ I have been trained to a certain worship and I will 
adhere to it. Let the Babylonians have their gods if 
they will; I shall do homage to the One.” Such a resolu¬ 
tion would have a look of steadfastness and fidelity. And 
it had this further advantage. No Babylonian would have 
interfered with it. The Jew, like eveiy other tributary, 
was expected in general to follow the traditions of his fathers; 
they might strike the conquerors as very absurd; but ex¬ 
cept on special occasions, or when the tyrant was a fanatical 
devotee, they would be respected as suitable to the person 
who had inherited them. But Ezekiel cannot follow this 
course. He cannot live upon a tradition. He cannot find 
rest in merely thinking of the difference, between him and 
the Chaldseans. He is not faithful to his traditions, unless 
he believes in a God who is as living for him as for his 
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forefathers. He cannot worship the Lord God of Israel un¬ 
less he worships Him as the God of the Chaldaoans also. 
It was a grand thing no douht to know that there is One 
God, a blessing beyond all blessings. But merely to deny 
that there arc many Gods, was that a blessing ? Merely to 
hold a dogma that was contrary to other men’s, was that a 
divine gift ? The Teacher who is near him, who is prepar¬ 
ing him for a work, will not let him be content with such a 
miserable possession. He draws him into the secret of unity. 
He shows him how all the manifold things which he be¬ 
holds imply it, demand it, cry out for it. He leads him to 
a unity which is not a dead negation of plurality. He makes 
him feel that there is no unity in matter, that we only be¬ 
lieve in unity when we believe in a Spirit. He brings liim 
to think of man as the interpreter and niler of all the things 
to which he has done homage, as the priest who is intended 
to present them to the Lord of All, because he is a spiritual 
being. But Ezekiel perceives that he can only fulfil this 
kingly and sacerdotal function when he is under the govern¬ 
ment of a Spirit which is higher than his own. That Spirit 
must come from a Man, that Man must be the Priest of 
priests, the King of kings. Even there he cannot stop. 
There must be a deeper mystery still. There must be One 
of whoso glory this Man is the brightness, of whose person 
He is the express image. 

So much I believe was revealed to Ezekiel, By slow 
steps, by painful experiences, he was led into the heart of 
this mystery. It was his deliverance from idolatry. It was 
his deliverance firom hard, material, negative Judaism. It 
was the ground of his message to his own people and to all 
nations. 

I do not believe’that this mystery is the mystery of the 
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Trinity; because Christ says that the time would come when 
He would tell His disciples plainly of the Father. There 
is here no utterance of that Name. The prophet sunk down 
in awe and wonder at the presence of the Man on the throne. 
Beyond was fire and the briglitness of amber; glorious and 
transcendent images, no doubt, upon which a man may gaze 
and in wliich he may lose himself, but which he is glad to 
leave for any thing that rccals him to a home and to human 
sympathies. Till a Name expressing the deepest awfulness 
in fellowship with such sympathies could bo uttered, till the 
Man on the throne could be declared as the Son, the only 
begotten of the Father, till that Spirit in which Ezekiel 
saw the ground of all the unity of human beings and earthly 
things could be proclaimed as He in whose imity the Father 
and the Son dwell for over, there was still a dark enigma 
which every new idolatry, every new philosophy, was trying 
to solve, and by the solution was drawing men further from 
the eternal Truth and the eternal Love. But though I do 
not find here the statement and development of that mys¬ 
tery which I regard as the fundamental one of our dispen¬ 
sation, I do think that Ezekiel is one of the greatest guides 
of mankind into an apprehension of it. I call it the funda¬ 
mental truth of our dispensation. I mean the truth which 
lies beneath the unity of the church and of human society, 
the truth which reconciles the contradictions of warring phi¬ 
losophical systems, the truth which interprets the different 
idolatrous faiths of the old and the new world, the truth by 
virtue of which those who are baptized into the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost become the 
heralds of a common life and a divine kingdom to all nations, 
the truth which sets forth the full righteousness and. love of 
God, the truth upon which therefore the'moral condition of 
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man will be found ultimately to depend. But, brethren, 1 
am far indeed from saying that any ago of tlie Christian 
church has entered fully into the inheritance which God 
has given us. There has been a confounding of the Per¬ 
sons and a dividing of the Substance by orthodox men as 
well as by heretics, perhaps as much by one as the other. 
There would have been no strifes, and oontradictions, and 
heart-burnings, if it had not been so. And oh, how dare I 
affirm that we, at this period, are truly and faithfully ac¬ 
knowledging the glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the 
power of the divine Majesty Avorshipping the Unity ? We 
arc doing it perhaps at times. We may long in our inmost 
hearts to do it continually. But we must, I think, one and 
all, be conscious of difficulties, far more serious than any that 
disturb our intellectual apprehension of the doctrine, whicli 
interfere with this holy and blessed service. Every thing 
is received according to the character and capacity of the 
receiver. How should a set of quarrelsome and factious 
men know any thing about the unity of God ? 

And therefore Ezekiel’s vision contains another lesson— 
shall I call it a prophecy ?—for us. It may be, brethren, 
that we shall be initiated into the fulness of this truth 
in the very way in which he was initiated into the part 
of it which he could know. It may be that only when 
all the signs of God’s presence are withdrawn, only when 
there are no churches or confessions or forms of wor¬ 
ship testifying of His Name, only when we arc surrounded by 
idolaters, or when pantheism—the complex or abstract of 
idolatries—^has become the profession of all cultivated men, 
or when a conscious atheism has ‘taken place of an uncon¬ 
scious one among statesmen and among priests—it may be 
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that then only shall we know what a power was lying in 
the old creed of Christendom to interpret the mysteries of 
nature as well as those of our own minds and of our human 
relations. It may be that the physical world, which seems 
so clear to us, will itself present to us only a mass of con¬ 
fusions and contradictions, and that, in order to recover any 
distinct apprehension of its laws, we shall have to see how 
they are connected with a Spirit who is higher than them¬ 
selves. It may be that through nature we shall be led, not, 
as our fathers of the last century fancied that they were led, 
up to nature’s God—^who proved to be only a great Demi- 
urgus, a being apart from all human sympathies—^but to the 
Man in the midst of the throne, who, when we come to Him 
weary and heavy laden to seek that lowliness of heart which 
we have not in ourselves, will teach us of the Father. And 
so we may become little children again and recover the joy 
which our Pagan forefathers felt when they were first told 
of One who so loved the world that He gave His only-be¬ 
gotten Son for it, of a Son who died for them, of a Spirit 
who guideth into all truth. 

The analogy of history,—still more, I think, the signs of 
this time,—suggest these reflections to us. And though there 
is bitterness in them, there is also consolation. But we need 
not wait, brethren, till the lesson comes to us in thih form. 
If we do, there is fear that we shall never learn it. Now,— 
while Trinity Sundays, and eucharists, and the birth of every 
child into the fold of Christ speaks of this mystery,—now we 
may ask that, through whatever symbols of nature or art 
through whatever divine ordinances the sense and dream of 
it are brought to our hearts, it may not be a dream or an 
imagination but a reality there; one to which we may turn in 
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hours of solitude and darkness, one into which we shall enter 
most when we are most emptied of ourselves, when we have 
confessed how our vanity and lusts and strifes have hidden 
it from us and have taken from us, along with it, the con¬ 
sciousness of our humblest duties and the power of fulfilling 
them. 



SERMON XXVL 


THE VALLEY OF DKY BONES. 


Lincoln’s Tnn, 1st Sunday after Trinity.—June 13, 18.52. 


EZEKIEL XXXVIL, 1—3. 

The hxmd of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in 
the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of 
the valley tohich was full of hones, and caused me to pass 
hy them round about. And hehold there were very many 
in the open valley, and lo, they were very dry. And He 
said unto me, “ Son of Man, can these hones live?" And 
I answered, “ 0 Lord Ood, Thou Jcnowest." 

We are naturally curious to know whether two contempo¬ 
rary prophets ever conversed with each other. In Micah 
we found such evident indications of sympathy with the 
mind of Isaiah as warranted the supposition that he was 
his pupil. I cannot trace any signs of a similar relation, 
or indeed of any personal relation, between Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Though they were passing through the same 
crisis; though they had both to witness the evils which 
were destroying their nation; both to share its miseries; 
though the false prophets were the common enemies of 
both; yet their circumstances, their character, and their 
work were entirely distinct, in some points even contrasted. 
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‘Their very differences however show us that they were both 
alike prophets and priests. 

The Book of Lamentations exhibits the spirit of the indi¬ 
vidual man Jeremiah more transparently than his longer 
book, which is so mixed up with historical details, with 
anticipations of a ruin not yet accomplished, with hopes, 
however faint and soon dispelled, of a national repentance. 
Most of those whom the prophet had denounced were ba¬ 
nished or dead. Men could talk no more about the temple 
of the Lord, could boast no more that the word of the Lord 
was with them; the vessel which the potter was shaping 
had been broken in piecc.s. The .sadness of the prophet, 
which had been checked sometimes by indignation, some¬ 
times by the eonscionsness of a word wHleh must still be 
spoken, of a work which must be done, bceamc complete 
and absorbing. ITeretoforc his intense sympathy with 
his country might seem to be qualified by his lively appre¬ 
hension of its crimes ; now botli feelings were blended into 
one. Wlien be looked npon the desolation of the city, there 
sat upon his soul a weight of sorrow and evil, as if he were 
representing his whole people, as if there was no wrong 
which they had committed, no evil habit which they had 
contracted, which did not cling to him, for which he was 
not r^ponsiblc. And this was no imaginary fictitious state 
of mind into which he had worked himself. God had made 
him inwardly conscious of the very comiptions which had 
destroyed the land. If he had made any fight against 
them, if they did not actually overpower him and enslave 
him, this was God’s work and not his ; the promise of the 
covenant made with his fathers, which was as good for 
every one as for himself, was fulfilled to him. And now 
he was realising the full effect of this discipline. The third 
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chapter of the Lamentations, beginning “ I am the man 
that hath seen affliction by the rod of His wrath,” contains 
the climax of his experience. In the memorable passages 
which follow, the history of a life is gathered np. “ I said. 
My strength and my hope is perished from the Lord; re¬ 
membering mine affliction and my misery, the wormwood 
and the gall. My soul hath them still in remembrance. 
This I recall to mind, therefore have I hope. It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed. They are new 
every morning; great is thy faithfulness. The Lord is 
my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope in Him. 
The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him. It is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait for the salva¬ 
tion of the Lordf It is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
because he hath borne it upon him. He putteth his mouth 
in the dust if so be there may be hope. He giveth his 
cheek to him that smiteth him, he is filled full with re¬ 
proach. The Lord will not cast off for ever; but though 
He cause grief, yet will He have compassion according to 
the multitude of His mercies. For He doth not afflict 
willingly nor grieve the children of men.” 

Any thing more individual than these utterances it is 
impossible to conceive; and yet is just by these that one 
understands the sacerdotal work to which Jeremiah was 
called. There was no longer any temple. The priests as 
well as the princes had been for the most part carried av^ay 
by Nebuchadnezzar. But there was a man walking about 
in the deserted city to which the twelve tribes had come up, 
in the midst of the ruins of the holy place into which the 
sons of Aaron had gone with the memorial of their names 
on their breast-plates, who really entered into the meaning 
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of that function, who really bore the iniquities of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel before the Lord ; one to whom it was given 
to translate the ceremonies and services of the divine house 
into life and reality. He had been taught more perfectly 
perhaps than any one who had served in the temple, what 
was implied in its worship and sacrifices. He felt tlie 
burden to which those sacrifices pointed, the burden of 
individual and national sins. Yet with that burden rest¬ 
ing upon him, he could enter into tlic presence of the 
Holy One of Israel. He was sure there was a deliverance 
for his people as well as for himself, that there could not be 
one for him if there was not also one for them. Thus when 
part of his work was over, when he had not^iing more to say 
in the ears of kings or priests or people, this office, which 
had been so closely connected with his prophetical office, 
and which if it had depended upon outward conditions, 
must have been more entirely at an end than that, still 
remained in all its original power. And the words of the 
prophet remain to explain to all generations the .spiritual 
character and acts of the prie.st. 

The office of the priest must have seemed to be more 
utterly extinct for Ezekiel than even for Jeremiah. He 
was forcibly removed from all the associations of the temple 
while it was yet standing. When he was called to be a 
prophet to the captives .by the river Chebar, he might have 
supposed that the earlier designation which belonged to him 
as one of the Levitic.al family, had been extinguished in the 
later one. Yet we have seen how he was instructed, at the 
very commencement of his work as a prophet, that the 
glory of Him who filled the temple was surrounding him in 
Mesopotamia as it surrounded him when he went up to pre¬ 
sent the morning or the evening sacrifice in Jerusalem. 

2 tt 2 
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Such a vision was given him of that glory as he had never 
hehcld in the holy jdace. He found that the earth—that 
common, profiine, Babylonian earth upon which he dwelt— 
was filled with it. All the powers of nature, the fonns of 
animals, man as the highest of the animals, the motions 
and order of the outward world and of human society, were 
pointing towards it. And the central object, the highest 
object Avhich he could beliold, though there was an ineffable 
brightness beyond, was a Man upon a throne,. One who 
could command him, in whose Name he was to go forth, 
who.se words he was to speak. 

This was no isolated revelation or dream. I’he very 
name which the jirophet thenceforth bore, the name by 
which he was to know himself, dc])cndcd upon it. “ Smt. 
of Man stand u])on tby feet and I will S])cak unto thee,” • 
were the first words which he heard after he fell upon his face. 
That great title is bestowed u])on him through all the time 
in which he was jn-ophesying. It was in many ways more 
suitable to him th.an to those who had gom; before him. 
There was now no Hezekiah or Josiah to represent—in 
some measure consciously to represent,—the divine king. 
The witnesses for a kingdom seemed to be. at an end. Nebu- 
eharlnezzar was the lord of the earth. At .such a time the 
natural position of the Jewish seer became a human posi¬ 
tion. The Israelite’s glory was to be a ‘ Son of Man.’ 

Yet he was not absolved from any of the obligations of 
the older prophets ; he was not to expect a more willing or 
attentive audience among captives than they had formd at 
home ; briars, thorns would be with him ; he must dwell 
among scorpions. Lamentations and mourning and woe 
filled his roll as much as that which Baruch wrote out for 
Jeremiah. And he must eat this roll; it must become a 
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part of his very soul; its words must come forth living and 
hnniing out of himself. 

lie must understand, besides, all the fearful responsibili¬ 
ties of the pro])het. He was to speak whether the men 
about him would hear or whether they would forbear, 
'riierc were times when his tongue would cleave to the roof 
of his mouth, when he should be dumb .and should not be 
to them a rej)rover. But when God opened his lij)s, the 
blood of those to whom he was sent was upon him; it 
would be reepired at his hands if they died in their ini(pity 
and he had not Avanied them. He must submit to do all 
symbolical acts, however strange and fantastical they might 
seem iu themselves, which might bring the feeling of 
coming judgments home to a sense-bound peoi)le. He 
must act a mimic siege, he must eat defiled bread ; he must 
cut off his hair and weigh it in balances, if so the ])cople 
couldbe m.adc to understand—in sjute of their false prophets 
who spoke of coming peace and enacted ilieir signs, which 
of course involved no discomfort or humiliation to them- 
selve.s—that the city would really be destroyed and the 
sanctuary laid waste. He was to pcTSuade his brother- 
captives that they were a remnant in which the imtion still 
lived, a stock out of which it should hereafter grow and 
flourish, even though they were most rebellious, dreaming 
of good things which would never come, not waiting for 
that good which God had designed for them. There was 
to be the same end in all the punishments which were 
coming upon the land and in all its deliverances. God was 
saying in all ‘ I AM the Lord.’ 

This sentence recurs again and again iu the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. It is the thought of his mind, the one which 
gives all the sublimity and all the practical worth to his 
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discourses, that the knowledge of God is the supreme good 
of man and that the desolation of his countrymen has come 
from their not liking to retain it. He is tran.sported in 
spirit to the temple. There the same vision of the glory 
of God which he had seen by the river returns to him. 
The light of it shews him, pourtrayed upon the wall of the 
temple round about, the abominable beasts and creeping 
things, and the idols of the House of Israel; what the 
Ancients of the House of Israel did in the dark, every one in 
the chambers of his imagery; how the women were weeping 
for Thamnnm; how the men were ^rshipping the sun towards 
the east. Whether sueh abominations as these were aetually 
to be seen in the temple, or whether the prophet’s eye 
opened by the divine Spirit saw that they were possessing 
the hearts of those who seemed to others, perhaps to them¬ 
selves, to be ‘ worshipping the God of their fathers, it is 
clear that the mind of Ezekiel was led back to the place in 
which he had ministered, that he might be taught how little 
the sacred building could preserve the truth which was en¬ 
shrined in it. 

What Ezekiel has seen in the Temple enables him to 
answer the Elders of Israel when they come to consult him 
in his own house. .lust what was going on among those 
who worshipped in .Terusalem, was going on in the hearts 
of those who sought his oracles. They were setting up 
idols there. They wanted to know what God would do 
with them or against them; they did not want to know 
Him. And therefore Ezekiel announces to them a great 
and eternal moral law, one of the most varied application ; 
“ God will answer you according to your idols.” The truth 
which is presented to you, will be coloured, distorted, in¬ 
verted by the eye which receives it. The covetousness 
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which you are cherishing will make the best and divinest 
word you hear, a minister of covetousness. Your pride and 
your lust will make it a minister of lust and pride.” No 
bolder or more awful paradox was ever enuneiated than 
this, nor one which the conscience of every one will more 
surely verity. And there was this special proof of courage 
in making such an announcement, that it must have 
destroyed Ezekiel’s reputation as a prophet. The Elders 
came in terror, feeling tliat they wanted guidance and expect¬ 
ing some ready-made answer, such as the regular traders in 
prophecy could always lurnish. The truly inspired man 
answers, ‘ 1 can tell you nothing,—^nothing at least that 
will not deceive you and become a lie in your minds. For 
you bring lies with you, and except they be extirpated, 
they must convert whatever is added to them from without, 
to their own quality.’ 

Ezekiel himself illustrates in another case this great 
principle. No commandment had established itself more 
completely by the cx 2 )crience of the people to whom it was 
addressed, than the second. The idolatries of the land had 
accumulated with each generation. Each had cause to 
complain of the last as bequeathing it a stock of corrupt 
habits and traditions; the sins of the fathers had been 
visited upon the children. These were facts not to be gain- 
sayed. The captives had leisure to reflect upon them. It 
might have been a most profound and profitable reflection. 

The use they made of it was to prove they were under a 
necessary law of degeneracy. How could they help them¬ 
selves? The fathers had eaten sour grapes, and their teeth 
were set on edge. Who dared dispute it? There was God’s 
own word for it. Had he not told them the plan and me¬ 
thod of His own government ? Such language addressed to 
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one of the favorite preachers or prophets of the people, 
would have silenced him altogether. He would have said, 
‘ It is a mystery no doubt; we must take the words of the 
commandment though we cannot understand them. God is 
a Sovereign; He can do what he likes. If it pleases Him 
that each generation should be more corrupt than the last, 
wo must submit and not dispute His will.’ Others there 
would be who would complain boldly and with good reason 
of a will that compelled to evil, but yet would la^aily sub¬ 
mit to it, supposing it to be inevitable, though feeling the 
absurdity of calling it divine. Ezekiel boldly stands forth 
to dispute and deny the whole principle. He does not dis¬ 
pute or deny the second commandment—that was probably 
the text of his discourse—But he will not let the second 
commandment or any other words in the world be pleaded 
against the character of God. Righteousness and etpiity 
he maintains to bo the foundation of the divine character 
and of the divine acts. He will tolerate no resolution of 
them into a heathenish notion of sovereignty or self-will. 
“ The ways of God are equal,” he says, “ and your ways 
are unequal.” The sins of the father only descend upon 
the son, they arc only punished in the son, when the son 
accepts them, entertains them, makes them his own. At 
any time he may turn round and repudiate them and cleave 
to the God who doth not will the death of the sinner, but 
desires that he should return and live. The doctrine of 
this celebrated chapter is grounded on the doctrine of the 
second commandment and of the whole law, that a man is 
righteous so long as he cleaves to the righteous God who 
has made a covenant with him, unrighteous when he for¬ 
sakes that covenant and acts independently. Therefore the 
notion of any perpetuity in righteousness, or in evil, is 
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equally cut off. Every mau has the capacity of righteous¬ 
ness, the capacity of evil. Let him be ever so righteous, 
he must beeomc evil the moment he ceases to trust iu God 
aud begins to trust in himself. Let him be ever so evil, he 
must become righteous the moment he begins to trust in 
God and ceases to trust in himself. 

The enunciation of laws or principles seems more es¬ 
pecially to belong to Ezekiel, as the experienec of per¬ 
sonal evil and the symj)athy with national sorrow belong 
more to the tender and womanly nature of Jeremiah. Never¬ 
theless Ezekiel was to be a priest iu this sense also, as well 
as in that highe-r sense of beholding the glory of God and 
proclaiming llis Name. Suffering was not the destination 
of one prophet; it was tin*, badge of all the tribe. Ezekiel’s 
life was to be a continual ])arablc illustrative of the life of 
the nation. A man scrupulously careful of the law, was to 
violate the precepts of it rcs])ceting food and to eat what 
was loathsome. A man sensitive probably as to his reputa¬ 
tion, and with that kind of lofty imagination which makes 
attention to details and all petty acts unspeakably painful, 
must submit, for the sake of his countrymen, to such as 
seemed most ignominious to himself and perplexing to 
them. Finally the desire of his eyes must be taken from 
him with a stroke, and he must not mourn or weep. Even 
at such a time he must be a sign to the people, though by 
doing so, he should seem to refuse the sympathy that he 
most wants, and should only lead the captives to say, 
“ Wilt thou not tell us what these things are to us that thou 
doest so?” 

Apart from these sufferings which eoncenied him indi¬ 
vidually and domestically, the vision of the desolation of 
Israel became every day more overwhelming to him. Nor 
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was it only the desolation of Israel. He who was called 
‘ Son of Man,’ was not likely to speak less of Egypt and 
Tyrus and the land in which he was himself dwelling, than 
those older prophets who had so many more reasons for re¬ 
garding Judaia as the one garden of the Lord. The arms 
of Nehuchadnezzar had been turning the earth upside down 
and making it waste. .Every thing must have seemed to 
him disjointed, incoherent, withered. Could it ever be reno¬ 
vated? AVas it possible even for that country which God 
had blessed above all others and man had. cursed above all 
others, to breathe and live again ? 

This was tlie question which was proposed to the prophet 
on that day when the hand of the Lord was upon him and 
he was carried into the valley which was full of bones. The 
vision, clear Ss it is in itself, must not be read apart from 
the context of the prophecy. You should remember where 
Ezekiel was dwelling; by what kind of people he was sur¬ 
rounded ; what was the condition of his own land; what 
had come and was Coming upon all lauds; or you will not 
understand the picture which now rose u]) before him. You 
should think too of the man himself, of the heat of his spirit, 
of the words which he had uttered in vain, of the acts which 
had only made the captives stare vacantly, of the desolation 
of his house and his heart. You should think of those 
other visions he had of the ascending scale of creatures, of 
the mysterious order of the universe, of the glory of God, 
before you place yourself beside him in the valley, and 
walk with him round about it, and look at the different 
bones, and see how each separately, how altogether, they 
expound to him the condition of the house of Israel. It 
was dead—that body from which he had believed that life 
was to go forth to quicken the universe. It had none of 
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the beauty of a corpse in which there is still form, on which 
the spirit has left its impression. There had been a time of 
gradual decay, a time when the pulses of the nation beat 
feebly and faintly, but when they might still be felt; a 
time after that when you knew it had eeased to breathe, 
but when you could still speak of it as entire. But another 
stage had come, the stage of utter dissolution, when each 
limb looked as if it had nothing to do with any other, when 
you could scarcely force yourself to believe that they had 
ever been joined together. Can these bones live ? what a 
thought to come into the mind of any man gazing on such 
a scene! It could not have come from himself certainly, 
nor from any of these relics. God must have sent it to 
him; He must have led him to dream that such a resurrec¬ 
tion was possible. And now the proces#of it is also 
revealed to him. The prophet is commanded to speak. 
Ilis speech seems a mere sound in the air. But there is a 
noise and a shaking; then a frightful movement of the 
bones towards each other, each claiming its fellow to which 
it had ouce belonged. This strange efibrt at a union of 
dead things betokens a power that has not yet declared 
itself. And soon the sinews and the flesh came up upon 
them. They have acquired a form, though they have no life. 
“ Then said He unto me, ‘ Prophesy unto the wind ; 'I’hus 
saith the Lord God; come from the four winds. Oh breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.’ So 1 
prophesied as He commanded. And the breath came into 
them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an ex¬ 
ceeding great army.” 

“ Doth he not speak parables,” was the phrase by which 
the Jews of the captivity expressed their dislike and con¬ 
tempt for the troublesome and mystical prophet who was 
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among them. “ Doth he not speak parables,” is a question 
which men looking round with weary hearts upon the con¬ 
dition of Clirist’s Church in various periods of its existence, 
have asked themselves, with a very different intention and 
spirit, when they liavc read this vision of the valley of dry 
bones. “ Is not this written,” they have said, “ for the 
ages to come? Is not tiiis one of the parables concerning 
the kingdom of Cod?” Yes, brethren, if we will first 
read it fairly and honestly, as describing what Ezekitd says 
it described to him—if we will not search for a distant 
application till we have acknowledged the immediate one— 
we shall find that liere, as every where, Ezekiel is exhibiting 
facts which belong to other times as well as his own, ami 
laws and a method of divine govemment which belong to 
all,times as wifil as his own. 

And that I may not waste your time in enumcraling 
different crises of history in which the facts may be dis¬ 
cerned and by which the law and the nn'-thod may be tested, 
I say at once, they arc all for us; the vision and the inter¬ 
pretation arc of this day. Do you not lu'ar men on all 
sides of you crying, “ The ChiU’ch which we read of in 
books exists only in them. Christendom consists of lio- 
raanists, Creeks, Protestants, divided from each other, dis¬ 
puting about questions to which nineteen twentieths of those 
who belong to their communions arc indifferent. And 
meantime what is becoming of the countries in which these 
different confessions arc * established ? What populations 
are growing up in them ? Docs the present generation be¬ 
lieve that which its fathers believed ? Will the next gene¬ 
ration believe any thing?” Prethren, you hear such words 
as these spoken. I do not mean to enquire how much there 
is of truth in them, how much of exaggeration, what evi- 
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denccs there are on the other side whicli have been overlooked, 
what signs of life there arc anywhere in the midst of a]i]«irent 
death. But this I must say; Christians in general are far too 
eager to m-ge special exceptions when tlicy hear these eliarges 
juefejTcd; far too ready to make out a case tor tlieniselves 
while they admit their application to others ; far too ready 
to tliink that the cause of God is interested in the su 2 )pres- 
sion of facts. I’hc ju'ophe.ts should have taught us a dif¬ 
ferent lesson. Tliey should have led us to feel that it was 
a solemn duty, not to conceal, hut to bring forward all the 
evidence which jawes, not that one country is better than 
another, or one portion of the church better than another, 
but that there is a 2 >rincij)lc of decay, a tendency to a]»ostasy 
in all, and that no comfort can come from merely balancing 
.symjrtoms of good here against symihoms ot‘*evil there, no 
comfort from considering whether we are a little less con¬ 
tentious, a little less idolatrous than our neighbours. Alas, 
for this church or fol’ any church, if its existence now, if its 
prospects for the future, arc to be determined by such calcu¬ 
lations as these I No, brethren, our hope has a deeper foun¬ 
dation. It is this; that when the bones have become n)ost 
dry, when they are lying most scattered and sejiaratc from 
each other, there is still a word going forth, if not through 
the lips of any prophet on this earth, then through the li 2 )s 
of those who have left it—yet not jirocccding from them, 
but from Him who liveth for ever and ever—the voice 
which says, “These bones shall rise.” It is this; that every 
shaking among the bones, every thing which seems at first 
a sign of terror,—men leaving the churches in which they 
have been bom, forsaking all the affections and sympathies 
and traditions of their ehildhood, — infidel questionings, 
doubts whether the world is left to itself or whether it is 
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governed by an evil spirit,—are themselves not indeed signs 
of life, but at least movements in the midst of death whicli 
are better than the silence of the charnel-house, which foretell 
the approach of that which they cannot produce. It is this; 
that all straggles after union, though they may be of the 
most abortive kind, though they may produce fresh sects 
and fresh divisions, though they must do so as long as they 
rest on the notion that unity is something visible and mate¬ 
rial, yet indicate a deep and divine necessity which men 
could not be conscious of in their dreams if they were not 
beginning to awake. It is this; that there are other visions 
true for us, as they were for Ezekiel, besides the vision of 
dry bones. The name of a Father has not ceased to be a 
true liame because baptized mcn^do not own themselves as 
His children. The name of the Son has not ceased to be a 
true name because men are setting up some earthly ruler in 
place of Him, or arc thinking that they can realise a human 
fellowship without confessing a Man ?5n the throne above 
the firmament. The name of tlie Spirit has not ceased to 
be a true name because we are thinking that we can form 
combinations and sects and churches without-His quicken¬ 
ing presence, because we deny that He is really in the 
midst of us. It is this; that when all earthly priests have 
been banished or have lost their faith, though there should 
be none to mourn over the ruins of Jerusalem, or to feel its 
sins as his own, yet that there is a High Priest, the great 
Sin-Bearer, ever presenting His perfect and accepted sacri¬ 
fice within the veil, a High Priest not of a nation, but of 
humanity. It is this; that though all earthly temples, in 
which God has been pleased to dwell, should become dese¬ 
crated and abominable, though all foul worship should go 
on in the midst of them, and though what is pourtrayed on 
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their walls should too faithfully represent what is passing 
in the more seeret chambers of imagery, though at last the 
shrines that have been supposed to contain the mystery 
which they set forth should be utterly destroyed, and a 
voice should be heard out of the midst of them, saying, 
“ Let us depart,”—yet that this will not be tlie sign that the 
Church of God has perished, only the sign that the temple 
of God has been opened in Heaven, and that from thence 
must come forth the glory that is to fill the whole earth. 
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Lincoln’s Inn, 2nd Sunday after Teinity.—Jdne20tii, 1852. 


EZEKIEL, XLIII. 10—11. 

TJiou son of^nan, shew the house to the house of Israel, that 
they may he ashamed of their iniquities: and ht them 
measure the patti^rn. And if they he ashamed of all that 
they have dune, shew tlmn the form of the house, and 
the fashion thereof, and the goings out thereof, and the 
comings in thereef, and all the forms thereof, and all the 
* ordinances thereof, and all ths laws thereof: and write it 
in their sight, that they may heap the whale form thereof, 
and all the ordinances thereaf, and do them. 

The later visions in tlie book of Ezekiel relate to a Temple, 
the form and proportions of which are very minutely des¬ 
cribed. What is this ‘ Temple ? The first obvious sug¬ 
gestion is that Ezekiel was looking forward to the times 
of Ezra; that this Temple is an anticipation of that vhich 
Zerubbabel brought forth the headstone. But the building 
which rises before the eyes of the seer covers an area which 
the second Temple never can have occupied. The scale of 
it appears to exceed that of Solomon’s, which struck the old 
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man, who had seen it or heard of it from his father, as so 
much grander than its successor. In Ezekiel’s vision, more¬ 
over, there is a distinct allusion to that appearance of the 
glory of the Lord which belonged, the Jews say, exclu¬ 
sively to the elder building. Christian writers have availed 
themselves of these circumstances to decide peremptorily 
that the vision is of a spiritual, not an earthly Temple. The, 
difficulties in the way of such an opinion are very great. Ac¬ 
curate admeasurements in feet and cubits seem as if they must 
relate to a visible, not to an invisible fabric. There arc still two 
possible opinions. One is popular among many of our coun¬ 
trymen. It is that a Temple exactly answering to Ezekiel’s 
description will appear hereafter in Jerusalem. The other 
you will at once identify as foreign. It is that of a critic of 
great learning and acuteness, often of much sympathy with 
the earnest patriotism of the prophets. He thinks that Eze¬ 
kiel carried with him into Chaldaea the habits, prejudices, 
and formality of the priestly order to which he belonged. 
Therefore, though he had high moral purposes and divine 
instincts, he could not but regard the reappearance of a 
Temple like that which Nebuzaradan had destroyed, only 
more magnificent, as the consummation of an Israelite’s 
dreams and hopes. The critic connects this explanation of 
the later chapters of the books with a theory respecting the 
whole of it. Ezekiel is, in his judgment, more of an artist 
than of a prophet. The elder prophets, he thinks, delivered 
their discourses before the people; the son of Buzi, for the 
most part, composed his in his chamber. The book there¬ 
fore, he supposes, while it wants freshness, has a unity of 
purpose which we do not find elsewhere. The Temple, in 
which the early years of the seer were passed, gives it a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. 
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I shall not seek to get rid of this last explanation by calling 
it the irreverent offspring of a modem or a foreign school. 
The criticism, which was fashionable among the most ap¬ 
proved interpreters of our Church in the last century, leaves 
me no excuse for such language. They seem to have 
thought that—not one, but—all the prophets were busy, in the 
most solemn moments of their own lives and of their 
country’s history, in selecting ingenious and striking epi¬ 
thets and in enveloping their thoughts with a grotesque 
oriental imagery. I believe the more recent commentator 
would shrink from such language. He would admit that 
the prophets were, one and all, deep-minded reasonable 
men; and that is one step towards the belief that they were 
really inspired by God. Nor would it hinder any one, I 
should think, in his progress towards that conviction, to sup¬ 
pose that, as each prophet exhibits a different character, 
temperament, and style—the signs of a distinct work; so the 
one who was least called forth by sudden emergencies, who 
was not in the. midst of the fears and hopes of a siege or of 
an invasion, should have contemplated events less as de¬ 
tached, more in a series, than his predecessors. Least of all 
would it detract from the probability of a divine education, 
to suppose that the holy function of the priest had given 
a colour—as I maintained last week that it did—to all 
Ezekiel’s thoughts, and that in it we may discover the key 
to their order and connexion. 

But on the. other hand, 1 think, every thoughtful reader, 
whatever his notions about Inspiration may be, must admit 
that if there was any thing in Ezekiel’s circumstances, or in 
the constitution of his mind, which disposed him to look 
upon the world as a student looks out upon it from his clo¬ 
set, no one had that tendency more repeatedly and painfully 
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counteracted. Petty trials and the most serious trials, the 
eating of loathsome food, the death of his wife on the day 
on which he had spoken to the people, served alike to rob 
him of any lofty conceits, to bring him down to the level 
of the most unhappy of those with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated, to teach him that outward events were linked and 
fastened to the inmost fibres of liis being, if the captivity 
withdrew him from some of those political relations in which 
he would have been involved at Jerusalem, it brought him 
into closer and more personal contact with the heartlessness 
and indifference as well as with the secret idolatries, of his 
countrymen. His removal from the Temple and the fem- 
ple-worship threw him, as I endeavoured to shew you, more 
as an outcast upon the wide and profane world, and com¬ 
pelled him to ask whether he was ajvay from God, because 
he was away from the place that dirg|tly testified of Him. 
Instead of being more surrounded wffthe means and appli¬ 
ances which tempt a man into artificial faith, he was 8tri])ped 
more bare of them than any prophet had ever been. What¬ 
ever value he iflight have set upon the temple in other days, 
whatever he might have set upon it tlien, he, more than any 
other man, had to leani that, if he had no better resting-place 
for his spirit than that, it must be dreary and homeless. 

His earliest visions had taught him, that not only the 
Cherubim in the temple of Solomon, but that all Babylo¬ 
nian symbols, had a meaning; that they betokened a rela¬ 
tion between the lower creatures and man, between man 
and God; that the most terrific powers of nature spoke of 
government and order and harmony. The later vision of 
the valley of the dry bones had taught him that no change 
in the outward condition of his countrymen could lift them 

2h 2 
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from their degradation or make them a nation again, till a 
quickening and uniting spirit entered into them. That 
vision had also taught him that the spirit does not breathe 
upon the separate bones for the sake of raising them to a 
separate life, that when they stand up it must be as one 
body, as a gi-cat army, instinct with the same purpose, di¬ 
rected by the same head. If Ezekiel came into Mesopota¬ 
mia with the prejudices of a caste about him, surely there 
never were lessons so divinely contrived as these to break 
down sueh prejudices. Whatever of formality, whatever 
of exclusiveness, clung to him in virtue of his birth or his 
profession, must have sustained shocks which the ridicule 
and unbelief of all the heathens round about could not have 
caused. He must have felt that God Himself was leading 
him through the strangest paths, in the most unfathomable- 
depths, to fed after Him and find Him. 

But then the question recurs; why is it that the prophet, 
having In the commencement of his work been led into 
sueh awful visions of God, not as he stood in the holy 
plaee, but as he dwelt by the river of Chebar—why is it that 
when he had had such tremendous visions of the corrupt 
and abominable worship which went on in the temple while 
it was yet standing, sueh damning proofs that it had no 
charm to expel any horrible idolatry or moral infamy—why 
is it that his latest and most brilliant hopes refer, as it 
would seem they do, to the re-appearance of some fabric 
with material gates and walls, and that he should look 
in such a fabric for some conspicuous manifestation of the 
divine glory? We cannot honestly shrink from this ques¬ 
tion. In striving to answer it for myself, I have fomid help 
from all those different and apparently contradictory sugges- 
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tions of which I spoke. I do not believe that it is necessary 
to discard any of them; perhaps we may find some princi¬ 
ple which reconciles them. 

It would be inconsistent with the character of all the 
Jewish prophecies which we have considered, certainly not 
least inconsistent with the prophecies of Ezekiel, to suppose 
that he did not look forward to a rc-construction of Jewish 
society after a definite and comparatively short term of 
bondage. Unpromising as the elements around him were, 
dry as were tlie bones which lay scattered in the valley, hestill 
believed that out of these a nation was to be formed, not a 
new nation, but one in which would survive the blessing of 
Abraham, the law of Moses, the covenant with David. To 
suppose the nation appearing again without a temple for its 
centre, would have been difficult to him before, was actually 
impossible to him now. While he served daily in the courts 
of the Lord’s house, he may never have known or deeply 
reflected what its relation to the Commonw'calth, was. He 
went through his duties, he experienced the blessing of 
them; he probably contemplated the removal of the build¬ 
ing as a perfectly incredible event. But the general law 
will have been good in his case. Till the gift was gone, its 
meaning will in great part have been hidden. When Eze¬ 
kiel left the Temple, or when it was burnt, he will have known 
that that collection of goodly stones expressed the presence 
of a one living Being, that it denoted the unity of the tribes, 
that it spoke of a bond of fellowship for all nations, that 
it declared justice and order to be the foundation of all 
society. These discoveries, dawning upon him by degrees— 
not looking at all like discoveries but as undoubted com¬ 
monplaces which he had admitted always,—will have com¬ 
pelled him to feci that, if his land should be again what God 
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affinued it was to be, the mountain of the Lord’s house 
must lx*, again the citadel of its strength, the common ob¬ 
ject of all eyes and hearts. 

For a prophet to have these convictions in his mind, and 
not to expect an actual building to ap])ear on an actual hill, 
would have been strange and contradictory. And as he 
was dealing with men who had often very lively hopes that 
they should recover their lands and their houses, who were 
told by their j)rophets that the captivity would terminate 
almost immediately, but who understood very little what 
was implied in the dissolution of a nation’s existence, what 
was necessary to the restoration of it, the prophet had need 
to be very definite in his announcements respecting this new 
building. The people must understand clearly that when he 
spoke of a temple, he meant a temple,—that and nothing 
else. Their minds were gross and material, but they were 
also loose and vague. They had a strong sense of what it 
was to be deprived of their olivcyards and their vineyiirds; 
the deprivation of freedom and of worship was altogether 
visionary and fantostic. It was unspeakably valuable that 
they should hear of “ a man having a measuring reed in his 
hand, of six cubits long by the cubit and a hand-breadth; 
of there being chambers of the gate eastward, three on this 
side and three on that; of the three being of one measure; 
of the posts having one measure on this side and on that.” 
Apart from all significance that might attach to the forms 
of the building, this precision itself was an education for 
them. It gave them a sense of reality which they could 
not otherwise have had. The thing was actually to be. It 
was not a shadow or dream of an inventor of parables. It 
was to have a shape; ordinary earthly measures could be 
applied to it. 
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But where did the propliet get these measures 7 To 
what did they correspond ? There cannot be the slightest 
doubt, I conceive, that the general form and construction of 
the building, the different parts of which it was to consist, 
the cherubim and palm trees which were to adorn it, were 
suggested to him by that which he had actually seen ; that 
the house which had been dear to him above all others, in 
which he had grown up, in which he had presented the 
sacrifice, was the hint and type to him of any new one 
which might be raised ujj in its place. It would be quite 
contrary to the analogy of projjhccy to think otherwise. 
Only the enchanter or m.agician pretends to behold in the 
future that which has nothing answering to it in the present 
or the past. The tnie pro])het affects no such gift,—rather, 
vehemently disclaims it. He is a witness for Him who is 
and was and is to come. If he taught that the future were 
to be unlike the past, that there was no common root out oi’ 
which they both grew, he would be faithless to his voca¬ 
tion, he would be forgetting the ponnanent and eternal 
Being. Solomon’s temjde had been Eisckiel’s primer or 
first lesson-book : he was not to forget the learning which 
he had received from it, when other learning was added 
to it. 

Neither was he to forget that other learning. Since he 
had been brought to the river of Chebar, he had been in¬ 
structed in the , witness which God had borne of Himself in 
the outward world, even in the forms which had been turned 
to idolatrous uses. He had seen how near the false lies to 
the true, what need there is that the truth should be recog¬ 
nized in its length and breadth that the falsehood may be 
cast out, what need there is that even the outward expres¬ 
sions of a truth should be recognized in order that they may 
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not be made into instniments of division, that they may not 
bo turned against Him who has created them; but may be 
the manifestation of some aspeet of His own nature. What 
therefore we discern in Ezekiel’s vision of a temple, how¬ 
ever imperfectly we may be able to follow out its different 
details, is the anticipation of one which should express, far 
more completely and expansively than the temple of Solo¬ 
mon had done, all which that temple had been designed to 
express, which should declare in the fullest sense the divine 
unity upon which Ezekiel had been led to meditate, which 
should embody the miion and reconciliation of the tribes 
broken by the revolt of Israel and the pride of Judah, and 
which should be at the same time what Solomon had cer¬ 
tainly once supposed that his might be, a house of worship 
for all nations, a gathering up of that which was dispersed 
and fragmentary in their different national forms and sym¬ 
bols. 

Mow it is (juite evident that the second temple which 
was built by Zcrubbabel did not correspond to this idea. 
There were good reasons why it should not, reasons which 
on some future occasion I may have to consider at large. 
1 speak now only of the fact. It was not a house even for 
the twelve tribes, still less was it a house for all nations. 
The Jews on their return to the land of their fathers found 
themselves obliged to be more exclusive than tlieir fathers 
had ever been. Genealogies were studied for the very pur¬ 
pose of resisting the attempt of any settlers of doubtful 
blood to work with them. Those priests who had married 
foreign women were even forced to dismiss their wives. A 
temple which was suitable to a people that began its new 
existence with these acts might realise the promise made to 
Ezekiel, that the dry bones should become a body again; 
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it could- not resemble the frame-work which he had seen in 
his vision. If the temples had exactly answered to each 
other, one of them must have been false to the principle 
which it sought to embody. 

In using this language, I have anticipated what I have to 
say to those who maintain that Ezekiel is giving us tlic pat¬ 
tern of a temple made of living stones, not of stones hewn 
out of an earthly quarry. Let those who adopt this phra.seo- 
logy be sure first that they understand themselves; then 
there is hope that they will bring others to a good under¬ 
standing with them. By a spiritual temple, they do not, 1 
trust, mean an unsubstantial temple, one built of clouds and 
mists, one erected by the eye which sees it. They believe, 
doubtless, the spiritual temple to be a spiritual society^ pos¬ 
sessing a real unity, iidiabited by the divine presence, rest¬ 
ing on the divine Name. Well, I do not doubt that Eze¬ 
kiel saw more or loss clearly the pattern of such a society as 
this ; I do not doubt that he was instructed to present this 
pattern in earthly forms. But we must remember first not 
to confound the pattern with the earthly forms which set it 
forth ; secondly we must assm-e ourselves that whatever is 
spiritual and substantial will seek to find some expression 
for itself, to make the things of earth into mirrors which may 
reflect at least a portion of its glory. It is not a proof that 
Ezekiel carried about with him the narrowness and forma¬ 
lity of a priest, that he longed to sec an outward temple, 
like the one in which he had ministered, but larger, freer, no¬ 
bler. It is not a proof that he carried about with him the 
narrowness and formality of a priest, that he believed there 
would be such a building, and that he was able to study and 
represent its parts and proportions. It is a proof that he had 
received the true education of a priest, that the law of his 
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fathers had not been a dead letter to him, that he had entered 
into the purpose of God when he said, “ In this place will I 
dwell for I have a delight therein.” It is a proof that he 
had got beyond the walls and entered into that which eye 
hath not seen, iior ear heard, nor the heart conceived, that 
he supposed the hard and stubborn materials which earth 
supplies, may discourse of “ Him who dwelleth not in tem¬ 
ples iniide with hands, neither is worshipped by men’s hands 
as though He needed any thing.” 

1 believe that all the prophet’s previous visions would 
have been maimed and comparatively unreal, if they had 
wanted this climax. And I say so for tliis reason. 'I'lie 
once wealthy captives by tlic river Chebar were desiring to 
restore a society in which they should have the full swing 
of their tastes and a])pctites, and plenty of slaves to minister 
to them. And the false priests and the false projdiets were 
ready enougli to encourage this opinion. They would liave 
the fat of tlicir sacrifices, they would have their obedient 
troop of female devotees to help them to limit souls. All 
should come back again just as it was before; the same 
vanity, insolence, falsehood, devilry. That would be their 
mode of reviving a divine society. But Ezekiel tells them 
it shall not be so at all. “ Thus saith the Lord God,” 
(these words occur in the very midst of the ordinances re¬ 
specting the new building), “ the prince shall not take of 
the people’s inheritance by possession, to thrust them out of 
their possession. But he shall give his sons inheritance out 
of hts own possession, that my people be not scattered every 
one from his possession.” Here was a great moral and poli¬ 
tical law which was a necessary and natural corollary from 
the doctrine that the temple was to be the building which 
denoted the restoration of the national society. This is a 
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law which those who merely talk of a spiritual temple with¬ 
out believing that that temple is to make its influence felt 
in worlfl, would newer dream of promulgating. This 
is a law which it was most strictly in the function of a 
Jewish prophet to assert, not as proceeding from him, not 
even as proceeding from’ Moses, but as coming from the; 
mouth of the Lord. 

This last remark may enable us to understand the words 
of my text. “ Tliou Son of Man, shew the house to the 
House of Israel, that they maybe ashamed of their iniquities; 
and let them measure the pattern. And if they be ashamed 
of all their iniquities, shew them the form of the house.” I 
cannot wish for a better commentary tlian this iq)on the 
question we have just been considering, nor a more complete 
answer to the question which remains to be considered. 
The Israelites of the captivity might see the pattern when 
they had repented of their iniquities; till then it was im¬ 
possible. The idea of a aj)iritua] society cotdd not unfold 
Itself to them while they were living in a heartless, divided, 
self-righteous state. They must be humbled before they 
could feel the possibility of such a society ; still more be¬ 
fore they could confess it to be real. The hindrance to the 
discernment of it was not an intellectual one; it was not 
that they wanted the intuition and the foresight of the 
prophet; it was wholly moral. It was their baseness and 
selfishness which made their eyes dim that they could not 
see, and their ears heavy that they could not hear. It 
was so then; it was so in every generation, afterwards. 
“ Repent,” said John the Bajrtist, “ for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” The pattern of the house is about to 
be presented to you. The spiritual society, of which your 
temple contained the imperfect outward embodiment, is 
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going to be manifested. The Head of it is among you 
But you cannot see it, you cannot see Him. Kepent, turn 
roimd to God, that He may remove the film from your 
eyes and enable you to receive the revelation which He 
is making to you. The same language goes through the 
Gospels. “ Except ye are converted and become as little 
children,” said our Lord to His disciples, “ ye cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” “ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” 
lie said to the ruler of the Jews. “ Repent,” said St. I’eter 
on the day of Pentecost, “ and be baptized, and ye shall re¬ 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the jjromise is to you 
and to your children and to as many as the Lord your God 
shall call.” All these words stand in direct connexion with 
the discovery or manifestation of a divine and spiritual com¬ 
munion. All the blindness which is ascribed to the Jewish 
nation is mainly this, that they would not accept it as the 
manifestation of a kingdom for human beings, of a society 
gi'ounded upon the Name of the Son of God and the Son of 
Man; that they would have only a Jewish society. And 
that Jewish society proved itself not to be Jewish, but a 
miserable collection of sects, hating each other and contrary 
to all men, not claiming to be children of God and therefore 
not able to assert their title as children of Abraham; essen¬ 
tially inliuman and therefore necessarily given up to the 
worship of a false God—of Mammon .instead of Jehovah. 

Ezekiel was to shew his countrymen the form of the 
house, when a confession of their iniquities should enable 
them to discern the pattern after which it was to be built. 
The law must hold good for all times to come. There 
may be such a house yet built in Jerusalem. God grant 
that there may! But it must be built by a people who 
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are capable of giving tlie outward expression to an inward 
truth which is possessing them; who have humbled them¬ 
selves in dust and ashes before God for their selfishness, 
their exclusiveness, their worship of gold ; who have con¬ 
fessed the Cross to be the highest manifestation of the 
wisdom and power of God; who have rejoiced in that 
manifestation becaiLse it is universal, because the Christ 
hath said, “ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Mewho have perceived that the Divine Unity is not a 
narrow selfish individuality, but the unity of a Father with 
a Son in one Spirit. Jews possessed witli these convictions 
may be destined in some very wonderful manner to instruct 
all nations in them, not by letters only and speech, but by 
polity and art, by a restored city of which the Son of 
David is the acknowledged king, by a restored temple 
which He will again claim as His Father’s house, and will 
not suffer to be a hou.se of merchandise; 

But these considerations, brethren, mu.st have respect to 
all nations as well as to this one ; they bear upon the whole 
histoiy of Christendom. Some time after the Gospel of a 
Kingdom of Heaven had been preached in all parts of the 
Roman Empire, and the 6ld temple that stood on the hill over 
Jerusalem had perished, there began to be a feeling that every 
portion of human life, the forms of society, the roughest stone, 
the richest marble, as well as the thoughts and feelings 
which had fashioned them into shape and symmetry, must 
be devoted to the expression of that truth which had come to 
restore and regenerate the universe. The task was com¬ 
menced and went on bravely. The old temples that had 
been constructed for the service of divided and local Gods, 
were pressed into the service of the One God. Every form 
and symbol, it was rightly believed, which belonged to the 
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old world, might he claimed as the spoil and the heritage of 
that which had succeeded it. The sense of tlie infinite and 
unfathomable which such edifices could scarcely awaken, 
found out a new kind of temple in which the worshipper 
could lose himself, and confess a presence real, personal, 
incomprehensible. But one and» another form, that which 
delighted the Houthem worshipper, that which kindled 
without satisfying the Northern, could as little resist the 
idolatrous tendencies of the heart as Solomon’s temple had 
done. All have been degraded into means bf feeding the 
sensual and earth-bom tastes which they boasted that they 
were able to subdue or to sanctify. Then the notion grew 
up that that there was something close and stifling in 
the atmosphere of such tem])les; that art was a dangerous 
ally of devotion; that the most homely building was the one 
which He who promised to dwell with the humble and 
contrite was the m6st likely to inhabit; that the upright 
heart and pure, is after all, the only trae temple. Promising 
words!—pointing to high troths, just as the tower or 
steeple pointed to them; but just as little able as they 
were, to reach the truths or to preserve them. Hardness, 
exclusiveness, self-conceit, self-worship in a thousand 
forms, it was found, could hide itself in language which 
seemed to the utterers of it the protest against eveiy pos¬ 
sible falsehood, the sure protection of simplicity and humi¬ 
lity. And the principle which was so loudly proclaimed 
was not carried out. Heaven was to be divorced from 
earth. But the worst habits of earth—the habits of the 
money-changer—introduced themselves into the sanctuary. 
Religious men, as if to revenge that invasion,'pretended to 
make capture of Science and Art, and to force them into the 
service of Christianity. In fact they only made both dis- 
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honest. There was no divorce; there could he none ; only 
earth could hecome fantastical and Heaven material, in the 
struggle to effect one. The experience of such consequences 
from the Puritan doctrine and practice Has produced, in our 
day, a vehement reaction in favour of all sensuous helps to 
devotion. It has been resisted as vehemently. Was not 
the movement justifiable, when it seemed as if God’s beau¬ 
tiful universe were to be given up to the devil as his rightful 
possession ? Was not the opposition to it justifiable, when 
the plea put forth for buildings, pictures, music, was that 
the heart and spirit of human beings cannot converse with 
the invisible except through the visible? 

Each doctrine is equally unscriptural, equally subver¬ 
sive of Christ’s redemption, equally fatal, as the experience 
of three centuries has proved, to inward morality as well as 
to the morality of common life. Each shews that the eyes 
of the members of the Christian Church—whether they are 
diizzled with the splendour of an external hierarchy, or have 
become dim from poring over mere letters, or arc blinded by 
introversion,—have lost the capacity of beholding that 
heavenly pattern, which every building on this earth must 
strive, in its measxire and according to its purjwsc, to em¬ 
body. While that is hidden from us, wc may talk of the 
symbols and styles of architecture, wc may mimic our 
fathers, wc may try to invent something of our own; the 
new as little as the old will express the communion of 
spiritual creatures with their Father and with each other. 
The remedy in this case, as in all cases, lies not in new 
theories or more acute criticism,-in greater servility to old 
models, or a more scornful independence of them, but in an 
earnest repentance. When we are a'shamed of our strifes, 
of our indifference, of our vain glory, of our money worship. 
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when we have asked God to put these away from us, to 
give us true hearts, and to write His name and the name 
of the Holy City upon us; we shall understand how our 
fathers saw some Icftters of that name in every part of the 
universe; we shall admire the diligence and delight with 
which they strove to decypher the hieroglyphics ; we shall 
study their methods and profit by their discoveries. But 
we shall believe, not because of their word, but because we 
have seen for ourselves; because we have the Kingdom of 
God within us; becau.se we have Christ Himself to interpret 
the parables of it,—Christ Himself to give us the power of 
proclaiming it to all nations, that they may walk in the 
Light of it. Then we shall find that the brass, the stone, 
the iron, and the gold, are stubborn materials only because 
we have allowed them to be tyrannical masters; that we 
can subdue the powers and properties of nature when we 
claim them for Him who gave Himself up to be the lowest 
of all; and who is therefore exalted above all. 


THU END. 
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the Seventh Century to the Eeformation. By the 
Rev. CIIAS. IIARlJtVlCK, M.A., Follow of St. Cntliarino's 
Hall, and late Cambridge Pi-eacher at the Chaiiol Royal, 
Whitehall, Author of “ A History of the XXXIX Articles.” 
With Four Hops constructed for this Work hy A. Keith 
Johnston. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. (id. Just PuUished. 

•* IJe has hrsfoicfd patient and extensive rvadimj on the cot/oetion 
of his materials; he has seUcted them toith judffment^ and he 
presents them in an equable and compact style." 

Sl'lK'TATOU, t><‘pt. 17, 1H53. 

“ If the other roUemes of the series arc as well and carefully written 
as fhis^ theoloyicid students will have yood cause to thank the 
Piddishers." — (’enuK AL Jounnal, Sept, 22, ISo^. 

** Mr. Hardwick is to be eonyratalatcd on the successful achievement 
of a difficiiff task." —(hiuisTiAN Kkmumhua.nceu, Oct. IHj;}. 

“ The hook throvyhouf hears 7narks of much learned research^ and 
it is written in a strain of candour and moderation." 

Liturauy Gazettf., Oct. 1, IK/J;?. 
** Is distinyuished hy the. same diUyent research and conscientious 
acknowicdyment of authorities tvhich procured Mr. JIurdwick's 
History <f the Articles such a favourable 7'cccption." 

NotE-s and (itiEitiiiti, Oct. 8, 18o3, 
** For its purpose it is odmirahley yivhiy you a careful and intel- 
liyent summary of events, and at the same time indicating the 
best sou7'cvs of infor'mation fur the. further guidance of the student. 
Among the authorities thus 7'eferred to, we.Jind the most modern as 
well as the most ancient, the continental as well as the Fuglish." 

JhtlTlSII (iUAKTERLY, Nov. 180o. 

** To a yood method- and yood materials Mr. Ila^'tiwick adds that 
yreo-t rit'tue, a perfectly transparent style. TIV did 7ioi ixpecl 
to find great literary <imiliiics m such a manual, hat ire Jiavt? 
fottnd the.tn: ice should be satisfied in this respect with con- 
ciseness and inteUigihility; hut while this book has Uolh, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesthig." 

NoNfONFORMlrtT, NoX\ 30. 

•,* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals 
HOW ill preparation. 

hy the same Author, 

Twenty Sermons for Town Congregations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. C^. Cid. 

** possess a cleartiess, and candour, and strewjth of fecHny ami lungiuiyc nut 
at all MSMtt/.”—(juAitbiAN, Fch. D, 18.'5.'L 

** Jleditatirc, spiritual, (rauyclicui in sul/stancc, and refined in expression. 
The productions oj a rcry ruttiralcd mind." —Nonconfou.miht. 

Of a high order . all really excellent." 

Colonial Ciiuiicu Cuhonicle, April IHo.l. 

Cambridge. 
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The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8to. sowed, 2s. 6(1. each Part. 

CONTENTS: 

Part I. Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modern 
Antagonists. 

Part II. On the Supernatural Plement contained in the Epistles 
and its bearing on the argument.. 

Part III. The Miracles of the (lospcls considered in their re¬ 
lation to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 

Which completes the work. Nearly ready. 

**Tre arc charmed trith ihc cahn, lueid^ and orderly treatment of this great 
gncHdon.'^ — Feh. JK53. 

“ Cahn and ifirincible logic ,^'—Komii IliiTTzsn Revikw, Nov. IS-W. 

^‘WoilTIIY OP WKCOMINO ONj: OF OUK STANDAIll) WOllKS ON TJlfi CHHISTIAN 

Evioknces .”—Nonetmfor misty Dec. IT), lBi52. 

Able and po^oeifah Its theme is not one that me can discn.ssy hut me hear 
willing testimony to the n'i'if(T\s candour and to his powers.*’ —AriiENTicrM. 
“ JTc scarcely hnou' which most to admire—the originality of schemCy the 
Tcsistlessuess of the logicy the heantg of expr<ssioiiy or the thorough 
honesty and candour o/.v/itri/.**—U omilies, Nor. 1853. 

.ffischyli Eumenides. 

The Greek Text with English Notes: with an Introduction, 
containing an Analysis of C. O. Miiller’s Dissertations ; and an 
English Metrical Translation. I5y ItEliNAllD DRAKE, M.A., 
I’ellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Demosthenes 
de Corona.” 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

** A goodly ferty with Fnglish notes and an informing introducthm. 7h these 
Mr. Druhe has added an JCnglish rei\sion, v'hich more than eonreys 
to the reader an idea of the action of the pifce and the weiyhi of the 
sentiments. The Choruses arc freCy animaiedy and poetical,** 

Sri:cTATO«, April 2Zy 1853. 
“ Mr. Drake’s ability as a critical Scholar is known oftd admitted. In th. 
edition of the Dumenides before us we meet with him also in the capacity 
of a Poet and Historical Dssayist. In his historical riewsy v'c are din- 
posed to agree. He controrerts at length and with much ahUUyy Mailer’s 
wfll~knwvn theory. The. transluiUm is flowing and melodionsy elegant 
and scholarlike. The Greek Text is well printed: the notes are clear 
and useful.” —Guaedtan, April 27, 1853. 

The Scholar will thank Mr. Drake for his careful JEdifion and its hi'ufy 
excellent notes; will thank him also for the Analysis of Muller’s J>isser~ 
tatUms ; and for the ability, leaming, and zeal displayed in this volume. 

Lkadku, May, 7, 1853. 

“ The introdxiction convexis much useful information. The notes arc vei-y 
much to ihc purpose.”^A'niv.VMvyiy Dec. 3, 1853. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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The Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons. 

]5y C. P. RKICIIEL, H.D., Professor of I.atin in the Queen’s 
■University; Assistant Preacher in the Parish Church, Belfast; 
and Chaplain to his Excellcney the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Crown 8vo. In the Press. 


Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh: 

Critical and Biographical Essiiys. By 5IACVEY NAPIER, 
Esq., lute Editor of the Edinhur^h Keview and of the E7injclo~ 
pmlia liritamdca. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s.*Gd. 

Both Tlssoys exhibit a vei'ij remarhahlv eomhination of jiuJymenf and painH~ 

tokimj rcHearc.h . The lis.say on Jtaiciyh /.v Ukohj to he more interestiny 

to the majority of readerfi^ and is perhaps the most diseriminating akeieh 
of its sahject to be met ivith.^'’ At/i.rnmtm, 

** The Essay on Bacon Jills vp an imoortant chapter in the history of Phi- 
losophy . 'Jlte Essay on Jtalei ih is by far the best life of that remark¬ 

able man that has hitherto been pttblishedE- Tin: Kconomist. 

“ llie Essay on Baron throayhoat displays a very exlensire philosophical 
reading, and is quite e.onelnsire. The Essay on Sir M’altor Jtaleigh is, 
hov'ever, the more important in a literary point of cieir, and one possessed 
of great interest for all readers. It brings together all the reliable 
informatiitn furnished by the printed (nitlutrifies ; and adds thereto the 
speeial merit of introducing facts prei iously unknown, from 'unpublished 
MSS., which Mr. Napier brought to lightj*' 

Nonconpoumiht, June 1, 1853. 


The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

By thcKcv. E. 1). MAUlllCK, M.A,, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Professor of Livinily in King’s College, London. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s./6^/. 

“ No Rtatosman, no poliiieian, no stiidciit of history, can fail to derive 
instruction from this volume.”— Hphctatou, Jan. 22. 

** Whatever obscurity there may ho in our Author’s other writinj?K, here 
at least there is none. We cannot but rejoice that it Is so, and that 
thus so much that is true and valuable becomes popular.” 

ScOi riMI KoCl.KHIASTfCAL JoLIlMA fc, 

“Has already slampcil its iniiiress deeply on the public mind, and proniiacs 
to raise its author to a higher po.sition than ever as a leailcr of modern 
thought.”—liuiTisii & FoiiEiGN Evangelical IIeview, June 1853. 

‘*A volume that will take rank w'itli the best of its class, and that will 
worthily occupy a place side by side witli the Sermons of Horsley and 
Butler.”—Bitrrisii Banneu, June 15, 1853. 

Cambridge. 
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Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 

By the llcv. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by the Rev, 
Thomas 'NVoodwaud, M.A., Vicar of Mullingar, With Portrait, 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth lettered, 125. 

**An rmtNefif divine and a wofaund. Knousii Rkvikw. 

**Mayju8thj take rank with the first vritings in our lantjuageJ'' —Thkolooian. 
“ l*oety orator^ metajibysiciaUf ikeoloyiatif—*nihil tetiyit f/uod mm ornavit' ** 

• ^ ^ Dublin I'NivKiiHiTY Maga/ink. 

**A man of iWtom, both m regards his life and his remarkable potevrs, his 
Church may he justly proud. —Thk Guardian. 

These tiermons jtresent a richer coMbinution of the qttaUiics for sermons of 

the first class than me hare met V'ith in any living writer . diserimhia^ 

tinvi atul enrnesfnesst beauty and power, a truly philosojfhical spirit. 
They are models of their kind.*^ —Bun ibu UuartkiIly. . 


Plato’s Republic. 

A now Translation into English, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By two Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, (D. J. Vauouak, 
M.A., and the Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A.) 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. C<L 

•‘j4 reJilly good, by which we mean a literal and elegant translation^'-^ 

Sl'KCTATf)R. 

** Refined scholarship. A rci'y able critical Introduction and a careful 
ylnfiiy.v/A.’*—K nutish Kkvi kw. 

**A sound and scholarly version, done into choice Ruglishf 

CUUISTIAN RKMKMmtANCKn, 

This translaiUm far surpasses any NoNuoNFouMisr, Auff. 4, 1852. 

** Wc timst that the existniee of so cloquetii and conret a version may indues 
many to become Students of the Republic."—‘OvAvunxu. 


Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 

With English Notes for the use of Schools. By J. E. MAYOR, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOi. 6(7. 

“ A painstaking and critical edition." —Rp^ctator. 

** Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship." —Oiirtstian IIf.membuanckr. 

"The learning and taste oj the Jiditor are eminent, jrc beliere that this 
editim has no presmi rival as an Rnglish commentary on Juvenal, or 
as furnishing a Text as nearly perfect as Nonconformist. 

" Scholarlike and satisfactory. The notes, which form a characteristic 
feature of this edition, are. useful and appropriate. The superior ty-^ 
pdf/raphy of the. wmk we must not omit to notice; and altoyether it is 
the best School Jurenal with which we are acquainted." - Bit. Gaz. 

"Intended for use in schools; and well fitted for its purpose, but also 
worthy of a place in tl^e library of more advanced students. The 
edUor, besides selecting a more correct text than has yet appeared in 
this country, has taken immense pains to sunply the student with a 
valuable apparatus of accessory matter in tne shape of notes. The 
Life of Juvenal, which precedes the text, w, like the notes, rich in useful 
, facts and good autluxrities ."—^Atu£n.£UM, Dec. 3, 1853. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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Theological Essays. 

By FKEDEIIICK DENISON MAURICE, Chaplain of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 
A new Edition, considerably enlarged. 

Crown 8to., cloth. Jxtst ready. 

CONTENTS: 

1. On Charity. 2. On Sin. .S. On the Evil Spirit. 4. On 
the sense of llightcousness in Men and their discovery of a 
Redecincr. fl. On the Son of Ood. G. On the Incarnation. 
7. On the Atonement. 8. On the Hesurreciion of the Son of 
Ood from Death, the Grave, and Hell. 9. On Justification by 
Faith. 10. On Ilcgoncratiou. 11. On the Ascension of Christ. 
12. On the Judgment Day. 13. On Inspiration. 14. On the 
Personality and 'reaching of the Holy Spirit. 15. On the ITnity 
of the Church. 10. On the Trinity and Unity. Conclusion—On 
Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 

“ Mr. Maurice is aiming at a liipli object. He would reconcile the old and 
the new. lie would disoncumlK'i* what is iKipular of what i.s vulgar, 
confused, sectarian, ami jm-serve and illustrate it by disencumbering it. 
He calls on us not to be afraid of tJie d(‘ptbs ami heights, the freedom and 
hirgenoss, the ‘ sjnrit and the truth* of our own theology. It is a warning 
and a call which every age wants. We sympathize with his &im, with 
much of his iiosi^ivc teachhig, with some of his aversions and some of 
his fears. We do not respect him the less for not being afraid of being 
called hard names. But certainly such a WTiter has need, in no eoinmon 
degn*e, of conforming himself to that wise maxim which holds in writing 
as well as in art, ‘ Know what you want to do, tlu'ii do it.’”— Goakdian. 

“ Throughout these Essays runs a large-hearted, truthful, and earnest sj»irit, 
which jirovokes a similai’ wannth of feeling in the reafler. Their candour 
and straightforwardness, the anxiety evinced to put the best construction 
uiKm dissentients and not to escape from any just charge against our- 
8elv(‘S, are as rare in Christian and Church A(lvoeat<*s as they ai’(‘ valuable 
to their cause. I'iven thosi* who may not be able to agree with Mr. 
Mauriet' throughout, will certainly lulmire the charily and forbearance 
he displays in dealing with dilHcult and delicate subjects: none can well 
be other tliun gainers by witnessing a treatment of th(‘m so reuiurkable 
in resiiect botli of temper and ability.”— Cli.kical Jouunal. 

The Word “ Eternal,” and the Punishment of the 

Wicked : a Letter to the Rev. Dr. JELF, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Princii)al of King’s College. Second Edition, 
containing a Final Letter to the Council of King’s College. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, Chaplain of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn. Is. Just published, 

Cambridge. 
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Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

By the Rev. C»ARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Middleham 
and Rector of Evereley; Author of “ The Saint's Tragedy", &;c. 

Crown 8vo. sewed, 28. 

“ The Dialogue of Phaethon has striking heauHes Hewed apart from tin 
expressed reference to this modem form of heresy ; and its suggestions 
may meet half wag many a latent douht^ Awrf, like a light breeze, lift 
from the soul clouds that are gathering hcarily, and threatemug to 
settle down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and pro^ 
mising young life .”— Si’kctator, Oct. 2, 1153. 

“ Tf c cordially welcome Mr. Kingsley into the field of discussion on which 
he has here entered. It is one in which he is capable beyond most of 
doing the state some Buitisu Quarterly. 

One of the most interesting works %oe ever read.” 

Nonconformist, Jan. 19) 1853. 

•An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels: 

Including a new and improved Edition of ‘ The Elements of 
the Gospel Harmony.’ With a Catena on INSPIRATION, 
from the Writings of the Anto-Nicene Fathers. By the Rev. 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master in Harrow Sclrool. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. Shortly. 

“ Deserves and will command attention.” —Chuist.Remembiiancf.h. 
” With peculiar gratification do we welcome the trn/y learned, vigo¬ 
rous, and genial work of Mr. U’estcott . The whole style 

of Mr. Wesicolt's book shows how possible it is to think pro¬ 
foundly without undermining the foundations of faith, and to be 
a debtor to Germany without being its slave." 

Noktii British Kevikw, Nov. 1852. 

“ It does him great credit and is full of promise . U'e should 

urge our readers to make themselves acquainted with the book.” 

British Quarterly. 

By ike same Author, 

Preparing for immediate Publication, imiform with the above, 

• An Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 

Epistles; including an attempt to determine their separate 
purposes and mutual relations. 

* These two Books are parts of a series of Theological Manuaia 

^ WHICH ARE IN PROtiKKi^. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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The National Obligations and Advantages of 

Missions in a Christian State. An Essay which obtained the 
Maitland Prize in the year 18a2. Uy the Ilev. C. K. IIOBIN- 
SON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Catharine’s 
Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. vloth, 3*. 

“ In this Utth‘ rolvmcy trhich U'C hoartihi recommefi<t to oiir rca<ifr.% \rc 
hare forcih!y hrouylit before m the claims which Christian Missions have 
ofi the atafej** —Ciiuistian Examineh. 

An Elementary TREATISE on the LUNAR 

TfiEORY. With a brief Sketch of the History of the 
Problem up to the time of Newton. By HUGH GODFIIAY, 
B.A., of .St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. its. 6d. 

** As an elementary treatise we think it may jnstly etaim to supersede all 
farmer anes,^'- PmeusopiiicAi. Mauazink, June 1803. 

A Treatise on Elementary MECHANICS: 

With numerous Examples. By S. PAJIKINSON, M.A., 
Fellow .and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Preparing. 

A Treatise on Analytical STATICS, 

With numerous Examples. By I. TOHllUNTER, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. Heady. 

Itecently Pttllished, by the same A uthor, 

A Treatise on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS; 

and the Elements of the Integral Calculus. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10.s. C(/. 

“To THE niFFEBENT CHArTEllS WII.L JIE FOUND APFENDEI) 
Examples sufficiently numeiious to iiender another 
HOOK UNNECESSARY. ’I'lic examples have been selected almost 
exclusively from the College and Univer.sity Examination 
Papers.”— Preface. 

“A ’Treatise wiiiiai will take its place amonost our 
Standard Educational Works. The explanations in 
THE EARLY PARTS OF THE VOLUME ARK CLEAR AND CON¬ 
VINCING AND CANNOT FAIL TO INTEREST THE STUDENT.” 

English Journal of Ethtcation. 
“ For the great bulk op mathematical students—espe¬ 
cially AT THE BEGINNINm OP THEIR ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
CALCULUS—WE HAVE NOT SEEN A TREATISE BO WELL ADAPTED 
AS THE PRESENT.”— Athenceum. 

Cambridge. 
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HELLENICA; or, a History of Grreece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes, Part I.; as related by 
Diodorus and Thucydides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical, for the use of Schools. By J. WRIGHT, 
M.A., of 'J’rinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of 
Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 
•‘The Notes ahe exactly op that illusthative ani> sco- 

OESTIVE NATUllE WHICH TUP. STHHENT AT THE COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OF HIS COURSE MOST STANDS IN NEED OP, AND* WHICH 
THU SCIIOI.AH, WHO IS ALSO AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, ALONE 
CAN SUPPLY.” —EdiKalional Times, April 1853. 

“A GOOD PLAN WELL EXECUTED. — Gtuirdian, April 13, 1863. 


THEOCRITUS. 

The Greek Text, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the .Rev. E. H. 
PEROWNE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christ! College. 

, Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 


A New and Cheaper (the eighth) Edition of 

The Elements of PLANE and SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY. Greatly improved and enlarged. By 

J. 9 . SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6<Z. 

This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and soma 
important alterations and additions have been intjoduccd. 
A large addition has been made to the eollcction of Examplet 
for practine. 

“ A new Edition of an old favourite text-hook, and an improvement 
on the seven that have preceded it in several respects. It has 
been carefidhj revised throughout; the methods for establishing 
the most important propositions are superior; more than 200 
new examples—taken from recent Examination Papers—have 
been added; and to crown all, the price has been reduced. What 
more need be said to secure fc/t it a welcome from those who wish 
to make themselves masters of the important subject of which 
it treatst" —Atiien.®um, March 12, 1853. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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Translation of DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 

By the llev. J. P. NOKBIS, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Scliools. 

Sewed, 3g. 

“ The best translation that we remember to have seen." 

Lit. Gazhtte. 

“ Very accurate .”— Guaebian. 

“ Ailmirably rcjn-esenting both the sense and style of the original." 

Athenjeum. 


Elementary MECHANICS. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 

By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 

of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. bds. lO-v. (id. 

“ The task is well executed . llis arrangement is Imid, his 

proofs simple and beautiful .”— The Ebucatoe. 

By the same Author, 

Elementary HYDROSTATICS. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Sd. 

“An excellent introductory hook. The definitions are very clear; 
the dcscrijttions and exjdanatiotis are sufficiently full and in¬ 
telligible: the investigations arc simple and scientific. Tlsa 
examples greatly enhance its value.” 

English Jouenal of Education, March 1853, 


An Elementary Treatise on CONIC SECTIONS 

and ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. With a numerous 
collection of Easy Examples progressively arranged, especially 
designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. By 
G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master in the Royal Institution (School, Liver¬ 
pool. Preparing. 

Cambridge. 
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DEMOSTHENES DE COEONA. 

The Greek Text, with English Notes. By BERNARD 
DRAKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Editor 
and Translator of the “ Eumenides of ASschylus.” 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

“ Will enable a student to read the original with comparative ease.” 

Lit. Gazette. 

“ Useful notes.” — Guardian. 

“ A neat and useful edition," —^Athbnaium. 

SALLUST. 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. By C. MERIVALE, 
B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
&c.. Author of a “ History of Rome,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

“ Our youthful classical scholars are highly favoured in being pro¬ 
vided with an Edition of Sallust from so accomplished an Editor 

as Mr. Merivale . The annotations of an Editor possessing 

such rare qualifcations for the successful discharge of his duties 
could not but be—as we find them—very valuable, whether wc 
consider the grammatical and historical information tohieh they 
convey, or the illustrative quotations and references with which 
they abomul. Other primal excellencies in them are, their trans¬ 
parent simplicity and their comparative brevity . An 

ex/!tl.lent account of Sallust and his works will be found in the 
Introduction.” — AthEnajum, March 12, 1853. 

“ This School Editimi of Sallust is precisely what the School Edition 
of a Latin Author ought to be. No useless words arc spent in it, 
and no words that could be of use are spared. The text has been 
carefully collated with the best Editions. Jt is printed in a large 
bold type, which manifests a just regard for the young eyes that 
are to work upon it: under the text there flows through every 
page a full current of extremely well selected annotations.” 

The Exahiner. 

“ An excellent edition. The English Notes, which are abundant, 
are clear and very helpful," — Guardian, Oct, 6, 1852, 

“ A very good edition ; to which the Editor has not only brought scho¬ 
larship, but independent judgment and historical criticism.” 

Spectator, Sept, 1862. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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A Hand-Book to the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam 

Museum, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d.; or in cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d. 


TURING’S GRAMMARS. 

1. The Elements of GRAMMAR taught in English. 

the Kcv. E. THllING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
ambridge. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 

2. THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR. 

Being the substance of the above, with Exnmjiles for Practice. 

Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo. limi) cloth. Is. 

“ The hook cannot be too strongly recommended or too widely cir¬ 
culated. Its price is small and its value great.” 

ATUKN.iaiM, Nov. 13, 1802. 

“ We strongly recommend the Grammar to the attention of those 
who are interested in Education.” 

Enoi.ish Heview, July 1852. 

“ A very able book it is, both in substance and form.” 

SrncTATOtt, Oct. 4, 1851. 

" A genuine cmitribution to the wants of the age.” 

CiinisTiAN Times, July 23, 1852. 

“ We acknowledge with gratitude the service he has rendered so 
practical and sensible. The author has successfully attempted to 
show HOW' Grammar is to be taught. . . . The method of 

Mr. Thring’s Grammar is the most rational we have seen; and 
it is worked out with simplicity, precision, and completeness.” 

Nonconpohmist. 

” Is a very clever and scientific little Book.” 

Guardian, Oct. 29, 1851. 

“ Written with great skill.” —The Educator, Feb. 1852. 

“ We strongly recommend this Grammar to the attention of those 
who are interested in Education,” 

EsoLisn Journal of Education. 


Cambridge. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


EXERCITATIONES lAMBICAE. 

Or Progressive Exercises in Greek lambic Verse. To which are 
prefixed, the Rules of Greek Prosody, with co; ious Notes 
and Illustrations of the Exercises. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, 
LL.l)., Fellow of the College of Preceptors of England, and 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland; Head-Master of the 
Cheltenham Grammar School. Nearly ready. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA 

In their Principles and Application; with numerous syste¬ 
matically arranged Examples, taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6J. 

OPINIONS. 

The Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 

‘‘A MOST USEFUL PUBLICATION. TlIE RULF.S ABF. STATED WITH 
GREAT CLEARNESS. ThE EXAMPLES ARE WELL SELECTED AND 
WORKED OUT WITH JUST SUPFICir.NT DETAIL WITHOUT BEING EN¬ 
CUMBERED nv TOO MINUTE EXPLANATIONS; AND THERE PREVAILS 
THROUGHOUT IT THAT JUST PROPORTION OP THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WHICH IS THE CROWNING EXCELLENCE OP AN ELEMENTARY WORK.” 

Rev. S. Hawtrey, Mathematical Master, Eton, 

‘•Tutors preparing young men for College will find the book 
invaluable. I cannot but think it must supersede all others. ’ 

“ It is one of the really good Books which the world 

RECEIVES ONLY WHEN A TEACHER OF THE FIRST CLASS SITS DOWN 
TO DISCLOSE THE EXTENT OF UI8 KNOWLEDGE AND THE SECRET OF 
HIS SUCCESS. — Educatioml Times, March 1853. 

“ The definitions are exact, the examples well chosen, and the 
illustrations of the processes full and clear.”— Educator, May 1853. 

Macmillaii and Co. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The FIEST THESE SECTIONS of NEWTON’S 

FRINCIPIA. With Notes and Problems in illustration of 
the subject. By PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Mathematical Lecturer 
of Jesus College. In the Press. 

A New and Improved Edition of 

A and Easy Course of ALGEBEA, 

(^efly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a nuoKrous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By 
the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. bound in cloth, 3s. 6<f. 

“ Uis definitions are admirable for their simplieiiy and clearness." 

A'ruEN.s-:uM. 

“ We have mxich reason to admire the happy art of the author in 
making crooked things straight and rough places smooth.” 

Euucatob. 


By the same Author. 

A Key to the Exercises 

Contained in the “ Short and Easy Course of Algebra.” 

12mo. limp cloth, 5s. 

Solutions of the SENATE-HOUSE EIDEES for 

Four Years (1848 to 1851). By the Rev. F. J. JAMESON, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Solutions of SENATE-HOUSE PEOBLEMS for 

Four Years (1848 to 1851). By N. M. FERRERS, and 
Rev. J. S. JACKSON, Fellows of Caius College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 15s. 6d. 

The above two books will be found very useful to Teachers 
preparing Students for the University of Cambridge, as they 
shew rBACTicALi.T the nature of the changes introduced by 
the ** Mathematical Board" in 1848. 

Cambridge. 



. THEOLOGICAL MANUALS. 

The following will shortly appear. 

Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Notes on Isaiah. 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

-Eptetles. 

. Notes on the Gospels and Acts. 

-Epistles and Apocalypse. 

Church History, the First Six Centuries. 

-the Middle Ages. iteady, lo.?. dd. 

-the Reformation. 

-17th Century to the Present Time. 

The Common Prayer: its History and Rationale. 
The Three Creeds. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Others arc in progress and will he annonneed in dne iimr. 


©ambtjUge : MACMILLAN & Co. 
IConVon: Oeorob Bell. IBubliit: IIodoes & Smith. 
lEOinbnigt: Edmondston & Douglas. 
^lasgotD: Jas. Macleuose. 


XITCALrS AXD PALMXn, J'lUNTKUS, CAMUKll>lt£. 








